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RS. KENNEDY got up from her 

Zz knees, wrung out the filthy and 

dripping cloth in her hands, and 

looked back with a sigh over the stairs she 
had just cleaned. 

“Tt ‘ll have to do,” she said, “ until to- 
morrow.” 

Then, pail in hand, she descended to the 
basement and pushed open with her foot 
the door of her flat—three black little 
rooms with barred windows on a lugubrious 
air-shaft, where great ash-cans stood and 
cats prowled and tradesmen went whistling 
by with bags and bottles. A tiny jet of gas 
flickered in the passage to light her as she 
staggered along to the kitchen, there to set 
down the heavy pail with a jerk that sent 
a flood of dirty water over her feet. 

“Oh, Lord!” she sighed again, patiently. 


She lit the gas and looked about her. 
There in the sink were the dishes from 
breakfast; and across the tin covers of the 
wash-tubs scurried a multitude of roaches, 
disturbed as they feasted on the crumbs 
there. All this deeply disturbed her, for 
she was a good housewife, and a neat little 
body altogether; but she knew herself to 
be blameless. It couldn’t be helped. 

As janitress of this Harlem apartment- 
house, she was permitted to live rent free 
in exchange for certain services, and her 
honor was engaged. She had to keep up 
the appearance of the place. She had to 
scrub the stairs, the corridors, the vesti- 
bule, to clean the windows on the five land- 
ings. She had also to sweep the vacant 
flats and display them to any one who 
came to look at them. 
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After this was done, there was still her 
living to make. She did “ charing ” by the 
day and half-day; she took home washing 
to be done at night; she did all those dirty 
and unpleasant tasks which even the shab- 
by tenants of this shabby house couldn’t 
endure to do for themselves. There were 

many days when she left her dismal little 

place early in the morning and wasn’t 
able to reenter it until after dark. It 
gave her a feeling of terrible dis- 
couragement to come home to it 
like this, all in disorder and sor- 
did confusion. The thought of 
it would haunt her all day 
as she worked. 

It was late, as she saw by 
the clock, but she felt 
obliged to rest, just 
for a minute. She 
sat down and closed 
her eyes. She couldn’t 
really rest until fa- 
tigue was gone and 
she was refreshed; 
the best she might 
expect was some little 
respite from her 

labor. 

She was a thin lit- 
tle woman of limitless 
endurance; she could 
suffer everything; but 
her drawn, hollow- 
cheeked face, her fad- 
ed eyes, gave testi- 
mony to the cost of 
her dreadful and he- 
roic struggle. She 
was forty, but she 
looked sixty. She had 
a blurred look, like a 
partially erased draw- 
ing. She seemed lit- 
erally worn out, 
rubbed thin, part of 
her vanished. 

The clock struck 
six, and she jumped 
up. 

“Oh, Lord!” she 
sighed again. “ Well, 
I'll make myself a 
cup of tea first thing; 
then I'll run out to 
the corner and get a 


ANGELICA KNEW THAT SHE WAS ALLURING, THAT SHE POSSESSED bite of something for 
SOME ENCHANTMENT TO ENTHRALL MEN Angelica’s supper. 








The tea did her good. She felt warmed 
and comforted, and a little less reluctant 
to undertake more work. Then, with a 
shawl over her head, she hurried out into 
the windy March street, to the little gro- 
cer’s on the corner. 

It was a sore temptation to linger there, 
where it was warm and DLrightly lighted, 


and there were people to talk with, and the - 


young man was so agreeable to her. She 
was a favorite of his, in spite of her buying 
so little, for she was a civil little woman 
who gave no trouble and always had her 
mind made up before coming into the shop. 
But, with her usual little sigh, she tore her- 
sélf away, bade the young man good night, 
and hurried home again. 

To her eyes even Eighth Avenue, with 
the tawdry little shops crowded with the 
very poor, or the very careless, buying their 
dinners at the last instant, looked festive, 
looked enticing. She didn’t get out much; 
she hadn’t even a window through which 
she could see the street. She thought to 
herself that it would be nice to take a walk 
after supper with Angelica, to look in the 
windows to see what the fruit-seller had to 
offer, to view the absorbing display in the 
five-and-ten-cent store; but she was quite 
sure that Angelica couldn’t be induced to 
do any such thing. She required something 
better than that! 

It was the spur of Angelica’s require- 
ments that drove forward the weary Mrs. 
Kennedy. If she didn’t have things nice, 
Angelica would rearrange and do over 
until she was suited. She didn’t complain 
much, but wasn’t she exacting! Like a 
man, her mother used to say. She’d never 
be satisfied with a cup of tea and some lit- 
tle thing you’d maybe have left from the 
day before. Plenty of variety there must 
be, and a clean cloth, too. 

She was brisk and deft about her prep- 
arations when she got home; but she wasn’t 
quite prepared when the bell rang three 
times, by way of announcement only, as 
the door was always unlatched, and into 
the kitchen came her daughter Angelica— 
her only child. 

Angelica was not regarded by her peers 
as beautiful, for the quality of her beauty 
was not obvious. She was looked at, stared 
at, fiercely desired; she was often enough 
followed in the street; and yet not one of 
these admirers would have called her beau- 
tiful. There was “something about her,” 
that was all—something not to be resisted. 
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She herself was only dimly aware of it. 
She knew well enough that she was allur- 
ing, that she possessed some enchantment 
to enthrall men. She knew by some in- 
stinct how to use her charm, but she didn’t 
comprehend it or appreciate it. She re- 
garded herself with a pleased and wonder- 
ing interest. -A pale, narrow face with 
strange black eyes, not quite alike; a rich, 
scornfully curling mouth; the mysterious, 
adorable languor of an old Italian Madon- 
na—an exciting languor, like that of a 
drowsy panther; and with this curious and 
touching beauty went a swaggering impu- 


dence, the speech, the gestures of a thor- 


ough gamin. Then there was her walk, 
the exaggerated suppleness of her thin 
young body, the rakish tilt of her broad- 
brimmed hat, the movement of her skirts, 
and a naive wickedness that seemed shock- 
ing, almost blasphemous, in conjunction 
with that wonderful face. 

And it was this air of bravado, this ga- 
min swagger, which she fancied was her 
charm. The poetry of her, the exquisite 
subtleness of her face, she didn’t recognize. 
Her mother alone had some inexpressible 
and formless idea of this. She saw some- 
thing rare and heart-breaking in her child, 
something that robbed her of any pretense 
of authority. 

“ Tired?” she asked her now. 

“No!” said Angelica scornfully. “ Ba- 
con? That’s nice. Have it good and crisp, 
mommer. No, I’m not tired—only sort of 
sick of things.” 

She sat down before the table and wait- 
ed, her chin on her hand, somber, frowning, 
in a mood which her mother knew well and 
dreaded. She put the plates on the table 
and stood, waiting, too nervous to eat. She 
could see that Angelica had something on 
her mind, and there would be no peace till 
she had got rid of it. 

“ Hurry up and eat, mommer,” she said 
impatiently; “so we can go to the movies 
after.” 

“TI haven’t any money, deary.” 

“ Tl pay.” 

Her. mother was startled. How could 
Angelica have money to spare on @ 
Thursday? 

“T got paid off,” said Angelica. 

“ Discharged, Angie? I thought you 
were doing so well—” 

“ Discharged nothing! I quit.” 

“ But what in the world— It was a 
good job, wasn’t it? You said it was.” 
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A sudden and vivid expression of disgust 
lit up her child’s face. 

“ My Gawd, mommer! I got so sick of 
it! Sitting at that machine, all day and 
every day. Those girls—and the fellers! 
So blame sick of it, mommer! / don’t 
know —I got thinking. It seems to me 
maybe I could do better somewhere else.” 

“ They’re all about the same, I guess— 
those factories. I can’t see what good it ’ll 
do you to be changing so often, Angelica. 
The girls are all the same; unless maybe 
you could get into one of the big stores, 
and they don’t pay near as much.” 

“ What’s the good of that? Just as bad. 
No, mommer, I want—something differ- 
ent. Oh, mommer, I want to get some- 
thing out of life!” 

Her mother looked at her in silence. She 
comprehended her perfectly. Hadn’t she 
been like that herself long, long ago—rest- 
less, hungry for life, forever seeking some- 
thing new? Not, of course, in this foreign 
and vehement way. She had never been 
capable of speaking so crudely, so violent- 
ly, as her child; but though they hadn’t a 
feature, a gesture, an intonation alike, they 
partook of the same indomitable spirit. 

“7 know!” she said. “ It’s hard—ter- 
rible hard; but it’s only worse if you're al- 
ways fighting against it. There’s no chance 
for people like us, and we’ve got to put up 
with it. We can’t get what we want. 
Whatever kind of work you choose, it ’ll be 
just as hard.” 

Angelica, her head in her hands, was 
looking straight before her. 

“T don’t see,” she began, “why I 
shouldn’t try, anyway, to go up instead of 
down.” 

“ There’s no call to go down,” said her 
mother; “but you'll find it hard enough 
just to keep the same. You've got to be— 
well, Angelica, as my mother used to say 
she’d been taught in the old country— 
you’ve got to be contented to stay in the 
station where it has pleased God to put 
you.” 

“God made a mistake, then. He’s put 
me in the wrong station, and I won’t stay 
in it. And anyway, mommer, haven’t you 
ever thought? We're not staying—we’re 
going down, down, all the time. You're 
not where your mother was, and I’m not 
where you used to be.” 

“You’ve got more brains than me, 
and—” 

“T’m not talking about brains. 


You're 
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better than me; you talk better, and you’ve 
got nicer ways. You’re—” She flushed a 
little. ‘“ You’re more like a—lady than 
me.” 

Mrs. Kennedy flushed, too, but couldn’t 
deny it. She had before her mind’s eye 
the descent of her family—how she had 
sunk below her parents’ level, just as An- 
gelica had grown up coarser and more ig- 
norant than herself. Unaccountably there 
came to her the memory of another after- 
noon when she had been scrubbing stairs, 
like to-day, but in the home of her girl- 
hood; a summer afternoon, long, long ago. 
She remembered that she had complained 
of being tired out, and her mother had bid- 
den her go up-stairs and lie down. And 
she remembered — how well! — stretching 
herself out on the bed in the neat, dark- 
ened room, and her stout, kindly mother 
bringing her up a cup of tea. 

Her thoughts lingered with her mother, 
a sober Scotchwoman, living out her life in 
the shelter of her own home. A nice home, 
too; a little frame house in Brooklyn, com- 
fortably furnished, modest, but not with- 
out dignity. The suppers there, her 
mother, her sandy-haired, anxious little 
father—assistant to a grocer—and herself, 
sitting at the little round table covered 
with a red checked cloth, with the bland 
light of the lamp on their faces—she saw it 
painfully, bitterly well; and her father ask- 
ing who was that young chap who had 
walked home from the chapel with her, and 
her mother pretending to frown. They 
were so proud and pleased with her pret- 
tiness and briskness, so hopeful for her! 

For just a moment she passionately re- 
sented her réle of parent, forever giving 
and giving. She wanted to have one per- 
son on earth concerned with Aer fatigue, 
her sorrow. She sat quite still before her 
little supper, lost in her thought. Then 
some slight movement of her child’s 
brought her back to life, and she looked 
up with her little sigh. 

Poor, poor Angelica! Poor lovely, un- 
happy thing, working in a factory! 
Wouldn’t that have shocked her grand- 
parents? Wouldn’t they have been 
shocked at Angelica, anyway—her swagger, 
her language, her point of view! Her heart 
melted with pity for her child. 

“TI don’t blame you, Angelica,” she said. 
“ T know how hard it is to get on with that 
sort; but, deary, what better can you do? 
One job’s as bad as another. The thing is 
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to do your best and trust in Providence. 
I’ll do the best I can to make things happy 
for you here at home. We'll have our lit- 
tle treats. We’ve always been happy to- 
gether, haven’t we? It’s our lot in life to 
have to work hard and get very little. 
We’ve got to put up with it, and just be as 
happy as we can.” 

“No, I’m not like that. 
won't!” 

She wasn’t able to express her rebellion, 
her vehement longings, but her mother un- 
derstood her very well. 

“T was just like you,” she said mourn- 
fully; “ restless always after something 
new—-anything for a change. I wanted— 
the Lord knows what I wanted!” 

She poured out another cup of tea. 

“ Eat a bit more,” she said. “ You're 
tired and worked up like. Yes!” she add- 
ed. “I was like you, Angelica; and you 
can see what it did for me. I was a nice- 
looking girl in those days. There was 


I’m—no, I 


more than one young fellow who wanted to 
marry me; but I wouldn’t have any of 
them. I thought they weren’t good enough. 
I was a great one for reading books, and 
my head was full of nonsense. 


“ Then I met your father. He was a 
fine-looking man, Angelica. You can’t re- 
member him when he was well. He was a 
big, handsome man, a barber. My folks 
were terribly set against it, and I don’t 
wonder. ‘There he was, an I-talian, and 
twenty years older than me, and nothing 
in the world but a barber, and a kind of 
socialist. He was always talking about 
killing the rich people. I think he’d have 
been willing enough to do something like 
that with his own hands, he used to get so 
worked up. He was a queer man, An- 
gelica. And yet, for all his talk about kill- 
ing, and the awful things he’d say against 
religion and churches, why, he wasn’t a 
bad man. He was generous. He’d share 
his last penny with a friend. He often 
did; we’d have to go without ourselves if 
one of his precious ‘ comrades’ was in a 
tight corner. He was a smart man, too. 
He spent all his spare time in the free li- 
brary, reading; but that never gets you 
anywhere, Angelica. He had no knack for 
earning money, and he never could save. 
What’s more, he wasn’t fond of work. He’d 
rather read or talk. He could talk all 
night, I do believe. 

“It nearly broke my mother’s heart 
when I went off with Angelo. My father, 
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he said he’d never speak to me again, nor 
have my name spoken in the house, on ac- 
count of my marrying an atheist, you see. 
But I didn’t seem to care. There was 
something about him—” 

She was silent for a time, recalling her 
startling foreign lover, with his caressing 
voice, his mandolin-playing, his anticlerical 
passions, and the brisk, pretty young girl 
who had been herself. 

“T was terrible headstrong. I wouldn’t 
listen to any one. I would have him, and 
I did. Well, I was punished for my folly 
and wickedness, I can tell you. It’s always 
the way when you won’t listen to your own 
dear parents and those that are wiser than 
yourself. We never got on. From the 
very day we were married—you don’t know 
what it’s like, Angelica. We were always 
owing money. He wouldn’t hand what he 
made over to me, for me to manage. I 
never knew where we stood. All of a sud- 
den he’d say, ‘ No more money!’ and there 
we’d be, without a penny. We had to live 
in such a mean, poor way that I lost my 
health. One time we were turned out of 
our rooms, out into the street, bag and bag- 
gage, with all the neighbors looking on. 

“When you wese born, I’d hardly so 
much as a blanket to wrap you in. I never 
had a bow of ribbon or a thing to dress 
you up pretty, like the other little babies. 
And when your father took sick, there 
wasn’t so much as a fresh sheet for him. 
‘Take him off to the hospital,’ says the 
doctor. ‘He can’t be looked after in a 
place like this. He'll die.’ ‘ Very good, I 
die!’ says he. ‘ But I die home!’ Poor 
man! There he lay, so hot and wretched, 
and you in a clothes-basket beside him 
fretting all day and all night, so he couldn’t 
get any rest and peace. We’d only the one 
room. 

“‘ Well, when he was taken sick, of course 
there was no money at all coming in. His 
precious ‘ comrades’ never came near him, 
least of all the ones that owed him money; 
so I began going out by the day, and I left 
an old I-talian woman to take care of you 
and him. Every morning, when I’d go out, 
I’d feel sure and certain neither of you’d 
be alive and safe when I got back. Both 
of you sick, and no good food or proper 
care! And I’d think of her setting the 
place on fire, or leaving the gas turned on. 
Then I’d come home, tired as a dog, and 
not a soul to speak to; you a tiny little 
baby crying in your basket, and your poor 
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father moaning in his bed; everything dirty 
and upset. You can’t think what it was 
like. 

“T’m not blaming your poor father, An- 

gelica. I’m only telling you this to show 
you how those high-flown notions—where 
they'll lead you. 
In this world, 
you’ve got to be 
sensible, and not 
follow your own 
notions.” 

Not follow ro- 
mance was what 


“OH, MOMMER, I WANT 
TO GET SOMETHING OUT OF LIFE!” 


she meant, and what Angelica understood; 
for wasn’t that what she had done? And 
had won it, to see it perish in a long agony, 
as romance must always perish, whether 
won or lost. She wanted so passionately to 
make it all clear to her child, to tell her how 
she had seen the hard, the dull, the greedy, 
attain their hearts’ desire; but the romantic, 
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the generous, never. She wanted to tell her 


how hideous is the death of illusion, how 
merciless is the world. How her splendid 
hero, black-eyed Angelo with the flashing 


smile, had fallen from splendor—had, so 
to speak, dwindled into a miserable invalid, 
duped by his friends, and deprived of all 
courage by the knowledge of their treach- 
ery. How she had seen her youth go by 
unnoticed, unappreciated, in that struggle 
for bread; of the loneliness and the fright- 
ful indignities of poverty. 





ANGELICA 


“Tt was a mistake,” she said. “ The 
whole thing was a big mistake!” 

“TI don’t know,” said Angelica. “ May- 
be you wouldn’t have been any happier 
with a different man.” 

“Td certainly have been happier with 
enough to eat. If I’d listened to my par- 
ents, if I’d taken a sober, hard-working—”’ 

“ Bah!” cried Angelica, with the sudden 
fierceness that always startled her mother. 
“You married the man you wanted, didn’t 
you? He didn’t make any money, so you 
were poor. Well, what of it? You’ve— 
anyway you’ve got a memory of him, to 
look back at, haven’t you?” 

And her mother hadn’t the heart to tell 
her the truth—that even in memory the 
ardent, enchanting lover was supplanted by 
the querulous and unshaven sufferer who 
lay dying for months and months of some 
disease which they didn’t understand, and 
which the busy doctor didn’t trouble to ex- 
plain to them. 

“T hope you'll be sensible, Angelica,” 
she said. 

She saw well enough that her story had 
made no sort of impression upon her child. 
Angelica was still so young that what hap- 


pened to other people and what happened 
to her had no connection in her mind. She 
fancied that all her experiences, as well as 


all her ideas, were unique. Her mother 
could read in her face that she was think- 
ing now, not of her mother’s past, but of 
her own future. 

“T hope you'll be sensible,” she said 
again. “ Try to learn to be satisfied with 
your lot in life. That’s how all my troub- 
les began — being discontented. Try to 
be satisfied.” 

“No, I sha’n’t,” said her rebellious child. 
“ Listen, mommer!” 

“ Well?” 

“T was thinking. I don’t know—but I 
thought—maybe there’s something in this.” 

She handed her mother a scrap torn from 
a newspaper. 


CHEERFUL young lady wanted as companion 
for invalid; experience unnecessary. Apply 
Thursday morning to Mrs. Russell, Buena Vista, 
Baycliff, Westchester. 


“ But, deary, don’t you see?” cried her 
mother, startled. “ You don’t mean that 
you'd try for that?” 

“Why not, mother?” demanded An- 
gelica, flushing. 

“But, deary, don’t you see? 


It’s— 
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they’ll—they wouldn’t want a girl like 
you.” 

“ Why not?” she asked again, still more 
fiercely. 

But her mother wouldn’t say it. Any- 
way, she knew that Angelica understood 
her meaning perfectly. 

“A waste of car-fare,” she said. “ All 
that money—there’s no sense at all in your 
going. There’ll be dozens after the place 
—girls that—that ’Il suit better.” 

Her object was to spare her child the 
humiliation she foresaw for her—a factory 
girl, a bold-eyed, ignorant young thing in 
the cheapest sort of clothes, offering herself 
to a lady.as a companion! Herself brought 
up in a quite different way, accustomed to 
recognizing, without snobbery and without 
resentment, that there were in the world 
groups of people better and groups worse 
than her own sort, she could not compre- 
hend Angelica’s attitude. Angelica envied 
without admiring. In fact, she despised 
“ rich peopie ” almost as much as her father 
had, but her ambition in life was to be one 
of them. 

“ T’ll risk the car-fare,” she said. “ I’m 
going to try, anyway. You know, mom- 
mer, maybe they’re sick of those silly little 
dolls — ‘ ladies ’— especially if it’s an in- 
valid. They said ‘ cheerful,’ you know.” 

“ All ladies aren’t silly dolls,” said Mrs. 
Kennedy, displeased. ‘“ And I don’t know 
as you’re so cheerful, Angelica.” 

“T could be, if I wanted. Anyway, I’m 
going to try. I'll just take the fare. I'll 
give you all the rest, mommer.” 

She took out a shabby little purse, count- 
ed her money, put some back, and laid the 
rest on the tub tops. Such a pitiful sum! 
It hurt her mother. 

“It’s all yours,” she said. “ You’ve 
worked for it. Do as you please. If you 
really want to go— I’m sure I hope you'll 
get the place.” 

After a moment she added: 

“I hope you know, Angie, that I want 
you to have the best—the very best there 
is. I think you deserve it. Only, deary, 
I don’t want you to be disappointed; and 
I don’t see how you can help being. I want 
you to know, deary, that I’m—” 

She couldn’t think of a word. She stood 
anxiously frowning, looking at the ground 
for a minute. 

“ ]’m always—on your side,” she ended. 

Angelica sprang up from the table and 
seized her mother in a fierce embrace. 
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“ Mamma mia!” she whispered, as her 
father had taught her, long ago. 

Her mother was curiously thrilled and 
touched. She looked up with brimming 
eyes at the dark and foreign face bending 
above her. 

“ What’s that he used to say—feeliar, 
or something?” she murmured, embar- 
rassed. ‘ You’re a good girl, Angelica. I 
hope you'll be lucky!” 


Il 


In spite of an air of complete self-assur- 
ance, Angelica was very nervous the next 
morning. She lingered over her breakfast 
with a sort of languor well-known to her 
mother, for wasn’t that, hadn’t that always 
been, her air of desperation and defiance? 
She saw that Angelica had no idea of 
changing her mind, and also that, upon 
thinking it over, she had realized to some 
extent how daring was her project, and 
was frightened. 

Mrs. Kennedy had to put in a day wash- 
ing for one of the tenants, and was in a 
hurry. She stooped over the table to print 
on a piece of wrapping-paper the usual 
note to be pinned on her door: 


JANITRESS WILL BE FOUND IN APT. 12 


Then, straightening up, she looked anxious- 
ly at her child. 

“Well, deary! If you’ve made up your 
mind—goed luck to you!” 

Angelica smiled faintly. When the door 
had closed after -her mother, she rose her- 
self and went into the black little bed- 
room, where a small jet of gas showed her 
a shadowy face in a broken mirror. She 
put on her hat, very carefully, and her 
jacket, but lingered still; until ringing 
across the cement floor of the cellar came 
a heavy and familiar step—Oscar, the fur- 
nace man, going out. That meant nine 
o'clock; she had to go! 

Once in the street, her self-confidence 
returned. She was always best in a crowd, 
in any position where she had to fight her 
way. The glance that followed her warmed 
her heart, assured her of her alluring and 
devilish charm. She liked it all—liked to 
turn with terrible scorn upon any one who 
ventured to jostle her, liked to disconcert 
with a long, insolent stare any man who 
might presume to look too long at her. 

She was a child of the streets; she loved 
them as an Arab loves the desert, or a 
sailor the sea. She had been brought up in 
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the streets. There, in rough games, she 
had learned to hold her own; there, run- 
ning the gantlet of a mob of jeering boys, 
she had learned to endure valiantly, with- 
out longing for sympathy. Her mother 
had always tried her best to keep the child 
off the streets, but could not. On her way 
home from school, whenever she was sent 
on an errand, Angelica would seize the 
chance to linger in that violent and excit- 
ing life. And then, later, when she was a 
young girl, came those curious sidewalk 
flirtations, so hostile in mood, so brutally 
chaste. She wouldn’t stand any nonsense! 

After all, her life within the house with 
her mother was nothing, only interludes of 
rest in her vehement existence. It was out 
there, in the streets, that she had become 
Angelica. 

She had never yet traveled by railway, 
though she had often enough gone to the 
Grand Central Terminal with girl friends 
and pretended, rather pitifully, to be going 
on a journey. They would stand near the 
gateway of a Boston train, and say good- 
by, and perhaps walk forward a few steps 
with the crowd. She was tremendously 
proud really to be going off now. 

In the tunnel she took the opportunity 
to study her reflection in the darkened win- 
dow, and it pleased and encouraged her— 
the great, shadowy eyes, the pallor of her 
face, the big hat framing it. It seemed to 
her that she looked romantic, and not at 
all what she was. She began to imagine 
that she might hoodwink this Mrs. Rus- 
sell, that she might pass muster even 
among ladies. 


She never forgot her first sight of that 
house, and never afterward did it really 
look otherwise to her. In rain, in snow, in 
summer or winter, it was always to her as 
she had first seen it on that breezy spring 
morning. 

It was a big stone house on a wide, 
sunny hill, and somehow it had a festive 
air, with its striped awnings, the white cur- 
tains fluttering at open windows, and a 
flag flying on a pole on the summit of the 
hill. It put her in mind of a picture she 
had seen in an old school copy of “ Ivan- 
hoe,” of a medieval castle on the day of a 
tournament. 

She was profoundly impressed. The 
complacency she had felt on the train melt- 
ed away, and she began to realize how pre- 
posterous her idea was. She entered the 
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iron gate and began walking up the long 
gravel path which led up the hill to the 
house, a solitary figure, with bare, sunny 
lawns on either side of her, behind her the 
highroad where motor-cars were spinning 
past, before her the august, the unknown 
house. Altogether an alien world where 
she felt mean and pitiful in her cheap 
clothes, her worn, shapeless boots. 

“1 look like a factory girl,” she reflect- 
ed bitterly. “ Any one would know. Per- 
haps they won’t even let me in.” 

The maid who opened the door was cer- 
tainly not encouraging. She looked An- 
gelica up and down. 

“T don’t know whether Mrs. Russell ’ll 
see any more of you,” she said. “Such a 
crowd all morning! Come in, though.” 

Angelica followed her into a large hall 
with a polished floor, where upon chairs 
ranged along the wall sat a row of women, 
beginning in darkness at the farther end 
of the hall, and ending in sunshine near 
the door, where Angelica took her seat. 

She sat for some minutes in a frozen 
quiet, until her awe of the great house and 
the severe servant and the unknown wo- 
men ebbed away, and her natural curiosity 


came flowing back. Then she turned her 
head a little and saw them all, the whole 


row, staring at her. Her spine stiffened 
instinctively, and she began a deliberate 
survey of her rivals. 

The first two she couldn’t see, because 
they sat under the stairs in utter darkness. 
Then came a portly old lady with an im- 
mense alligator-skin bag; then a very com- 
posed, handsome woman in black. She got 
no further, for the servant came hurrying 
back across the slippery floor, to let in still 
another applicant. 

Angelica now joined with the others in 
staring at this new one—a blond, superior 
young person, tightly corseted. She sat 
down next to Angelica, and once more the 
line composed itself to waiting. A quarter 
of an hour went by; then the old lady with 
the alligator bag began whispering to her 
neighbor in the dark, and that started a 
sort of general conversation in whispers. 
The information was passed along the line 
that “ she ”’—the first one, under the stairs 
—had been there two hours. 

“I came here before about a month 
ago,” whispered the one before Angelica. 
“ She advertised, but she changed her mind 
anc sent us all away.” 

Angelica was surprised at the timidity 
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of the person who was so obviously a lady, 
if a rather faded one. It gave her courage. 
Being a lady wasn’t the whole thing, then, 
after all. She was on the point of answer- 
ing when once more the parlor maid hur- 
ried past, to admit an extraordinary object. 

She was a tall, bony woman of perhaps 
fifty, dressed in a checked coat and riding- 
breeches, with a derby hat jammed down 
over her face and a confusion of red hair 
streaming from under it. As she crossed 
the hall, the last pin seemed to give way, 
and it all fell down about her shoulders. 
She made a helpless sort of gesture to put 
it right, found she couldn’t, and went on, 
with a long stride. Her face was over- 
shadowed by her hat, but there were visible 
a sharp nose and a pointed chin. Her voice 
was unexpectedly soft and agreeable. 

“Good morning!” she said. ‘“ Who’s 
first?” 

The young blonde jumped up. 

“I, please!” she said. 

They were all struck dumb for a min- 
ute; then Angelica said boldly: 

“ You're not!” 

The lady in breeches turned her head 
briskly. 

“Never mind!” she said pleasantly. 
“T’ll see you first anyway. You'll each 
have your turn; don’t worry!” 

The young woman followed her into a 
room across the hall, and the door was 
closed. 

“ Well, I never!” cried a voice from the 
darkness. 

It was the woman who had waited two 
hours. An indignant and subdued chorus 
began, which ended only when the blond 
young lady reappeared, smiling falsely, and 
walked past them all to the front door. 
She had failure written upon her face; and 
she knew it, and was very anxious to be 
gone. But the front door would not open; 
she was obliged to stand there, fumbling 
with the lock, raked by the eyes of those 
whom she had defrauded. 

“She didn’t stay long!” observed the 
old lady. “ Well, I didn’t think she’d suit.” 

“ Of course not!” said another. 

“Such tricks never bring any good 
luck,” said the old lady. “ After all, there 
is such a thing as justice in this world, and 
aH—”? 

The red-haired lady returned and opened 
the front door. 

“Now then!” she said, beckoning to 
Angelica. 
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Angelica shook her head. 
“ No—lI’m the last,” she replied. 

“Tt doesn’t matter about the order. 
Please come in.” 

So Angelica followed her into a dark 
little paneled room, where an _ orange- 
shaded lamp glowed from the top of a 
piano, showing carved chairs, a soft, dull 
rug, a harp, and a suit of armor that glis- 
tened from a corner. It seemed an en- 
chanted room, like a scene from a play, or 
a dream. Angelica really didn’t worry 
now about getting the position; it was 
worth while having come, just to have got 
inside of this house and this room. 

The extraordinary lady sat down upon 
a divan and crossed her long legs. She 
had a pencil in her hand, and a little note- 
book, and she was most businesslike. 

“Your name?” she inquired. 

“ Angelica Kennedy.” 

It wasn’t really Angelica’s name; Ken- 
nedy was her mother’s name, but they had 
both agreed that Donallotti was an impos- 
sible and unseemly patronymic, and might 
cause them to be taken for foreigners. 

“ Your age?” 

“ Nineteen.” 

Angelica felt terribly at a disadvantage, 
standing there to be questioned. She could 
hear her own voice, rather hoarse, and her 
vulgar accent. She was conscious of being 
ungloved, of being awkward and despised. 
She felt herself lost, she was in despair, she 
longed to run away and be done with this 
misery; but the lady went on pleasantly. 

“ Your address?” 

Her heart sank still lower as she saw 
written down the obscure and sordid street. 

“Could you give me any social refer- 
ences?” That finished her. 

“ No!” she said curtly. 

“Oh! Can’t you?” said the nice voice, 
disappointed. “ What about experience, 
then? What have you done?” 

“You said experience was unnecessary.” 

“Yes, I know; but can’t you give me 
some sort of idea, you know—something 
about yourself?” 

Angelica was obstinately silent. 

“What made you come? What did you 
think your qualifications were?” the other 
asked, less pleasantly. 

“I could be useful,” said Angelica sul- 
lenly. “I can sew—trim hats—I worked 
with a milliner once. Whatever else you 
wanted I could learn, and I wouldn’t ex- 
pect much pay while I was learning.” 
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The lady interrupted her. 
“How much would you expect?” she 
asked, with sudden interest. 

“TI don’t care. Just enough to help— 
mother. And I’m real quick to learn. [ 
could—” 

“There isn’t anything to learn, my 
dear,” said the red-haired one. With an 
astounding change of manner, she suddenly 
became confidential and garrulous. “ You 
see, it’s for my daughter-in-law, Mrs. Ger- 
aldine. She must have some one with her. 
The doctor says she’s not to be left alone. 
She’s been through a dreadful experience. 
She lost her sweet little baby six weeks ago. 
Isn’t that dreadful?” 

Angelica agreed briefly that it was. 

“ Well, I want some one. just to be about 
with her, you know. No work; it’s really 
an ideal life. I said to my husband I'd 
absolutely love to do it myself, if I had the 


time. She’s the dearest soul—a little de- 
pressed now, naturally. How much would 
you expect?” 


“What do you want to give?” 

“ You see, it has to come out of my own 
pocket. I’m doing it for her, to make her 
happy. I'll pay, but she’ll have the bene- 
fit; and of course I’m not able to—I’ll give 
you twenty dollars.” 

“ A week?” 

“ A month.” 

Angelica was quiet for a moment. It 
was perfectly apparent to her that cheap- 
ness was her only asset; that if she didn’t 
come cheap and very cheap, she wouldn't 
be considered. She reflected, and grew 
more and more convinced that here was 4 
stepping-stone. 

“ All right,” she said. “ That’s not much 
pay, but I'll take it.” 

“And what about references?” asked 
Mrs. Russell. 

This was an attempt to regain a lost ad- 
vantage. If she was getting Angelica 
cheap, she must make her feel and see that 
she was cheap. 

“T haven’t any.” 

“Oh, but you must have some,” said 
Mrs. Russell. 

She was determined that Angelica should 
give her references, even if they were ob- 
viously false ones. She knew she would 
be questioned in regard to this, and she 
preferred to say that she had been de- 
ceived. That would absolve her from 
blame. It would even add to her merit, 
showing her to be trusting and kindly. 
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“The rector of your church, perhaps?” 
she suggested. 

“ Haven’t any church.” 

“ Didn’t you say that you’d worked for 
a milliner? Wouldn’t she—” 

“Not on your life! My Lord! I don’t 
know what she wouldn’t say about me! 
She hated the sight of me. Jealous! No, 
there’s no one; but if you want to know 
more about me, 
you could go and 
see my mother.” 

“IT might do 
that,” said Mrs. 

Russell slowly. It 


was a good idea; 

she would certain- 

ly be praised for 

to all this 

trouble in investigating the character of 
Polly’s companion. “ Yes, I will. I'll go 
down to the city and fetch you to-morrow 
morning. And be ready for me early, 
won't you? —for I have ‘so very little 
time.” 

She stood up and went to the door, fol- 
lowed by Angelica; then out into the hall, 
Where the patient row still sat, waiting for 
the turns she had promised them. 

I’m sorry,” she told them, with an af- 
fable smile, “ but the place is taken. Good 
Morning!” 


going 
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They all stared at her incredulously for 
a moment. Then, as she held open the 
front door, they got up, surged out to- 
gether, and went down the hill in a strag- 


THE MAID WAS NOT EN- 
COURAGING. SHE LOOKED 
ANGELICA UP AND DOWN 


gling parade, all so shabby in 


the sunlight. The one who had 

been waiting so very long, in the 

dark under the stairs—a wan 
little thing in a befeathered hat—turned 
upon Angelica a dreadful look. 


Iil 


ANGELICA was ready by nine o’clock the 
next morning, with a bag in which was 
packed every decent thing she owned. The 
people in the flat above had been astound- 
ed by the sound of Mrs. Kennedy’s sewing- 
machine at two o’clock in the morning, for 
she and her child had sat up nearly all 
night, making ready. It was a melancholy, 
a heart-breaking work for the poor mother. 
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She wasn't gong away. She had no ad- 
venture to excite her, no ambition, no hope, 
nothing but the bitter certainty of loneli- 
ness and poverty. She tried to be—not 
cheerful, for that she never was, but calm 
and reasonable, while all the time she had 
before her the specter of the evening when 
she would come home to empty rooms, to 
eat her supper alone. A groan escaped her, 
which she tried to turn into a sigh. 

“It’s the very, very worst that can hap- 
pen to any one in this wide world,” she 
thought; “ to be left all alone, and getting 
old!” 

She hadn’t been able to keep her eyes 
from Angelica, sitting bent over a blouse 
she was finishing, with her hair, just 
washed, hanging down her back, wet, 
straight, and heavy, drying about her face 
in a sort of mist of feathery tendrils. 

Angelica was glad, she was delighted to 
go. She certainly loved her mother, but a 
separation of a week, a month, a year, 
didn’t trouble her, didn’t cause her a pang. 
She knew in theory that life is terribly un- 
certain, but she didn’t really believe it. 
She felt sure that no matter where she 
went, or how long she stayed, her mother 
would be there at home, absolutely un- 
changed. 

She was the child who has never been 
burnt, sitting before the glowing fire. Hav- 
ing as yet never lost anything, she didn’t 
value anything. In that enticing future 
toward which she looked, she expected to 
live once more with her mother. In the 
mean time it didn’t matter. 

“ Well!” said Mrs. Kennedy. “ I'll have 
no one to go to the movies with now.” 

“ You wait!” said Angelica. “One of 
these days I'll take you to a real show, 
mommer!” 

Already she saw herself the benefactor. 
She had forgotten, or perhaps didn’t even 
know, how limitlessly she had received. 

They went to bed in the early morning, 
and Angelica slept, while her weary mother 
lay awake at her side in the narrow bed 
they shared. The room was too dark for 
her to see anything, but she could hear the 
breathing of her dear child, and with a 
furtive hand feel that soft, slippery hair, 
still fresh and redolent of white soap. 

“T’ve got to expect it!” she told herself 
over and over. “I’ve got to expect it! 
They all go, for one reason or another. 
We’ve got to make up our minds to lose 
everything in this world.” 
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She got up again at six, and set to work 
cleaning her little flat from end to end, so 
that it should be ready for Mrs. Russell’s 
inspection. Angelica insisted upon helping 
her. 

“Oh, mommer, for Gawd’s sake! I 
won’t get tired, and I won’t get dirty. She 
won’t come before ten, anyway—prob’ly 
later. I bet she has her breakfast in bed!” 

“She must be a queer one,” said Mrs, 
Kennedy, “ from what you tell me.” 

“A freak! I wish you could have seen 
her—with pants on and her hair coming 
down her back. And there’s something 
mean about her, too. I don’t like her— 
telling them all they’d get their turns, and 
then putting them out, that way. And 
look at what she’s paying me!” 

“ Angie, if you’re going to work for her,” 
said Mrs. Kennedy gravely, “ you’d better 
hold your tongue about her. If you can 
take her money—”’ 

“T only wish I had a chance to take a 
little more of it! I don’t see how you'll 
get along, mommer.” 

“ Oh, I'll manage,” said her mother. 

She might have mentioned that she had 
supported her child for many, many years, 
and that even after Angelica had ‘become a 
wage-earner she had taken very little of 
the girl’s money—only what had to be used 
to conform to Angie’s ever more and more 
exacting standards. 


At ten o’clock Mrs. Russell hadn’t come 
yet, and Mrs. Kennedy couldn’t wait any 
longer. She was obliged to go out and 
scrub the halls. She had her best black 
silk blouse on, too, and she was dreadfully 
nervous about splashing. Every half-hour 
or so she ran down-stairs to her child, to 
see if the lady hadn’t come yet, and found 
Angelica scornfully waiting, reading 4 
magazine. 

At one o'clock they sat down in the 
kitchen to a hurried meal of tea and bread, 
ready to hide all traces of it at the first 
sound of the door-bell. 

“IT promised Mrs. Schell I’d do her 
kitchen floor this afternoon,” said Mrs. 
Kennedy, with an anxious frown. ‘“ What 
do you want me to do about it, Angie?” 

“Go ahead! If she comes, I'll run up 
and get you.” 

She spent a miserable afternoon. She 
scrubbed with conscientious vigor, but with 
an absent mind. She thought the same 
thoughts over and over—first, how disap- 
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pointed Angie would be if the lady never 
came; then that perhaps, after all, she 
wasn’t going to lose her. 

“Maybe we'll have supper together 
again this very night!” she would think 
hopefully. 

Upon the heels of her hope came the 
certainty that if Angelica didn’t go away 
now, she would later. It was sure to come; 
no chance whatever that such a girl would 
stop there, underground, with her. 

When she came down again for the last 
time, at six o’clock, Angelica was in the 
little parlor, now black as the pit, and she 
was so very still that her mother felt dis- 
turbed. She was afraid that the poor, 
proud thing was grieving, and she went in 
to her, noiseless in her thin old shoes; but 
when she had lighted the lamp, she saw 
that Angelica was sleeping, stretched out 
limp and childish in the big rocking-chair. 

Mrs. Kennedy hurried away breathless- 
ly to the grocer’s, to buy a little treat; for 
weren’t they going to have supper together 
again after all? 


It was eight o’clock when Mrs. Russell 
came. Finding the door unlocked, she 
walked in without permission, as one is 
surely privileged to do in so mean a home. 
They were in the kitchen, with the water 
running in the sink, and they didn’t hear 
her come down the hall, didn’t know that 
she was standing in the door, watching 
them. 

“Well, are you ready?” she demanded. 

They both turned and regarded her with 
just the same look—a fine indignation, a 
stern surprise—Mrs. Kennedy with both 
hands plunged in the dish-pan, Angelica 
holding a dish which she was wiping. They 
resented the intrusion, and they showed it. 

“Yes, I’m ready,” said Angelica slowly. 

She stood regarding Mrs. Russell with a 
steady, level gaze, not devoid of insolence, 
for she knew no other way to meet the 
careless condescension of that lady. 

Although she was young and lovely, and 
in spite of Mrs. Russell’s slovenliness and 
egotism, Angelica felt her own inferiority. 
She hadn’t what Mrs. Russell had—Mrs. 
Russell standing there in a dreadful green 
tweed suit, with a mannish sort of felt hat 
on her wild red hair, with her great flat 
feet and her mechanical smile. That man- 
her, and above all, that voice, clear, cool, 
soft! Quite unconsciously, Angelica had 
& profound Latin admiration for sang- 
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froid. She couldn’t be coolly self-pos- 
sessed; couldn’t be anything more or less 
than rude. 

“Get your things on, then, won’t you 
please?” said Mrs. Russell. 

Angelica was on the point of saying that 
she would first finish the task in hand, but 
her mother pushed her gently away. 

“ Go along!” she said. 

There was but one course open to a 
proud soul. It was essential to keep Mrs, 
Russell waiting as long as possible, and 
that Angelica did. She could hear voices 


~from the parlor—her mother’s, subdued 


and monotonous, and Mrs. Russell’s, light, 
gay, and sweet. While she dawdled before 
the mirror there came a new voice, shout- 
ing reproachfully through the open front 
door: 

“Now then, Mrs. Russell! It’s late!” 

Angelica looked out and saw in their 
little hall a chauffeur in livery. Mrs. Rus- 
sell was also looking out. 

“Very well, Courtland,” she said sooth- 
ingly. “ Come in and get the young lady’s 
luggage. Where is it, please?” 

“ Here!” said Angelica, pointing to a lit- 
tle pasteboard suit-case, painted to look 
like leather. 

The chauffeur regarded it in silence for 
a minute; then he picked it up disdainful- 
ly, swung it in the air to emphasize its 
lightness, and went out. 

“ Don’t be all night!” he called back. 

His effrontery was amazing to Mrs. Ken- 
nedy. She couldn’t help but feel suspicious 
of a lady whose servants spoke to her so 
disrespectfully. 

Mrs. Russell, instead of being angry, 
seemed alarmed. 

““ Make haste, please!” she said. 
late.” 

She beckoned to Angelica, who followed 
at her heels. They went out, and the front 
door closed after them. 

Mrs. Kennedy sank into the rocking- 
chair and put her head down on her folded 
arms, on the table. She had an odd and 
horrible sensation, such as a fast-walking 
man might feel at coming suddenly up 
against a high wall. She was at the end— 
the end of something. She was like a 
tired, mercilessly driven horse whose rider 
has jumped off. Those twenty years of 
drudgery, the struggle to “keep up a 
home,” the debts so painfully met, the per- 
secutions and indignities endured, all for 
that girl who had gone off with only a 


“ It’s 
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ALTHOUGH SHE WAS YOUNG AND LOVELY, ANGELICA 
FELT HER OWN INFERIORITY 


smile over her shoulder! She groaned—a 
sound which startled even herself. It was 
all so wasted, so utterly done with now! 

Then like a whirlwind came Angelica 
back again, seized the little woman in her 
arms, and strained her against her thin 
body. 

“Mommer!” she cried with a_ sob. 
“ Dear, dear darling old mommer! I had 
to come—just to say good-by alone. Don’t 
be sad, deary mommer, please! It’s only 
for a little while, you know!” 

“No!” said her mother’s heart. “ You 
will never come back. I have lost you!” 


IV 


“Tr can’t be the same night!” said An- 
gelica to herself. “ It can’t be only an hour 
ago that I was in the kitchen at home!” 
For here she was now, in a soft little 


nest of a room, furnished in mahogany and 


dull blue, with every sort of convenience 
and luxury, with a gleaming white bath- 
room of its own, with long mirrors, shaded 
lamps, easy chairs. It amazed her. She 
had locked the door and got undressed, 
but she couldn’t persuade herself to go to 
bed. Barefooted, in a sturdy cotton night- 
dress her mother had made, she wandered 
about, examining everything like a happy 
child. 

Then, not for the first time, she sat 
down before the dressing-table and studied 
her own reflection in the triple mirror—the 
profile with the long, delicate nose, the nar- 
row cheek, the soft fulness of the chin. 
Then she looked straight before her, at her 
dark and solemn face, her long black hair, 
parted in the middle, making her more 
than ever like a Madonna, sorrowiul, 
spiritual. 

She was vaguely aware of the rare and 
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exotic quality of her charm, and she 
was dissatisfied with herself because 
her thoughts were so incongruous. 
She couldn’t help wondering how 
much the lace bedspread cost, and 
where it had been bought. She had 
seen furnishings like these in the 
shops, and she began to compute 
how much the whole thing must 
have cost. 

“For Gawd’s sake!” she cried 
impatiently. “ Why can’t I just en- 
joy it, and not be so—” 

She had no word for her meaning. 
She got up, and from behind the 
curtains looked out upon the clear 


and chilly May night, down below, 
across the road, over a woodland of 
delicate young trees, scarcely stir- 
ting in a faint wind. That august 


loveliness disturbed her. She turned away, 

back to the shelter of the dainty room, puz- 

zled and angry because she couldn’t enjoy 

it with simplicity; because there was some- 

thing, in the night outside—or was it with- 

in herself?—that distressed and hurt her. 
Undine waiting for a soul! 


There was a knock at the door, and she 
flew across the room, alarmed. Who knew 
What customs these rich people had? A 
little clock told her that it was just ten; 
she was sure they didn’t go to bed then. 
She knew, indeed, from the Sunday papers, 
that they turned night into day. Perhaps 
they had a meal now, and she was expect- 
ed to be ready for it. 


SHE HADN'T WHAT MRS. 
RUSSELL HAD — THAT 
MANNER, AND ABOVE 
ALL, THAT VOICE, 
CLEAR, COOL, sorT! 


“What is it?” she asked, through the 
closed door. 

“Mrs. Russell wants you at once!” said 
a sharp voice. 

So she put on her shrunken, faded little 
kimono and went out into the hall. A light 
burned there, showing a double row of 
closed doors. In what possible way was 
she to know Mrs. Russell’s? She was 
daunted; she didn’t even know who com- 
posed the household; couldn’t imagine who 
might be behind those closed doors. 

There wasn’t a sound in the house. She 
advanced a little, and stopped again, frown- 
ing at her own distress, her own fast-beat- 
ing heart. 

“’m only doing what I’m paid to do!” 
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she reassured herself. “ If I can’t find her, 
I’m a fool. I will! Il knock at every 
single door!” 

She began with a firm rap on the door 
next her own. There was no response, so 
she tried the next, and at once that agree- 
able voice called out: 

“ Come in!” 

Mrs. Russell lay in bed with her eyes 
closed, in a lace cap and negligee. Her 
little rose-shaded lamp gave only a dim 
light, by which she looked oddly young 
and pretty; even her tousled hair was 
charming. The rest of the big room was 
shadowy, with here and there a glint from 
glass or silver. 

There was absolute silence; Mrs. Rus- 
sell didn’t stir. Angelica felt herself at a 
great disadvantage, in her kimono, stand- 
ing at the bedside, waiting for orders. It 
nettled her. 

““ Well!” she demanded, with a boldness 
that surprised even herself. 

But Mrs. Russell didn’t notice it, or at 
least didn’t appear to notice it. She opened 
her eyes and smiled affably. 

“ [’m horribly selfish, aren’t 1? But I’m 
such a miserable sleeper, and I felt—won’t 
you read to me a bit?” 

“ All right!” said Angelica; but though 
she spoke so carelessly, she felt suddenly 
quite sick. ‘“ What shall I read?” 

“ Here’s my book. I suppose you don’t 
read French, do you?” 

Angelica reddened. 

“Yes, of course!” she answered. 
“Nothing but French spoken in the fac- 
tory, you know!” 

“ We'll stick to English, then,” said Mrs. 
Russell, with just the same smile. “ And 
hand me my cigarette-case, won’t you?” 

Angelica did so, and nervously opened 
the book at a marked page; but Mrs. Rus- 
sell stopped her. 

“ Just a minute please! I want to ask 
you something. I'll have to explain things 
a little. I told you, didn’t I, that I really 
engaged you for my daughter-in-law? 
She’s in a terrible state, poor soul! She 
lost her little boy. He died of pneumonia 
six weeks ago. Do you know, I’ve always 
thought that that poor little creature 
caught the disease from a friend of Polly’s, 
whose husband was just getting over it 
when she came here. My husband insists 
that it’s awfully contagious, or infectious, 
or whichever it is. And this woman, my 
dear, was so heartless about that poor 
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man! She said, when I asked after him, 
‘Oh, nothing will ever kill him!’ Did you 
ever? But as far as that goes, she’s never 
made the slightest pretense of caring for 
him. But I think—don’t you?—that you 
can be decent without being hypocritical. 
She simply tells every one that she married 
him for his money, and that now she’s got 
it, she’s going to spend it. Of course, I’ve 
known her for years, but her husband’s 
more or less of a stranger—a Canadian, | 
think; and really very nice—too nice, | 
tell her. I don’t make any pretense about 
it. I simply tell her she’s a heartless little 
beast, and extravagant. It’s incredible!” 

Angelica was bewildered by this volu- 
bility. She saw no point in it, and yet she 
couldn’t believe that any words spoken in 
so beautiful a voice, and with so just and 
well-bred an accent, were mere nonsense. 
She sat staring at the red-haired lady until 
she came back to her subject. 

“But about Polly. She’s the dearest 
creature in all the world, but she’s rather 
peculiar in some ways. She’s—vwell, exact- 
ing. She can’t see—she wants every in- 
stant of my time. Of course I’m willing— 
I’m glad to be with her; but after all, one 
has one’s own life, and there’s my husband. 
But if ever I suggest a companion! My 
dear! We have the most miserable time. 
She never says a word, but she lets you 
see. 
“ But I simply cannot stop in that room 
all day long. I’m frightfully dependent 
upon exercise. If I don’t get plenty of it, 
I go all to pieces. I can’t sit still there 
hour after hour. I’m terribly sorry about 
her child, and all that, but really, what is 
the good in talking and talking about it? 
It only upsets her. And yet, if you try to 
talk of anything else, you can see she con- 
siders you cruel and unfeeling. She sim- 
ply broods over the thing. She’s so mor- 
bidly sensitive that it’s painful to be with 
her. And I’m not particularly good with 
sick people myself. I’m too nervous. My 
dear, you'll remember all this, won’t you, 
and be tactful with the poor soul?” 

“ When will I see her?” 

“ That’s the point. You see, it would 
never do to bring you in as a companion. 
She says she couldn’t stand a hired com- 
panion, when she’s in such a state. She 
doesn’t seem to understand that I’ve got 
to have some sort of relief. That’s why 
I’m paying you out of my own pocket; but 
it won’t do to let her know. That’s why 
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I’ve given you that little guest-room. I 
want to tell her you’re the daughter of an 
old friend, and that you’ve come to visit 
me—until she gets used to you. Do you 
see?” 

“ Yes,” said Angelica. 
think she’ll believe it?” 

“ Don’t worry, my dear. I understand 
Polly. All you’ve got to do is to sit with 
her and listen to her if she wants to talk. 
She won’t ask you any questions; she’s too 
indifferent. That’s really the trouble with 
the poor girl—she’s so self-centered. She 
lies there, brooding. Of course, it’s hard 
for her; but after all, we all have our 
troubles to bear. Now, to-morrow morning 
I'll take you in there and introduce you to 
her, and you must—” 

She stopped abruptly and yawned. It 
was a disconcerting habit she had, as if 
her incredibly frivolous mind wore itself 
down by its own erratic movements. 

* Now read, won’t you?” she asked. 

Angelica began, took up the book, and 
plunged into it, concentrating her mind 
fiercely on the words alone. She had no 
idea what the book was about; what she 
read conveyed no impression to her mind. 
Her sole thought was not to expose herself, 
not to make mistakes, and of course she 
did. There came words upon words which 
she couldn’t pronounce. 

“ What?” Mrs. Russell would ask with 
an amused frown, and Angelica would have 
to stop and spell the word and be corrected. 

lor days they stayed in her head to tor- 
ment her, those words, those sounds which 
she repeated after Mrs. Russell. They 
danced before her eyes, rang in her ears at 
night. 

It was a horrible hour. Angelica 
couldn’t make any sort of counterattack, 
couldn’t assert herself, could only go on, 
and make outrageous blunders, and hum- 
bly repeat the corrections. 

Came a long French phrase, not one 
word of which she could manage. She 
stopped short. 

* Go on!” said Mrs. Russell. 

\ngelica flew at the thing, desperately 
an’ recklessly. Mrs. Russell couldn’t stop 
laughing. She lay back on her pillows and 
covered her eyes with her hands. 

Oh, my dear! That’s really— 
mustn’t mind my laughing, will you?” 

‘I don’t,” said Angelica. 

But she did—she hated and dreaded 
that laughter with all her heart. If she 
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had planned it carefully, Mrs. Russell 
couldn’t have devised a better method for 
subduing her. 

Yet ali her recollections of this night- 
mare of shame and distress were permeated 
by the mystic atmosphere that so en- 
thralled her—the rose-shaded light, the 
nonchalant, red-haired lady in bed, the 
sweet smoke of the cigarettes; all the soft- 
ness, the seclusion, the luxury, all the 
amazing fascination of a dream come true 
—except, of course, that she should have 
been in Mrs. Russell’s place. 


* All right! Never mind! Don’t bother 
any more!” murmured Mrs. Russell at last. 
“It’s a stupid story, anyway; and I sup- 
pose you're getting sleepy. If you'll go 
down-stairs and fetch me another book, 
I'll read myself to sleep. There’s a pack- 
age of new books Eddie brought home. 
Pick out something that looks bright and 
jolly, will you? They’re on the table in 
the library.” 

“T’ll have to get dressed first.” 

“No, you won’t. Put on my slippers 
and run down as you are. There’s not a 
soul in the house but Polly and you and 
me and the servants, and they’re all wo- 
men. It’s just at the foot of the stairs.” 

So Angelica, shamefaced in her kimono 
and with her hanging hair, went softly 
down the stairs. The halls were brightly 
lighted, but there was no one about, and 
not a sound. She went into the library, 
which she remembered having passed. It 
was fascinating to her at this hour—silent 
and warm, with little glowing lamps in the 
corners and rows and rows of orderly 
books. 

On the long table in the center of the 
room lay the package she had been told 
of. The paper was opened, and showed 
five or six fresh, brightly bound books. 
Angelica inspected them with profound at- 
tention, for with all her heart she desired 
to make an intelligent choice. At last she 
picked out three, and was about to go up- 
stairs with them, when a voice addressed 
her—a man’s voice. 

“ Are they for Mrs. Russell?” it said. 

She started violently, dismayed at being 
seen by masculine eyes in such a costume. 
He was standing in the doorway; evidently 
he had just come in, for he carried his hat 
and stick. He wore a dinner-jacket, and 
it was the first time Angelica had ever been 
spoken to by a man in a dinner-jacket. 
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ANGELICA SAW THAT HE WAS 
DISPLEASED, THAT HE DIDN'T 
LIKE GIRLS IN KIMONOS IN 
THAT LIBRARY 


“ Yes,” she answered. 

“ All those books are good,” he 
said. “I know she'll like them 
all. I picked them out for her.” 

She gave him a quick and stealthy look, 
and her heart beat faster. He might, she 
thought, very well be the hero for whom 
she was waiting. He was a tall, blond fel- 
low with a little fair mustache, very boyish- 
looking, very serious, not exactly hand- 
some, but unquestionably possessed of a 
certain distinction. She looked at him 
again, but this time she met his eyes square 
ly, his shrewd gray eyes, and she saw quite 


plainly that he was dis 
pleased, that he didn’t like 
to see girls in kimonos in 
that library. 

“Who are you?” he asked Angelica. 
“ A new maid?” 

“No!” she replied indignantly. “ Not 
a maid. I’m her—I don’t know what her 
name is—her companion.” 

He raised his eyebrows. 

“T’ll take up the books,” he said. “I 
want to speak to Mrs. Russell. You 
needn’t trouble. Good night!” ! 

He waved her out of the room ahead ol 
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him. She hurried, anxious to get out of 
his sight, and went into her own room. 
Looking back, she saw that he had left the 
door of Mrs. Russell’s room open, and she 
approached, to listen, for she felt quite 
sure that the conversation would relate to 
herself. 

The young man had flung the books on 
the table, and was talking angrily. 

“ Then what did you do it for? You’ve 
no business to bring a girl like that into 
the house!” 

“She’s respectable,” said Mrs. Russell. 

“You don’t know. She doesn’t look it. 
Anyway, even if she is, she’s no more fit 
to be a companion than—-I don’t know 
what. It’s an insult to Polly!” 

“ No, it isn’t. She’s a nice, cheerful girl, 
and she can be very useful. She sews—” 

“Tf you want her for a maid, call her a 
maid, and put her in a maid’s room. Why 
did you put her there, at the end of the 


hall? One of the best rooms!” 

“To be near me.” 

“Near you? You said she was for 
Polly.” 


“ That’s no reason why she shouldn’t 
help me now and then when I—” 

“Now, look here!” interrupted the 
young man. “ This is final. Either she 
goes to-morrow, or you'll put her in her 
proper place. I won’t have her running 
around the house half-dressed. If she’s a 
maid, treat her as a maid. If you want a 


companion, get one—a real one. What 
does Polly say?” 
‘Polly hasn’t seen her yet. I engaged 


her. I went all the way into the city to 
see her mother and find out about her. 
You know, Eddie, I’m paying her out of 
my own pocket, because I feel that Polly 
shouldn’t be left alone.” 

“You ought to know better than to 
pick out a girl like this one!” he cried. 
“I’m disgusted. You’re so anxious to get 
rid of the trouble of looking after Polly 
that you’d pick up any one, out of the 
street—any one cheap!” 

He was very angry; his fair face flushed; 
he twisted his little mustache with a trem- 
bling hand. 

‘I'd like to see her—” he began again. 

\ngelica waited to hear no more. She 


rushed back to her own room and began 
to dress with frantic haste. 

‘ Well!” she said to herself. 
up, now! 
anyway.” 


“Tt’s all 
I never thought it would last, 
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At length she was dressed, shabby and 
dusty enough in her street clothes, but 
feeling far better prepared for an encoun- 
ter with the blond young man. 

“ All right!” she said. “ All right! Let 
him fire me! I don’t care. I never pre- 
tended to be any different from what I am, 
anyway.” 

She was defiant, but she wasn’t resent- 
ful, any more than she would have been if 
the boss of a factory had reproved her. She 
had grown up in the consciousness that 
there were in the world people who had a 
right to get angry and to reprove—teach- 
ers, policemen, bosses, rich people. 

There was a knock at the door, and a 
voice informed her sharply that Mrs. Rus- 
sell was waiting for her. -To her surprise 
and relief she found Mrs. Russell alone, 
and yawning. 

“ T suppose we'll have to go to bed now,” 
she said. “It’s after twelve; so I'll say 
good-night to you.” 

“ Good night,” Angelica answered. 

She supposed that she was. to be allowed 
to leave the room; but she had quite half 
an hour’s work still to do. She had to 
brush and braid Mrs. Russell’s short, curly 
hair; she had to go down-stairs again and 
fetch a bottle of spring water from the ice- 
chest; she had to put away dozens of 
things, and then to set out on the table 
lip-salve, cold cream, and some sort of 
medicine; and then to pull up the blinds, 
put out the light, and grope her way out 
in the dark. 

She was in the habit of going to bed 
very much earlier; yet, once more in her 
own room, she didn’t feel at all sleepy. 
She lay stretched out on the bed, with her 
hands clasped under her head, meditating 
about Mrs. Russell, who was altogether 
outside her experience, and the blond 


young man with the little mustache. She 
wondered who he was. 
“Her son, I guess,” she _ reflected. 


“ Anyway, he’s pretty cross to her. I 
wouldn’t put up with it, if I was her. One 
of these rich young fellers, he is, and as 
spoiled as can be!” 

Then she didn’t think about him any 
more; he was no longer the possible hero 
of her romance. He was so obviously not 
for her. Her beauty, her impudence, 
would never impress him. Her mind dwelt 
for an instant with a sort of shadowy re- 
gret upon his nice young face; then the 
current of her thought changed, and ran 
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back into the channel it had made for it- 
self — that of speculating upon her own 
future. 

“ My first night in this house!” she said. 
“T wonder what’s going to happen to me 
here?” 

She couldn’t invent or imagine anything. 
Certainly she couldn’t even dimly foresee 
the truth. 


'? 
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ANGELICA awoke early the next morning 
and dressed quickly, determined to be 
ready before Mrs. Russell could possibly 
send for her. She needn’t have hurried; 
she waited from half past six until half 
past eight without hearing a sound. Time 
after time she opened her door and stepped 
out into the hall, to find it always empty 
and silent. 

Finally she could tolerate it no longer, 
‘she was so much afraid that something 
was expected of her, that she was betray- 
ing her awful ignorance of rich people’s 
habits. She decided to go down-stairs, 
find a servant, and make diplomatic in- 
quiries about the daily procedure. 

As she was going along the hall, who 
should come out of his room, directly in 
her path, but the blond young man. 

“ Er—good morning,” he said, with a 
slight frown. 

“Good morning!” Angelica answered, 
and in her desperation added: “ Say, would 
you mind telling me, when does she get 
up?” 

“Ten o’clock — somewhere about then. 
You’d better come and have your breakfast 
with me now. I'd like to have a little talk 
with you.” 

She followed him with a great assump- 
tion of carelessness—which, unfortunately, 
there was no one to see—down the stairs 
and into a little screened porch, where a 
willow table was laid. She was impressed 
by what she saw, but not astonished, for 
she was prepared for the utmost luxury. 
In fact, she couldn’t have been astonished, 
no matter what she had seen, so greatly 
did the marvels of which she had read in 
the Sunday papers exceed any possible 
reality. 

On the table stood a copper coffee per- 
colator, shining in the sun like gold, and 
steaming softly; a nickel chafing-dish, 
bright as silver; cut-glass cream-jugs and 
sugar-bowls like diamonds; and a cloth of 
hemstitched linen. There were little wil- 
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low chairs with chints cushions drawn up 
before each place, and sweet fresh flowers. 
She was in no way disappointed. 

She sat down opposite the young man, 
resolved to do exactly as he did. He un- 
folded an immense napkin, then picked up 
the morning paper, and for a few minutes 
studied the Wall Street news intently. 
Then, as the servant entered, he laid the 
paper down and sat immovable while she 
drew him a steaming cup of coffee, pre- 
pared it, and put before him a cantaloup 
cut into halves and filled with ice. 

“ Bring this young lady’s breakfast, if 
you please,” he said, frowning again. 

“* Now, then, miss—what is your name?” 
he asked Angelica, when the maid had left 
the room. 

“ Kennedy—Angelica Kennedy.” 

“ Miss Kennedy, I was speaking to my 
mother about you last night. I felt that 
it wasn’t at all the thing to—for her to 
have engaged you as a companion. You're 
not qualified. It’s not fair to Mrs. Ger- 
aldine, and it’s not fair to you. You 
couldn’t fill such a position.” 

He spoke with decision, with authority, 
but not in the least unkindly. He spoke 
in the manner which his business training 
had given him; and Angelica accepted it in 
the manner she had learned from her fac- 
tory experience. He was arbitrary and 
supreme; useless for her to complain, to 
resent. She didn’t even trouble to think 
whether he was just or not; simply, she 
was “ fired.” 

“ All right,” she said, without emotion. 

“ Now,” he said, “ if you wish to remain 
in another capacity —if you wish to be 
Mrs. Russell’s maid—” 

“ No, I don’t.” 

“ That’s for you to decide, of course; 
but it’s a pleasant, easy position, and the 
pay is better.” 

“T’m not thinking so much about pay. 
I could have got plenty of jobs that would 
have paid twice as much as this. Only—” 

“Why did you want this?” he asked, 
with interest. 

“ Well, I thought I’d—” Her dark face 
flushed. “I want to learn—nice ways. | 
want to get on. I don’t want to be—like 
I am, all my life.” 

“ You're perfectly right!” he said, look- 
ing at her. “I’m glad to see you’re am- 
bitious; but why choose this sort of way to 
get on? Why don’t you try to get into 4 
good office?” 
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She shook her head. 

“No! It wouldn’t do me a bit of good 
to get ahead in business if I—didn’t have 
nice ways. No! I watched the papers a 
long time for something I could have a try 
at, and then I saw Mrs. Russell’s ad, with 
‘experience unnecessary.’ I knew I wasn’t 
the kind of girl that they want for a com- 
panion, but I thought if I could show ’em 
that I could be more useful than any. one 
else, I might stand a chance.” 

He was silent for a time, while the ser- 
vant reentered with a cantaloup for An- 
gelica and porridge for him. Then he 
looked up and studied her face. 

“T think —if I’d understood the case 
better, perhaps—” he said. “ But, any- 
way, why don’t you stay as my mother’s 
maid? There’s no use having a silly pride 
about such things. There always has to 
be a beginning.” 

“No!” she said again. “ There’s no 
sense in that. If I can’t be—oh, right in 
the family, kind of, it won’t help me. I'll 
go. I couldn’t stand being a servant.” 

He didn’t say any more, but continued 
his breakfast with hearty appetite, and 
with a dexterity which she found herself 
quite unable to copy. At last he had fin- 
ished, and pushed back his chair. 

“ T’ve been thinking,” he said. “ You’re 
evidently out of the ordinary. I don’t see 
why you shouldn’t be given a chance—if 
you’re really anxious to improve yourself.” 
He rose. “I'll speak to Mrs. Geraldine 
this evening, when I get home,” he said. 
“If she agrees, you shall stay. Good 
morning!” 

He went out abruptly, leaving Angelica 
alone at the table. She jumped up in a 
violent hurry, before the servant could re- 
turn and find her defenseless, and went out 
into the hall. She had no idea where to go, 
what to do; she was bewildered and rather 
miserable. The young man hadn’t made 
any effort to spare her feelings. Suggest- 
ing that she should be a servant! 

“ He’s got a nerve, all right!” she said 
to herself, but half-heartedly. 

Really she thought that he was right in 
all that he had said, and that, in spite of 
his uncompromising frankness, he had been 
friendly. She liked him. 

‘But she’s different,” she reflected. 
“Pll not let Aer trample all over me!” 

She recalled the previous evening with 
burning shame. Those French words! ‘She 
felt that Mrs. Russell had been unfair and 
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unkind, and she went up-stairs, to find her, 
with deep reluctance. She was determined 
not to be meek and not to be frightened. 

“ You’ve got to act like you were some- 
body!” she said to herself. “‘ You’ve got 
to show ’em you won’t stand any of their 
nonsense. People take you at your own 
valuation!” 

That was a favorite phrase of hers. She 
had read it often, and it quite fell in with 
her cheap and pitiful philosophy. It was 
true enough, too, among the people she 
knew — people who weren’t capable of 
judging or analyzing a fellow being. She 
herself took others at their own valuation, 
because of an unconscious conviction that 
she was incapable of making an original 
appraisement. 

So, resolutely looking as if she were 
somebody, she knocked at Mrs. Russell’s 
door. 

“Come in!” said that suave and charm- 
ing voice, and she entered. 

She had expected to find Mrs. Russell 
still in bed, lazy and fascinating, and she 
was more or less surprised at finding her 
up and dressed, and scribbling away at a 
little desk. All her charm had vanished. 
She looked quite her five and fifty years; 
she was bony, sallow, horribly untidy. in a 
green sweater and a short plaid skirt that 
showed her knoblike ankles and her great 
feet. It was rather surprising to see her 
hair coming down so early in the morning, 
a coil of it slipping out under her jaunty 
little hat. It gave her a most unpleasant, 
haglike look. 

“Golf this morning!” she cried cheer- 
fully. “ Damn these letters! They'll have 
to wait. Now, my dear, I’ll take you to 
Polly, because I’m in a hurry to be off. 
Mind what you say, won’t you? She’s so 
exacting! Make friends with her and stay 
near her. I’ve absolutely got to be gone 
all day—I’ve promised so many people at 
the Country Club, and I’ve got to get in a 
lot of practise before the big match. It’s 
a wonderful game, but it makes a perfect 
slave of you. It’s so fatally easy to lose 
your form. I take it so seriously. I worry 
myself ill over it. Come on!” 

Angelica came after her slowly. She 
didn’t know whether she ought to say any- 
thing about her talk with the blond young 
man—whether he expected her to do so. 
Before she had decided, Mrs. Russell was 
knocking on a half-open door, and a voice 
bade them come in. 
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Angelica had had a preconceived idea 
that this daughter-in-law would be young 
and beautiful, a pampered darling. She 
was somewhat taken aback by the reality. 
There was a woman lying in bed, reading 
a newspaper, which she politely put down 
when they entered—a woman of forty, 
dark, sallow, with heavy eyes. She was 
apathetic and weary, but she was not dull; 
there was a quiet intelligence in her glance; 
she was indifferent without being unin- 
terested. She was like a very tired but 
pleased spectator at a play. There was 
a charm about her 
lassitude, a lingering 
handsomeness_ which 
she made no effort 
to retain. 

“ Good morning!” 
she said, with a 
smile. 

“Good morning, 
Polly! Did you 
have a good night? 
I don’t believe you 
did, you poor soul! 
I couldn’t get you 
out of my mind. I 
couldn’t sleep, think- 
ing about you. I 
would have come in, 
half a dozen times, 
only that I was 
afraid of disturbing 


you, if you had YOURE AN 


IDIOT, POLLY, 


dropped off. And it +o sir HERE IN THE DARK. 
worried me so tO youR-NAME—TRY TO KEEP HER CHEERFUL” 


think that I had to 

leave you to-day! But it couldn’t be 
helped. I’ve absolutely got to go to the 
dentist.” 

“ Like that?” asked Polly, glancing at 
the other’s costume. 

“My dear, of course not! I just put 
these on to do a little gardening. I was up 
so early; I thought I’d look after your be- 
loved plants a bit.” 

“Now, why does she tell such lies?” 
thought Angelica. “ Can’t she see that 
that woman doesn’t believe her?” 

“You're going out again, then?” asked 
Polly, with just a shade of reproachfulness 
in her voice. 

“My dear, I’m obliged to go to the 
dentist’s 

“You won’t be home to lunch, then, I 
suppose ?”’ 

“But you sha’n’t be alone!” cried Mrs. 
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Russell brightly. “I’ve got Miss Ken- 
nedy here — the daughter of an old, old 
friend of mine!” 

And then began a new series of the most 
preposterous lies, flowing in a bland, un- 
troubled stream. She said that Angelica’s 
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father was a clergyman living in the coun- 
try, and that Angelica was going to be mar- 
ried, and that her mother had sent her to 
stop with Mrs. Russell while she bought 
her trousseau. She added a great deal of 
the grossest flattery about Polly’s superior 
taste. 

“I advise you to consult her in every- 
thing!” she ended, turning to the astound- 
ed Angelica. ‘ Now, then, I’ve got to fly. 
You two must have a nice, comfy chat!” 

And she whispered to Angelica as she 
went out: 

“Just till she gets used to you, you 
know. Then we can tell her!” 


Polly lay back on her pillows, looking at 
Angelica. She didn’t ask her to sit down. 
Angelica returned her gaze resentfully and 
miserably, ashamed of her preposterous p0- 
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sition, but quite helpless, having no idea 
how to extricate herself. 
able to say bluntly that Mrs. Russell’s 
story was a lie, although she could see that 
Polly was suspicious—more than suspi- 
cious—and she was certain that she could 
not sustain any sort of examination. 
“When did you come?” inquired Polly. 
“ Last night.” 


TO ANGELICA, AT NINETEEN, THE ONLY COMPREHENSIBLE SORROW WAS '< 
THAT OF LOSING A LOVER . 


‘ Alone?” 
‘No; she brought me.” 
Mrs. Russell, you mean? And she 
she was a school friend of your 
mother’s. I wonder what school!” 
I don’t know.” 
‘ Does she often visit your mother?” 
No.” 
Then, as a matter of fact, you don’t 
know her very well?” 
Never saw her fill the day before 
yesterday.” 
Polly smiled. 


Savs 


She didn’t feel 
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“ Aren’t you afraid you'll feel rather 
strange here? How long do you expect to 
stay?” 

“I don’t know.” 

“You don’t know? I’ve forgotten— 
where did Mrs. Russell say you lived?” 

“In New York.” 

“ That’s odd—very odd! I certainly un- 
derstood her to 
say you lived in 
the country.” 

Angelica was 
dumb. 


"es 


Nie 


“ Where in New York? 
so well.” 

“ At the Ritz,” said Angelica boldly. 

She was quite desperate now. She was 
sure that Polly saw through her, and that 
it was only a matter of time before she was 
shamefully exposed. 

“ At the Ritz!” exclaimed Polly. 

Their eyes met in a long and hostile look. 

“Yes, at the Ritz,” Angelica repeated. 

“ Why do you tell me that?” asked Pol- 
ly quietly. 

Angelica’s swarthy face grew scarlet. 


I know the city 
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“You needn’t think this was my idea!” 
she cried. “I don’t try to pass myself off 
as—some one different. 
I told her all about myself. My mother’s 
a janitress, and I worked in a factory!” 

Polly’s face had flushed, too. 

“ What was the idea in trying to make 
you my companion?” she asked. “ Did 
Mrs. Russell imagine I shouldn’t know the 
difference? Or perhaps she thought any 
one was good enough for me!” 

Angelica was a hardy young devil, but 
this was too much even for her. 

“T’m not—just any one,” she muttered, 
with a quivering lip. “I’m not—dirt. 
l’m—” 

“ My dear child!” cried Polly, in sud- 
den compunction. “Of course not! I 
didn’t mean to offend you in any way. 
I’ve nothing against you personally; it’s 
simply that I don’t want a companion at 
all. I—lI can’t endure the idea of a per- 
son who is paid to amuse me—a stranger, 
who doesn’t know anything about me or 
the child I lost!” 

She waited a moment, then she went on. 

“T’m very sorry. It’s an awkward sit- 
uation for both of us. Mrs. Russell has 
done it before. You see, the doctor said 
I was not to be left alone—all nonsense, 
but Mr. Eddie took it very much to heart, 
and he wants Mrs. Russell to stay with me. 
Naturally she finds it irksome, shut up in 
the house. If I can’t have a familiar face, 
then I’d rather be alone. I’m sorry, but 
it’s no use your wasting your time, my 
dear. You might be looking for something 
else.”” She held out her hand with a kindly 
smile. ‘ Good-by!” she said. 

Angelica didn’t move. 

“I saw that Mr. Eddie,” she said; “ and 
he said he was going to speak to you about 
me. He said he’d keep me if you would.” 

“ But what has he got to do with it?” 
asked Polly, smiling. 

“ Well, at first he thought I wouldn’t do; 
and then, after he thought it over, he said: 
‘Well, I'll agree if she will.’ ” 

Polly was silent, perplexed to know how 
to get rid of this tenacious young creature. 
Angelica seized the opportunity. 

“ Well,” she said, “I’m sorry I came, 
bothering you; but as long as I’m here, 
hadn’t I better stay till she gets home 
again? I’m better than nobody!” 


It was the longest day Angelica had ever 
spent. 


She didn’t go out of the room; 
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She hired me, and ~ 









even lunch was brought to them there. She 
sat, answering whenever she was spoken to, 
but for the most part silent, looking out 
of the window at the country landscape, 
which held nothing to interest her gamin 
eye, and watching the clock. She couldn't 
believe that something wouldn’t happen. 

She tried, in her very crude way, to study 
Polly, but she had no success. She watched 
her lying for long stretches of time with 
her eyes closed, whether asleep or awake 
it was impossible to divine. Her face in 
repose was profoundly mournful, and, un- 
relieved by the fine black eyes, looked old- 
er and more worn. Her mouth had a kind- 
ly line, but it was the disillusioned, cynical 
kindness of one who expects no gratitude. 

“T suppose she’s Mr. Eddie’s wife,” re- 
flected Angelica. ‘“ Well, she’s certainly a 
lot older than he is—ten years, I’d say. I 
wonder why they call her Mrs. Geraldine, 
when her name’s Polly!” 

This detail puzzled her greatly. She 
fancied it must be some custom of rich 
people. Perhaps Polly was a nickname for 
Geraldine among them. It didn’t occur to 
her that it was a surname; she took it for 
granted that Polly was young Mrs. Russell. 

Little by little, as always, her. thoughts 
drifted off to her own future. 

“T wonder how it ‘ll be when I’m mar- 
ried? Anyway, I bet you’d never catch me 
moping around like she does! If I was 
rich like her, and got sick, I’d have lots of 
flowers, and friends coming in all the time 
—everything nice and pretty and bright; 
and a trained nurse, too, I guess.” 

It must be admitted that Angelica had 
little sympathy. She had a certain amount 
of facile generosity. She had moods when 
she was willing to do a great deal for any 
one she liked; but it was impossible for 
her to put herself in the place of another, 
to compassionate any pain which she had 
not actually felt herself. Losing a baby 
seemed to her a grief of small significance. 
She had seen very little of babies, and 
wasn’t interested in them. To her, at nine- 
teen, the only comprehensible sorrow was 
that of losing a lover. 

She regarded Polly with irritation. She 
was rich, not too old, not too bad-looking; 
why didn’t she try to throw off this leth- 
argy of grief and take some advantage of 
her opportunities? The life of a rich per- 
son, as seen by Angelica, was a very fan- 
tasy of gaiety. It might be gaiety covering 
a broken heart, if you wished, but always 

















gaiety. The proper course for such as 
Polly would be to plunge into a very whirl- 
pool of excitement, and just reveal, from 
time to time, by a shadow stealing over 
her face, that her heart was broken. No, 
decidedly she could not comprehend this 
woman lying there with closed eyes, brood- 
ing over her immeasurable loss. 

Polly, however, through her greater so- 
phistication and experience, and through 
her native shrewdness, found Angelica no 
puzzle. Now and then she asked her a 
well-calculated question, and she soon 
learned that Angelica had apparently spent 
all her nineteen years in learning, quite un- 
consciously, whatever would be useful in a 
lady’s service. She had spent innumerable 
Saturday afternoons sauntering through 
the big shops with girl friends, until her 
mind was richly stored with information. 
She knew just which place was best for any 
given article. She had compared styles 
and prices, and, with the amazing discern- 
ment of her sort, she had even distinguished 
among the various grades of customers. 
She knew who the really best people were, 
where they went for things, what they 
wanted, and what they paid. She knew 
things one wouldn’t have imagined her 
knowing — smart, out-of-the-way little 
shops for perfumes, for sweets, for lingerie. 

Of equal or perhaps superior value was 
her deftness. She could manicure, she 
could dress hair; she had picked up, God 
knows how or where, an almost professional 
knowledge of make-up. She could sew, 
she could embroider, she could quite mar- 
velously trim hats. She told all this to 
Polly, because she wanted to convince her 
of her usefulness. And she did. 

Long before the afternoon was over, Pol- 
ly had made up her mind that this girl 
would be valuable and likewise agreeable. 
She liked her, liked her lovely face and 
her husky, oddly touching voice, liked the 
character which she so ingenuously dis- 
played. Here was a girl passionately anx- 
ious to please, yet without servility, who 
was at once ignorant and intelligent; one 
whom she could command, yet on whom 
she could lean. 

However, she didn’t show any such ap- 
proval. Who would, indeed, toward a per- 
son being employed? 


The light had all faded out of the sky, 
and the big room was nearly dark. To An- 


ANGELICA 


(To be continued in the June number of MuNsEyY’s MaGazIne) 
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gelica, who never sat still, who was not 
formed for meditation, it was depressing to 
remain there in the deepening twilight, 
with no idea how much longer this wretch- 
edness would endure. Polly didn’t stir; all 
the house was still. 

Her imprisonment was terminated by the 
sudden entrance of Mr. Eddie. 

“Light the lamp!” he cried sharply. 
“You're an idiot, Polly, to sit here in the 
dark like this! You—Miss What’s-Your- 
Name—you mustn’t let her. It’s very bad 
for her. Try to keep her cheerful.” 

He had turned a switch as he spoke, and 
five electric lights had flashed on, making 
the room as brilliant as a stage. He looked 
anxiously at Polly. 

“Eating better?” he asked. “I’ve 
brought you some oysters—something 
rather special. Are you coming down?” 

“ Not to-night, Eddie, thank you; but 
I'll enjoy the oysters. Is your mother 
home yet?” 

“No. I sha’n’t wait for her. I told 
Annie an early dinner. Half past six 
sharp, miss! I’ve brought home a lot of 
work to do.” 

He went out again, with a curt nod at 
Angelica. 

“'You’d better get ready,” said Polly. 
“ He’s not very patient. He doesn’t like 
to be kept waiting.” 

“T am _ ready,” said Angelicas “I 
haven’t any better clothes to put on.” 

She had risen, and was standing -near the 
door. She knew that Polly wished her to 
go, but still she lingered, miserable but 
resolute. 

“ Did I do all right to-day?” she blurted 
out. 

Polly opened her eyes. 

“Why, certainly, my dear,” she said. 
“ Would you mind putting out all the lights 
but one?” 

“But doesn’t he want it cheerful?” 

“T think it ‘Il be more cheerful that 
way,” Polly answered, with a faint smile. 
“ Now, then—thank you! I think I'll rest 
until dinner-time.” 

“But were you satisfied with me?” in- 
sisted Angelica. 

“ Of course I was.” 

“ Well, do you want me to stay? Be- 
cause he’s coming to talk it over with you. 
Will you tell him that you want me?” 

“Yes,” said Polly. “I do want you— 
very much!” 








THE LOVERS 


OC" the wonder of this day! 

Never again will there be another like it, dear heart! 
There will come April, and May, 
And other crocuses will blow on a perfumed way; 
But somehow we know that when this day is gone, 
Something of God Himself will seem to depart ! 


It is heaven, heaven now! 

That turn of the river there, and the sun leaning down, 

The first stars, and your last vow, 

And your face like a pearl gleaming in the boat's prow— 
How can I stand the ecstasy of this, the rapture of this hour ? 
And far away the lights of the little town. 


This day—it is almost done! 
Never another like it, oh, my dear! 
Nay, never another one, 
Alter the last blazing moment has utterly gone ; 
Yet to-morrow | know we shall say in our wonder and joy : 
“Yes, another day of rapturous loving is here! 
Charles Hanson Towne 





Is American Agriculture 
Choking to Death? 


THE PECULIARLY DIFFICULT SITUATION NOW FACED BY THE PRODUCER OF FARM 
PRODUCTS, WHO REPRESENTS THE LARGEST AND MOST ESSENTIAL OF 
OUR INDUSTRIES—SUGGESTIONS FOR AIDING THE FARMER 
TO SECURE A SQUARE DEAL IN BUSINESS 


By Arthur Capper 


United States Senator from Kansas 


ing prices, which had led to a delu- 
sion of prosperity, the end of the 
year 1920 was marked by a sudden and 
exceedingly severe decline, with results dis- 
astrous to the American farmer. Through- 
out the process of deflation the agricultural 


Ane an era of constantly increas- 


producers of the nation have borne the 


shock. In consequence, out in the West 
and the Middle West, where the food we 
eat is produced, the rumblings are unmis- 
takable. Unless relief comes soon, this 
country is in for one of the greatest break- 
downs in its history. 

The immediate result of the backward 
trend has been a curtailment of credit to 
farmers, which threatens to choke agricul- 
ture to death. The agricultural industry, 
always the most important in the United 
States, is to-day in a more precarious sit- 
uation than ever before. Our production 
of foodstuffs will be irreparably damaged 
unless relief measures are inaugurated at 
once. These measures must not be tempo- 
rary panaceas, haphazard legislative acts, 
but must be based upon a properly bal- 


anced, efficacious, and permanent policy to 
assist farmers in getting fair profits for 
their products. 

It may be remembered that last year, 
and the year before that, we were all 
alarmed lest the tillers of the soil should be 
unable to produce enough food for us. At 
that time the farmers needed credit, as they 
always need it, and as other business men 
need it. The financial powers saw to it 
that credit was transferred to the produc- 
ing country, for they feared that otherwise 
there might be a scarcity of food, and that 
terror and anarchy would breed from hun- 
ger. So down from the reserve banks and 
the big city banks credit flowed to the 
farmer through the country banks. 

Without warning, last: fall, the country 
bankers began hammering the farmer. 
They began forcing him to sell wheat, cat- 
tle, hogs—anything and everything. The 
country banks could not help it. Further 
up, the city banks were hammering them. 
And every blow struck the farmer. The 
powers that had so graciously lent the 
farmer money to grow food for them, were 





EDITORIAL NOTE—Senator Capper is an able and sincere advocate of the interests of the 


farming industry, and his proposals for dealing with the very serious problems of the present 
situation are entitled to careful attention and consideration. At the same time, there can be no 
doubt that the heavy fall in prices which has hit our farmers so severely, and which has inspired 
them with so strong a sense of injustice, was due not to the operations of exchanges, banks, or 
any part of our existing financial machinery, but to world-wide conditions which have been 
beyond the control of any group or interest, and which have made themselves felt in all countries 
simultaneously. 

“TI doubt whether the people of the East realize just what has happened to the farmers of 
our producing sections,” the Secretary’of Agriculture declared in a recent official statement. In 
view of this lack of a sympathetic understanding, Senator Capper’s article may be recommended 
as a timely warning of the peril confronting our greatest national industry. 
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demanding funds and taking away from 
him every cent he could scrape together, 
no matter how great the sacrifice to him- 
self, his family, or his industry. 

A cotton-planter some time ago wrote to 
me as follows: 

The profiteers have cleaned me up. What is 
more, they will be on the job next year and the 
next, and so on, until we all become reds, radicals, 
bolsheviks, and devils. I am tired of helping to 
make millionaires of two thousand pop-eyed para- 
sites each year, while reducing my family to pau- 
perism. I don’t want to blow up anybody or any 
institution, for I prefer to live like and act like 
a white man; but this profiteering all along the 
line will have to stop, or I sha’n't be able to do 
either. 


From a man in his circumstances I do 
not call that an intemperate letter. The 
countless middlemen took this man’s cot- 
ton at a price that impoverished him and 
his hard-working family, while they in- 
creased their own margin of profit at every 
turnover. The mill that finally manufac- 
tured it increased its profit from less than 
three cents on every dollar of its sales in 
1917 to nearly sixteen cents three years 
later. 


THE FARMER GETS THE WORST OF IT 


For four years before 1920, our Ameri- 
can farmers, as a whole, had little more 
than broken even. Though the size of the 
American loaf was reduced and the price 
was doubled, they received, of course, no 
part of the gains made in the process be- 
tween selling the wheat and purchasing the 
loaf. No sooner did the period of defla- 
tion begin, however, than they were called 
on to make sacrifices. 

Whether prices rise or fall, the farmer 
usually gets the worst of it. This has been 
especially manifest during recent months. 
Take a few comparative items, based on 
prices quoted at the time of writing this 
article. For five pounds of wool—enough 
to make a “ genuine all-wool suit” —a farm- 
er is now glad to get a dollar; but to buy 
such a suit costs him from three hundred 
to five hundred pounds of wool. In 19109, 
a pair of good shoes could be bought with 
one cowhide; but a year later it required 
six cowhides to get the shoes. When corn 
was $1.50 a bushel, a farmer could get five 
gallons of gasoline for a single bushel; but 
later, at the farm price, that bushel of corn 
bought only one gallon of gasoline. He fed 


a hog seven and one-half bushels of corn 
to make one hundred pounds of pork, but 
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he pays two bushels of corn for one pound 
of bacon. 

To be on a parity with farm prices exist- 
ing at the time of writing, gasoline would 
have to sell for six cents a gallon; coal 
$2.50 a ton; a suit of clothes twelve dol- 
lars; shoes two dollars a pair; a hat one 
dollar. Corn should be and is worth more, 
if these articles are worth what is asked for 
them. And if the farmer is obliged to 
stand a loss, why not the others in corre- 
sponding measure? It is not going to do 
the country any good to take the farmer’s 
product from him at a price away below its 
cost; and how are the people going to be 
fed and clothed if we knock the farmer out 
completely? 

I know nothing more worth pondering 
than this question. It must be solved, and 
its solution is the key to all our other vital 
problems. 


POSSIBLE WAYS OF HELPING THE FARMER 


Among the measures that I regard as 
promising substantial benefit to the farmers 
without increasing the cost of foodstuffs to 
the ultimate consumer are the following: 

First, a system of affording adequate 
credit to farmers with warehouse receipts 
as security, using the Federal Reserve 
Board or the Federal Farm Loan Board as 
a medium of operation. 

Second, reestablishment of foreign trade 
relations and credits to stimulate market- 
ing of surplus American products. 

Third, the protection of American farm- 
ers by reasonable tariffs on farm products. 

Fourth, government supervision of the 
packing and cold storage industry. 

Fifth, a national marketing board to help 
stabilize prices. 

Sixth, the prevention of gambling in cot- 
ton, wheat, and other farm products. I 
have introduced a bill in the Senate to deal 
with this vitally important question. I pro- 
pose placing a tax of ten per cent of the 
value of the property on all contracts for 
future delivery, except when these con- 
tracts are entered into by farmers, dealers, 
or manufacturers who are buying and sell- 
ing for actual delivery and not for specu- 
lative purposes. In my opinion such a law 
would close the bucket-shops, and would 
render it impossible for the mere gambler 
to operate on any board of trade in the 
United States. 

I find that all grain-dealers, cotton-deal- 
ers, millers, and spinners recognize the evils 
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of the existing system and are anxious to 
stop gambling in these staple products. 
They would support any well-considered 
measure to put trading on a legitimate ba- 
sis. I am also assured of the support of 
the farm organizations. The commission 
houses, brokers, bucket-shop men, and mar- 
ket speculators generally will fight it, as 
would be expected. 

My plan is to stop gambling in wheat 
and corn and cotton and similar staples by 
making use of the taxing power of Con- 
gress. Such a tax would eliminate the 
thousands of useless wire-houses and 
bucket-shops, operating in every com- 
munity in the United States. It is obvious 
that all the gains of the speculators, and 
all the cost of the expensive machinery of 
speculation, come out of the pockets of 
either the producer or the consumer, or of 
both. 

Of course, any such legislation must pro- 
tect and preserve all legitimate trading or- 
ganizations. The legitimate functions of 
exchanges and boards of trade are highly 
important, and to hamper them would 
bring economic chaos. But the larger part 
of their business, as we find it now, con- 
sists of gambling, and this will continue, 
even against the wishes of responsible trad- 
ers, unless the government takes a hand. 
There is nothing in common between the 
legitimate and responsible trader, on the 
one hand, and the speculator and gambler, 
on the other. For that reason the former 
are quite willing to have the exchanges 
placed upon an honest basis and compelled 
to contribute to the security of business and 
the welfare of the country. 


THE VAST SPECULATION IN GRAIN 


Just what the situation is may be better 
understood when I explain that more grain 
was sold in Chicago last October than was 
raised in the entire United States in 1920. 
Last year’s corn crop was sold fourteen 
times in Chicago before a bushel of it 


reached the markets. That means four- 
teen separate transactions—each one, in a 
majority of cases, yielding a profit to the 
seller. The only one who does not gain is 
the farmer. 

Speculative trading abrogates the normal 
relationship between supply and demand. 
The speculators, knowing when the farmers 
must sell, take advantage of the farmers’ 
need of funds, and rob them of their hard- 
earned dues by running down prices before 
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the market gets the crop, and then running 
them up on the consumer. 

The legislation pending undertakes to 
preserve the legitimate operation commonly 
known as hedging. Hedging is the opposite 
of gambling. That is why the boards of 
trade are against gambling. Their fear, 
however, up to now has been that any bill 
restricting speculation would interfere with 
hedging; but by means of the taxing power 
speculation can be made unprofitable with- 
out in any way encroaching upon legitimate 
trading. The plan is to tax contracts for 
future delivery so heavily that they would 
be practically impossible, but to free from 
the tax the owner of the actual grain—the 
farmer, who has a constitutional right to 
sell it for future delivery when he pleases 
—and dealers in grain and millers. To 
insure that dealers and millers shall not 
misuse their privilege, and indulge in gam- 
bling operations, they are permitted to deal 
in futures only in direct proportion to their 
needs, which are measured by the actual 
quantity of the staple handled by them 
during the year. Future trading will be al- 
lowed to the extent of thrice the actual 
amount of grain. This will help to stimu- 
late the market, and will allow the legiti- 
mate dealer a little margin in which to 
realize a profit from his knowledge of the 
business, while it will make manipulation 
impracticable. 

There is no question about the constitu- 
tionality of the bill. It preserves to the 
owner the right to do with his property 
what he pleases, and to the government the 
right to tax—the broadest power that Con- 
gress has. 

Of course, objections to the bill have not 
been wanting, and some of them merit se- 
rious consideration. One point is that unre- 
stricted speculation undoubtedly gives a 
ready market for any amount of wheat. It 
prevents a “ glut ” of the market. It pre- 
vents centralized control and monopolies. 
It may be that the market will be stale for 
a year or so after ninety per cent of the 
speculation ceases, and consequently, until 
the trade gets used to it, the margin of 
profit exacted by the elevator men, the 
dealers, and the millers may be greater. 
No one knows. , 

To this it may be replied that the only 
legitimate market for. wheat is the mill. 
Nine-tenths of the present transactions are 
artificial. If they steady the market to- 
day, they will help to shatter it to-morrow; 
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for every bushel bought on speculation is 
sold—none of it is ground into flour. The 
sooner we get down to legitimate merchan- 
dising the better. There was no future 
trading during the war, but there was a 
government guaranteed minimum, which 
prevented the necessity of hedging. 


THE DEALER NOT TO BE HAMPERED 


Let me repeat that it is not proposed to 
eliminate the grain-dealer, or even to ham- 
per him in conducting his business. It 
would be impossible, of course, for the 
farmer to deal direct with the mill. He is 
not equipped for business of that sort. 
Moreover, in most cases, he would have to 
be his own banker, and would have to 
carry all the risks of heating, insects, fire, 
and other causes of loss or damage to his 
grain. 

Nor can the elevator man, as a rule, sell 
direct to the millers. Such transactions do 
occur, but it is manifestly impossible for 
the small elevator man, with his limited 
facilities, to supply the great mills and the 
export trade. If he tried to deal with them, 
he would be at the mercy of the large grain- 
dealers on the board, who ‘have the most 
complete information of market conditions 
and can send the grain anywhere in the 
world where the market is favorable. 

The big operator, with great capital, 
large storage capacity, and a great quan- 
tity of orders, does not need the hedge to 
protect himself against fluctuations. For 
the small operator, however, it saves tying 
up a large amount of capital for long pe- 
riods; it saves storage, and, above all, it 
eliminates the risk. If not abused, the use 
of the future market for hedging undoubt- 
edly lessens the margin of handling be- 
tween the producer and the consumer. 

The future market, however, is. useless 
to protect legitimate dealers unless the “ fu- 
ture’ and “ cash” prices go up and down 
together. By manipulation, oftentimes the 
cash goes up at the same time the future 
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goes down. This is known as _ the 
“ squeeze.” It can only occur by manipu- 
lation, for the same natural forces affect 
cash and future trades alike, except for 
temporary or local conditions. 

The same system which makes legitimate 
marketing simple and cheap and safe of- 
fers a perfect machinery for gambling. I 
can go into any broker’s office, put up five 
hundred dollars to buy five thousand 
bushels of wheat. Every cent it goes up 
makes me fifty dollars; every cent down 
loses me fifty dollars. This pure gambling 
constitutes ninety per cent or more of the 
trades in futures. 

The problem, therefore, is to preserve 
the legitimate and useful hedge and to pro- 
hibit gambling and manipulation. Every 
city and town in the United States has its 
victims. It simply is a grain-gambler con- 
spiracy to bilk the people and the farmers 
out of hundreds of millions of dollars an- 
nually, and its success depends solely on 
how long speculators can prolong their ma- 
nipulation of the market. 

A ten-per-cent tax would eliminate 
manipulation and gambling. In the bill 
that I have mentioned it is provided that 
both buyer and seller must pay the impost, 
so that it is really a tax of twenty per cent, 
unless one of them is either the owner of 
the grain or a registered dealer within his 
limit of transactions. 

I believe that a law of this nature is 
doubly attractive because it does not pe- 
nalize either the producer or the consumer, 
and in no way infringes upon their rights 
or the rights of their chosen agents. It 
reaches only the gambler and penalizes him 
effectually. 

A constructive national policy toward 
agriculture is to-day the great economic 
need of the United States. The future his- 
tory of this country will largely be deter- 
mined by our success or failure in solving 
the problems of the production, the distri- 
bution, and the cost of our food. 





DEEP BOOKS 


In the heart of a maid 


All mystery’s laid. 


In the heart of a man 
Is the infinite plan. 


In the heart of a rose 
There is all God knows. 





Charles Divine 











The Land 


TRAVIS, MULTIMILLIONAIRE, TRAVELER, MAN OF 
THE WORLD, WAS HURTLING IN A WRECKED 
FLYING-MACHINE INTO THE SEA! 


of Illusion 


BY EMMET F. HARTE 


Illustrated by F. W. Small 


plume of smoke on the horizon a 

moment before the thing happened. 
He knew that that little smudge came from 
a ship—a ship northward bound, judging 
from the slant of the smoke; and he specu- 
lated upon the probability of it being one 
of the big mail steamers from Rio or Bue- 
nos Aires to New York. So far away it 
was that it looked no larger than a black 
speck, having no perceptible movement, 
curiously perched on the slightly raised 
outer rim of the sea beneath them. 

This was Travis’s first experience in a 
flying-machine. It was not at all the 
breath-taking thing he had hitherto im- 
agined it would be. There was no horror 
of great height, such as he had always felt 


‘lL oa had been watching a tiny 


on the top of a tall building, or at the brink 
of the Grand Cafion, for example. He 
found flying a novel and altogether pleas- 
ant experience. Once in the air, he had lost 
all sense of danger. ~The feeling of sta- 
bility and security was so strong that the 
idea of falling seemed fantastic and absurd. 

The plane—Travis was too much of a 
tyro to think of it in the professional term 
of “ ship ”—had been climbing in a long, 
lazy, sweeping spiral. In his inexperienced 
opinion, they were pretty high—eight or 
nine thousand feet up, he estimated. He 
had glanced about him in search of a dial 
or gage of some sort which would show 
their altitude exactly, but he hadn’t found 
what he sought. The roar of the motor 
made conversation with the pilot an under- 
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taking quite beyond Travis’s city-bred vo- 
cal limitations. 

Then the accident happened. 

Travis became abruptly aware of a slip- 
ping, sidewise raovement of the machine, 
which seemed to lose its grasp of the air, 
to become all at once awkward, heavy, 
plunging. He had a sensation of being 
Shaken and twisted about; he experienced 
the sickening feeling one has in an express 
elevator that drops suddenly downward. 
The roar of the engine seemed louder; the 
sound beat about him almost violently. 

He suddenly observed a queer phenom- 
enon taking place directly ahead of him. 
The round and apparently slightly concave 
bowl of the sea below had unaccountably 
tilted up on edge, so that they appeared to 
be flying toward it, instead of circling 
above it; but it also swung and danced 
from side to side in a strange fashion. The 
scene had become unreal and bizarre, with 
the sea and the blurred shadow of the dis- 
tant coast-line standing up on end. They 
were flying above an empty void. 

Travis closed his eyes for an instant, 
hoping to dispel the fantastic notion that 
the earth had slid from under them and 
now stood up like a shining shield with the 
light glimmering upon it to oppose their 
flight. He felt a distinct lurch toward the 
right, and sensed the rush of a mighty wind 
about him. The shining shield seemed to 
be slipping downward again—and then 
round to one side. 

The plane careened far over. It quiv- 
ered, trembling; then there was a sharp, 
snapping, rending sound. The bowl of the 
sea rocked and tilted again. They seemed 
to be weaving and turning about through 
the tortuous figures of some grotesque and 
ridiculously involved flight toward the bar- 
rier which now stood raised to receive them. 

Travis stared at the wavering, glimmer- 
ing lights and shadows that danced on the 
face of the shield. And then, with a little 
shock of emotion which resembled surprise 
more than fear, he knew that what he saw 
were the ripples dancing on the surface of 
the Atlantic Ocean, which was waiting to 
receive them. Their wrecked machine was 
falling into the sea. 

“Why,” he thought, “it means that we 
shall be killed. I am about to die!” 

This realization was not in the least mea- 
sure terrifying. He had not the slightest 
feeling of fear. He was not mentally dazed 
or benumbed; on the contrary, his mental 
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processes were curiously active and alert. 
He had no consciousness of thinking quick- 
ly, however, or of being cognizant of time 
or its ordinary boundaries and restrictions. 
He was quite calm and deliberate; and he 
thought of a surprising number of things 
during the space of a very few seconds. 

It was as if an inner curtain had been 
swept aside, enabling him to gaze, in one 
all-encompassing flash of vision, upon the 
composite picture of his past life—or that 
state of his existence, at least, wherein he 
lived as an intelligent human entity. It 
was a picture complete to the most minute 
and inconsequential detail, photographical- 
ly vivid and clear, standing out with a pe- 
culiar stereoscopic distinctness. 

Incidents scattered through his life-span 
of forty-two years passed in sentient re- 
view. The bright-painted sled that a won- 
derfully real and personal Santa Claus had 
bestowed on the occasion of his fourth 
Christmas was there; likewise the dearly 
beloved companion of his childhood, Spot, 
peerless among fox-terriers, was _ there; 
even old Phillips, with his comical limp and 
shuffle when he combed and brushed the 
carriage horses, or pottered about the gar- 
den and flower-beds, was there, unchanged. 
There were faces of friends, faces of for- 
gotten schoolmates, of boyish boon com- 
panions, and of later business associates 
and acquaintances; scenes of youthful es- 
capades and of manhood’s more carefully 
planned coups de main; triumphs, defeats, 
prideful joys of cherished achievement, 
poignant plans of baffled desires, tender 
scars of long-healed wounds. 

In that varied panorama of the years 
Travis saw yet another figure, cameo-clear, 
lovely and fresh as a flower — his living 
memory of Virginia Blair. Two pictures 
he saw. One was of the laughing girl of 
nineteen, his promised wife, sweet and true, 
flawlessly feminine in her beauty of body 
and soul. The other picture was of a 
hushed room with a white casket banked 
in flowers; and she who rested there, as if 
only lightly asleep, was smiling still. 

Travis had been a one-woman man. He 
found no one else to dispossess her that had 
gone away of her heritage of queenship in 
his heart. He did not even trouble to seek 
a successor. Life had had other recom- 
penses, other treasures cunningly fashioned 
to beguile. 

Travis had been a player in the golden 
game. At the outset he played warily, with 
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an eye to self-preservation, dreading to 
lose; but as his winnings mounted, the 
fever of the gambler quickened his pulses. 
The game of growing rich lured him on, 
and in twenty years he had gone a long 
way—a way not lacking of traps and pit- 
falls. It had not all been smooth sailing, 
but he had tried to play fairly. 

Now, after the traverse had been accom- 
plished, after the planning and striving, he, 
Travis, multimillionaire, traveler, man of 
the world, was hurtling in a wrecked flying- 
machine into the sea! 

The shimmering shield was very near 
now. It had the glint of molten steel. 
Travis was curiously intent, but unafraid. 
He remembered the pilot, and was in the 
act of shouting a final word when the im- 
pact came. 

II 


Travis could not at first quite grasp the 
unbelievable fact that he was swimming 
easily on the warm, quiet bosom of the 
sunlit sea. It seemed miraculous to realize 
that he had escaped unharmed from that 
frightful shock when the plane struck the 
water. Gratitude to the unseen power 


which had preserved him welled up from 
the depths of his heart. 
Life, in spite of its ills, was desirable! 


It was good to be alive. He floated lazily, 
basking in the luminous waves, conscious 
only of the supreme truth that he had suf- 
fered no hurt. 

Then he was aware of a dark head bob- 
bing quite close to him. The stranger—for 
he was obviously a young man whom Trav- 
is had never seen before—swam nearer 
with the easy grace of a powerful swimmer, 
rolled on his back, and flashed his white 
teeth in a friendly grin. 

“ Hello!” he said. “ The water’s fine, 
isn’t it? Are you all right?” 

“ T seem to be,” Travis replied, grinning 
in turn. “ I guess I’m pretty lucky to come 
off whole after a tumble from the clouds 
like that one. Some splash, eh?” 

* Yes, I suppose it was, from your point 
o! view, anyhow. I came out as a—a sort 
oi honorary escort to accompany you in.” 

* Good boy! But what about Browning, 
the pilot? Was he—did he—” 

“Both arms and one leg _ broken. 
They’re coming from shore with a fast mo- 
tor-boat to get him. If you like, we can 
swim in. It isn’t far. Or—just as you say. 
It’s for you to decide.” 
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“I’m agreeable,” Travis laughed. He 
felt boyishly fresh and high-spirited. “I 
don’t usually go in for paddling around like 
this in the middle of the Atlantic Ocean, 
but I feel up to almost anything to-day. 
There’s a boat somewhere near, I suppose, 
if we should need it?” 

“Tf we should need one, it will be on 
hand,” the young man replied briefly. 

Travis swam easily, confidently, with a 
sense of tingling exhilaration. He felt a 
strange elation, an assurance, which made 
him immune from fatigue. He now became 
aware that he was not encumbered with the 
heavily padded leather coat, helmet, and 
gloves which he had worn as a protection 
from the cold of the upper air; but no 
doubt he had discarded the garments by 
some instinct of self-preservation of which 
he had not been consciously aware when 
he first found himself afloat. 

He could not see anything of the wrecked 
air-ship. A misty, cloud-like penumbra 
lay over the face of the water—a sort of 
luminous haze which sparkled with a dif- 
fused, faint blue light. 

His companion, with a smile that awak- 
ened in Travis slumbering memories of for- 
gotten boyhood, rolled over with a lithe 
wriggle and made off through the sparkling 
water as if sure of the way. Travis had 
been a crack swimmer in his college days. 
Something of the old ardor inspired him as 
he raced in the other’s wake. He was 
gratified to see that he held his own and 
perhaps gained a little on his pace-maker, 
who exhibited many characteristics of a 
professional. 

The young man regarded him merrily as 
Travis swept almost abreast. 

“ That’s a speedy stroke you’re using,” 
he told Travis admiringly. 

“T’ve won races with it,” Travis said, 
with a suggestion of self-satisfaction in his 
tone. “ But speaking of speed, you aren’t 
exactly a snail yourself!” 

The young man bobbed upright. 

“We'll come in sight of the shore direct- 
ly,” he said. “ You will understand that 
it isn’t the coast of Florida. In many re- 
spects it is different from any part of the 
world you have seen hitherto; but I’m sure 
you will like our country. Every stranger 
does.” 

“What place is it?” questioned Travis. 
“One of the Bahama group, I imagine, 
but—” 

He broke off with an exclamation of rap- 
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turous wonder as the impalpable, luminous 
mist suddenly lifted, and, following his 
companion’s gesture, his eyes rested upon 
the marvelous beauty of the scene which 
lay like some picture of fairy-land emerg- 
ing from the summer sea. It was like the 
mystic loveliness of summer clouds bathed 
in sunset afterglow, blending, changing, 
softening, ever anew, into transcendent 
color harmonies. 

“Ah!” Travis murmured. “It is a 
dreamland, this country of yours, my 
friend. It seems almost too beautiful to be 
real. One might believe it only a figment 
of the imagination, a land of illusion, at 
first glance. How does that line of poetry 
run? 

“With watchful eyes my spirit lies 
Under the walls of paradise.” 


The other nodded. 

“ But even paradise would lose its charm 
if it did not possess something more than 
beauty of color and contour alone,” he 
said. 

They walked up a short slope of white, 
sandy beach to where the beginning of a 
path could be seen, which led farther, 
across a level stretch of greensward. The 
younger man paused and stood facing 
Travis. 

“ You don’t mind being my guest for the 
present?” he inquired, smiling the frank, 
infectious smile that Travis had begun to 
like and watch for. 

“ T’ll be most pleased to accept your hos- 
pitality,” he said, “ until I can reestablish 
communications with my — er— base of 
supplies. It is kind of you. Permit me to 
introduce myself. My name is Gerald 
Travis.” 

He proffered his hand, and the young 
man clasped it in a hearty fashion. 

“You may call me Ames,” the latter said 
quietly. 

Ill 


THE two, after a short walk along the 
path, came to a small dwelling which nes- 
tled among some fern-like tropical plants 
almost as large as trees. The little house 
was built of white stone, and somehow re- 
minded Travis of the ancient villas he had 
seen overlooking the sapphire waters of 
some dreamy Italian bay. Ames led the 
way into a pleasant room, the interior of 
which, even to the smallest detail of fur- 
nishings, was of alabaster whiteness. 
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“There are no conventions to observe,” 
he said. “ There aren’t any women about. 
If you find yourself hungry, or thirsty, you 
are supposed to help yourself to whatever 
you like, whenever you choose. The din- 
ing-room is just beyond the door you see 
over there, and the sideboard is kept 
stocked. If you would like a change of 
clothes, I think I can supply you. We are 
about of a build.” 

“ Why, that’s thoughtful of you,” Travis 
replied. “I believe I’ll change and borrow 
a cap, if you have one handy. I find my- 
self penniless, hatless, and rather helpless, 
it seems, at present.” 

Ames went out, returning quickly with 
various garments for nether wear, a coat 
and trousers of some soft, light fabric re- 
sembling silk, and a gray golfing-cap. 

“The bath-room is yonder,” he said, in- 
dicating a snowy doorway in the inner wail. 
“Make use of the dining-room. whenever 
you feel inclined. I'll return in a little 
while.” 

Travis made his toilet, and, no one ap- 
pearing, he presently strolled into the din- 
ing-room He discovered a variety of foods 
arrangea on a long sideboard, and _ helped 
himself. The dishes he tasted were all 
strange to his palate, but he found them to 
his liking. He drank a glass of a light 
wine, finding it excellent. 

His host reappeared as Travis finished 
eating. Ames indicated cigars and ciga- 
rettes on a stand near one of the windows 
with a gesture of invitation. Travis chose 
and lighted a cigarette. 

“T should like to send several telegrams 
as soon as possible,” Travis said. “Is 
there a cable or wireless station within 
reach? It would be well for me to notify 
my business office in New York of my es- 
cape and of my present whereabouts. Then 
I wish to make some special arrangements 
for the care of that young man, Browning. 
You said, I believe, that he was pretty bad- 
ly smashed up. And I'll need some 
money—” 

“The pilot’s hurts have been attended 
to,” Ames assured him. “ The injured man 
is now in a hospital; his injuries are serious, 
but not necessarily fatal. As regards com- 
municating with your people, that can be 
arranged. The main facts about the acci- 
dent are already in New York. Your 
friends are informed as to your present 
whereabouts, and they will not be anxious 
about you.” 
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“ Fine!” Travis commended. “ It seems 
I have tumbled from the sky into a land 
where one’s desires are anticipated. Your 
way of doing things is admirable, my 
friend!” 

Ames bowed with mock gravity. 

“ We strive to please the stranger within 
our gates,” he laughed. 

Travis followed his host out upon a broad 
roofed veranda. At Ames’s suggestion that 
they should go for a stroll in the vicinity, 
he readily assented. They set off along a 
winding roadway through the tree-like 
ferns. The road was paved with some 
springy substance like white rubber, upon 
which the footfall made no sound. The air 
was fragrant with pleasantly agreeable 
scents—the odor of flowers and trees and 
brooks. Travis sensed rather than smelled 
this impalpable fragrance, as if the impres- 
sion were one of memory recalling odors 
long vanished. ; 

Travis had a feeling of buoyance. His 
body tingled with energy. He was con- 
scious of a ridiculously absurd desire to 
dance and skip as he remembered doing 
when a small boy. He did not dance and 


skip, but he smiled at the thought. 


The next turn in the road revealed a 
broad vista of open fields, which were un- 
der cultivation in what seemed to be order- 
ly sequences of gardens. Travis saw men 
and women working among the rows of 
plants and different kinds of growing vege- 
tation which stretched away until lost to 
sight in the hazy distance. He was not 
versed in botanical lore, and the fact that 
such plants and shrubs as he saw were un- 
familiar was not surprising to him. There 
were flowers in vivid profusion, gorgeous 
in their wondrous brightness and variety of 
coloring. The effect was as if one were 
gazing out over a splendid expanse, aglow 
with softly blended tints and shades united 
to form a harmonious whole. The beauty 
of it swept over Travis and made him gasp 
with admiration. 

Ames smiled in understanding. 

‘ Makes a bright picture, doesn’t it?” he 
said. “These gardens are part of our scheme 
of employment. In this country every indi- 
vidual works at some vocation which is 
best suited to his or her capabilities. There 
are no idlers. We have no leisure class, as 
it is called in your country and elsewhere.” 

“You mean you have no wealthy peo- 
ple? Is your government socialistic?” 
Travis questioned. 
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“ Not in the sense with which you are 
familiar,’ Ames said. ‘“ Our affairs are 
ordered in accordance with certain recog- 
nized and rigidly observed laws, but out- 
side of that we are free from any sort of 
personal restraint. While one individual 
possesses as much wealth—that is to say, 
property—as any one else, we aren’t com- 
munistic in the sense of working for the 
benefit of the state; neither are we social- 
istic in that we develop the individual at 
the expense of the state. We are really an 
association of free individuals, each one of 
whom is a free agent in so far as he does not 
interfere with, or intrude upon, the personal 
liberties of his neighbors. The term neigh- 
bors,” Ames added smilingly, “ means 
everybody else, without exception.” 

“T think I understand. Your descrip- 
tion sounds like a utopia; and the world’s 
best thinkers have pretty well decided that 
milleniums and utopias aren’t practicably 
possible until human nature undergoes a 
radical moral transformation. Schemes of 
that sort may be a beautiful dream, but 
the leopard remains spotted and the zebra 
continues to wear his stripes. Does your 
plan work with even an appreciable degree 
of success? And, most important of all, 
has it stood up under the test of any con- 
siderable length of time?” 

“T assure you we are functioning 
smoothly,” Ames laughed; “and we’ve 
been in operation longer than you perhaps 
suppose.”’ 

Travis was silent as they walked on. 
They came to a little park-like space set 
with trees, on the crest of a low hill. In 
the valley below them, lying dimly ob- 
scured by an opalescent haze which lay 
over it like the mantle of Indian summer, 
Travis could make out the shadowy out- 
lines of buildings. The faint, far-away 
murmur of industry floated to his ears— 
the muffled thrumming of hammers, the 
clang of metal, and the throbbing beat of 
great machines at work. 

They sat down to rest on one of the park 
seats. 

“Down below us there are extensive 
workshops,” Ames said. ‘“ There are mills 
and factories of many kinds. The people 
who work in them do an astonishing num- 
ber of things. There are artizans of every 
description—workers in metal, wood, and 
stone; weavers of various textiles, glass- 
blowers, cutters of precious gems, potters, 
ceramic artists, wood-carvers; then there 
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are masons, carpenters, smiths; electrical, 
steam, and hydraulic engineers; silver- 
smiths, gold-beaters, and others who do 
things with paper, leather, ivory, and thou- 
sands of other materials. Both men and 
women are engaged in these various indus- 
tries. There are also great laboratories and 
machine-shops where people are busy at all 
branches of experimental research and sci- 
entific investigation.” 

Travis was profoundly impressed. 

“ Why, it’s a colossal affair!” he burst 
out. “I confess that you have awakened 
my curiosity, young man. May I 
ask, without offense, what is be- 
hind this—this astonishing ven- 
ture? Are you under the di- 
rection of one of the great 
world powers, or is it a 
sort of colony which is 
being — er — de- 
veloped by pri- 
vate interests? 

I can readily 
conceive of a 
man, or a 
combination 
of men, like 
Rockefeller, 
for example, 
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thusiast. Travis frowned and shook his 
head. 

“ It’s a beautiful dream, my friend,” he 
conceded, “ but only a dream. In order to 
succeed, you would have to remake the 
world and revolutionize the mental and 
moral nature of all the races of mankind. 
You are living in.a land of illusion!” 

Ames rose. c 

“The dream sometimes presages the 
reality,” he said, with a. flash of his white 
teeth. ‘‘ Let us be meandering homeward. 


The day departs.” 


TOUCHED WITH THE SPLENDOR OF THE SUNSHINE, A GREAT CITY LAY ON THE CURVING 
SHORE OF A SAPPHIRE BAY 


who would devote the capital necessary to 
an experiment of this kind—” 

“We aren’t an experiment,” Ames said 
quietly. “I am permitted to say that we 
are under the protection of a great power.” 

“And the end in view — the ultimate 
purpose?” 

“Is the greatest good benefiting the 
greatest number, regardless of either race or 
station.”’ 

Ames spoke with the fervor of an en- 


Travis dined alone in the Bohemian din- 
ing-room. His host professed to have been 
summoned on some minor errand in the 
neighborhood, and bade Travis deem him- 
self quite at home. He accepted Ames’s 
hospitality according to the generous spirit 
thereof, and made himself thoroughly com- 
fortable. The informality of the white 
villa was no small part of its compelling 
charm for Travis. He had never liked 
stilted conventions. 
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The big, pleasant veranda 
was the rendezvous for a dozen 
or more good fellows who 
dropped in singly and in groups 
as the soft, scented twilight 
deepened. These visi- 
tors were of differ- 
ent ages and 


y 
“yOU AREN'T ? 
IN A LAND OF 
ILLUSION. YOU 
HAVE LEFT 
THE LAND OF 
ILLUSION 
BEHIND FOR 
ALL TIME” 
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many nationalities. Several of them spoke 
English with difficulty. Most of them 
seemed to be young men, about the age of 
Ames; they were rollicking, care-free, and 
full of good-humored playfulness, cuffing 
one another about with jovial abandon. 
These ebullitions of energy were responsible 
for a number of friendly wrestling bouts 
staged on the greensward, in two or three of 
which Ames was an enthusiastic partici- 
pant. 

Later on some of the company brought 
out stringed instruments, and an impromptu 
concert was given. Among the songs were 
“ My Old Kentucky Home” and “ Suwa- 
nee River,” rendered by what the vocalists 
themselves called “ The Plantation Sextet.” 


Likewise a quartet, which included an En- 
glishman, a Frenchman, and two Germans, 
sang the “ Toreador Song” from “ Car- 
men” and “I Dreamt That I Dwelt in Mar- 


ble Halls.” One of the Germans—named 
Bergmann, but affectionately called Carl 
by most of those present—sang “ La Mar- 
seillaise”’ in French, and a Frenchman, 
Jean de Maris, responded with “ Die Wacht 
am Rhein ” in German. Northcott, an En- 
glishman, gave “ Mother Machree” and 
“* Comin’ thro’ the Rye,” and, upon request, 
“The Star-Spangled Banner.” 

Travis was asked to sing. 

“T never knew but one song in my life,” 
he demurred laughingly; “and it was a 
foolish street ditty.” 
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“Sing it, sing it!” the others insisted. ~ 


“ Let’s have it by all means. The incom- 
parable string band can play the accom- 
paniment for any piece of music ever writ- 
ten—hey, fellows? Be a jolly good fellow, 
and sing it!” 

So Travis stood upon his feet, and after 
a few false starts gave voice to that quaint 
old tune, “ The Sidewalks of New York.” 
He had forgotten most of the words, but 
he knew the air and trilled over the gaps. 
And when he came to the chorus, a dozen 
lusty voices joined in— 


But they would part with all they've got, 
Could they but once more walk 

With their best girl and have a twirl 
On the sidewalks of New York. 


Amid kindly laughter and salvos of ap- 
plause, Travis sat down. Their muscular 
and musical propensities gratified, those 
present disposed themselves in an attentive 
circle while certain acknowledged exponents 
of the fine art of polite controversy ex- 
changed intellectual blows. The discussion 
which followed dealt with a diversity of 
topics and brought to light strikingly di- 
vergent ranges of opinion. Travis found 
himself somewhat bewildered by the possi- 
bilities revealed in light rays, atomic bodies, 
and magnetic energies. He listened to g'ib- 
ly quoted authorities he had never before 
heard of, in support of or flatly rejecting 
the ancient doctrine of transmigration of 
souls. These genial debaters discussed with 
the zeal.of white-bearded savants subjects 
which to their listener’s mind were utterly 
unfamiliar and bizarre. They touched 
upon astrology, color-photography, Stoic 
philosophy, radio-activity, Chaldean cunei- 
form writings, liquid air, Mohammedan 
theology, stellar systems, submarine boats, 
American Indian folk-lore, Chinese politi- 
cal economy, the composition of the rings 
of Saturn, and comets. 

One of the older men, Thorne, who spoke 
with an English accent, sat beside Travis. 
Thorne was undoubtedly a man of bril- 
liant intellectual attainments. He dis- 
coursed with compelling charm in the 
realms of science and moral philosophy; 
he quoted lengthy passages from Herbert 
Spencer, Kant, Emerson, and a dozen 
others; he gave a short lecture on the ori- 
gin of life; he recited portions of “ Para- 
dise Lost” and “ The Divine Comedy ”; 
he epitomized the maxims of Confucius, 
and spoke familiarly of the Babylon of 
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“Belshazzar and the Egypt of Menes and 


the Ptolemies. 

When the visitors were departing, Travis 
ventured a question to his erudite neighbor, 
Thorne. 

“| have been greatly interested in your 
talk,” he said. ‘ You seem to have all the 
accumulated lore of the ages at the tip of 
your tongue. May I inquire if you are a 
teacher in some seat of learning?” 

“Not I!” Thorne replied amusedly. 
“ This high-brow stuff is only one of my 
relaxations. My real work is in the field of 
useful arts. I am a tool-maker.” 


IV 


“WE shall go exploring to-day, if you 
like,” Ames said the following morning. 
“So far you have only been ‘ under the 
walls.’ To-day, it is possible that you 
might enter the shining gates—” 

“The gates of Paradise?” Travis mused. 
“T'll confess that your country is alto- 
gether charming. It’s like Alice’s adven- 
tures in Wonderland. Everything is so 
different from the world I have been living 
in; the earth, the air, the sunlight—all have 
a refinement, a quality of freshness, a 
beauty— Those friends of yours, last 
night, were wonderful. They were men of 
ripened knowledge, and yet care-free boys. 
Happiness has almost departed from the 
civilized world in the last few years. It 
has become a rare and precious thing. 
Thousands seek for it all their lives and 
never find it. Here it seems to be the com- 
mon ‘ot. I catch whisperings of it in the 
air. One breathes it—a feeling of well- 
being, of beatific contentment.” 

“What you are getting is the universal 
thought,” Ames averred. “‘As a man 
thinks, so is he.’ Happiness is a state of 
mind.” 

“* T am beginning to fall in love with your 
land of illusion,” Travis declared. “ I may 
end by joining you.” 

Ames smiled indulgently. They struck 
off briskly along the white highway. 

New vistas of beauty, new marvels of 
color-blending, unfolded before Travis’s 
eyes at each turn of the way—the restful 
greens of foliage; the myriad-hued bright- 
ness of flowers; the lavender and mauve 
smoke haze deepening into purple and blue- 
gray shadows afar off; and over all the 
golden radiance of the morning glow. 

They came presently to fields of grow- 
ing grain and grassy meadows, where shad- 
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ows raced with the ripples that ran scurry- 
ing before the soft breezes. They passed 
by orchards and vineyards. Everywhere 
Travis saw workers at their tasks. Many 
of them sang as they worked. None loi- 
tered or waited for his companion to take 
the lead. 

“ And there aren’t any—not even a very 
few—that grow tired of the drudgery?” 
Travis questioned. 

“The work ones loves is never drudg- 
ery,” Ames answered. 

And so, walking, now in silence and 
again talking together as do friends that 
have known each other long, Travis and 
his guide at last drew near to a spacious 
grove of trees which stood upon the grass- 
carpeted slopes of a great hill. Travis saw 
a man sitting at an easel, painting upon a 
canvas; and dotted about the hillside he 
observed other figures of men and women 
employed in the same way. There were a 
few that worked upon models in clay. 
Higher up, on the crest of the hill, he could 
see the classic columns and white walls of 
buildings. 

“ This is one of our art colonies,” Ames 
said. “It is a place where creative genius 
Some are content to 


is given its chance. 
build according to a plan; but others would 
rather not travel the beaten path. Artists, 
sculptors, musicians, writers, inventors— 
such as these think new thoughts, creative 


thoughts. That is their real work.” 

“‘ How does one find one’s own particular 
work?” Travis asked. “Is not one very 
often at fault? Or does one follow a sort 
of process of elimination?” 

“The needle points true to the pole,” 
Ames said simply. 

“T am told that it flies off erratically 
sometimes,” Travis objected, “and spins 
round and round like a crazy thing.” 

“Only when some outside influence in- 
terferes—something artificial, as a rule. 
There are no artificial influences to inter- 
vene here.” 

The road mounted higher. Travis no- 
ticed that they had gained a level stretch, 
beyond which the path dipped again, to be 
lost in the purple mists of the valley. Ames 
stopped near a kind of natural grotto which 
indented a jutting point of the slope. 

Travis saw what at first seemed to be a 
peculiar formation of rocks among the 
rugged blocks of tumbled boulders. He 
stared dimly at the jumble of stone; then, 
abruptly, his vision cleared, and there stood 
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out sharp-cut and distinct the carven shape 
of a statue, a figure of heroic size chiseled 
out of the green granite which outcropped 
from the hill. The figure was that of a man 
poised in an attitude of strained attention, 
the face uplifted, the arms hanging lax, the 
fingers relinquishing their grasp of the han- 
dies of a fallen plow. The statue was un- 
finished. Mallet and chiséls lay near it, 
and the litter of stone chips showed that 
the sculptor might indeed have ceased his 
labors only a little while before. 

“ This,” Ames said, “is the visualized 
thought of a woman. It is called ‘ The 
Listener.’ The figure has heard a sound 
as of beating wings and a voice calling him 
by name. He believes it to be an angel— 
the spirit of inspiration. He listens to hear 
the message meant for his ears.” 

Travis leaned forward breathlessly; his 
face was rapt, ecstatic, transfigured; his 
eyes glowed with a shining light. 

“T can hear the message!” he cried 
hoarsely. “I catch the words. The voice 
says ‘Awake! Awake from the earth- 
dream! Awake!’ ” 

He moved closer and stooped down, 
without removing his gaze-from the face 
of the sculptured figure. His groping fin- 
gers found and clutched the mallet and the 
cutting-tool. Then he stood erect. 

“The message ought to be made plain,” 
he said, as if speaking to himself. “The 
sculptor has left it out. I know what it 
lacks. At the eyes and the lips—there is 
where it must be changed ever so little, and 
the message will become audible. I know ” 
—he laughed aloud, happily—‘ of course 
I know! One knows one’s work!” 

He placed the short ladder swiftly. 
Ames, watching him curiously, saw him 
mount and begin work. His fingers were 
clumsy at first, but after a moment he be- 
came surer, quicker, more skilful: Ames 
seated himself on a block of stone and 
waited. 

Travis talked as he worked. 

“T sha’n’t go back to New York,” he 
said; “ at least not for a long time. I am 
going to stay here and work. I want to 
think new thoughts. I’m sick of the world, 
with its sordid hates, its utter selfishness, 
its envy, and greed, and blind prejudices. 
I want to be happy!” 

“* He who joy would win must share 
it,’ Ames quoted. “‘ Happiness was born 
a twin.’ ” 

“ Meaning?” 
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“ Meaning that one alone may not at- 
tain the goal of perfect achievement. Crea- 
tive genius comes from a mating of two 
minds—minds affinitatively attuned; male 
and female, each bringing the things the 
other lacks. The man brings strength, 
courage, fortitude, honor; the woman, gen- 
tleness, patience, love, sacrifice. From this 
union springs the ideal.” 

Travis descended. A few strokes of the 
chisel had wrought a marvelous transfor- 
mation. The uplifted face of the statue no 
longer seemed dull and stolid. It was illu- 
mined, enraptured, filled with a wonderful 
understanding. It had become alive. 

But Travis no longer looked at the 
carven figure. Below them, in the valley, 
an almost miraculous transformation was 
taking place. The purple cloud that ob- 
scured the horizon had lifted and rolled 
back; and there, plainly visible, stately, 
far-flung, touched with the splendor of the 
sunshine, lay a great city on the curving 
shore of a sapphire bay, where white ships 
rode at anchor in the roadstead. 

And closer at hand, coming with blithe- 
some step toward them along the highway, 
was the graceful figure of a.woman. She 
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approached nearer and yet nearer, and 
Travis saw that she was smiling as he had 
often seen her smile in his waking dreams. 
And she held out her arms to him. 

“ That, I suspect ””— he heard Ames’s 
voice speaking as if across vast gulfs of 
space—‘ that must be the artistic young 
person whose handiwork you have seen fit 
to improve upon!” 

“ What’s that?” Travis cried out. “Am 
I seeing a fantom? What has come over 
me, here in this—this fantastic land of il- 
lusion?” 

“ Steady!” Ames replied. .“‘ You’re quite 
all right, old fellow. You aren’t in a land 
of illusion. You have left the land of illu- 
sion behind for all time. This is the coun- 
try of fulfilment!” 

Then she that had approached came 
close, close. Travis gazed deep into the 
glory of her eyes, and felt the soft, warm 
pressure of her hands in his. 

“ Virginia!” he whispered. “ Virginia, 
my mate!” 

“ Oh, Jerry!” She wept softly, her head 
against his breast. “It has seemed so 
long! It has seemed so long!” 

And now Travis understood. He knew. 








THE SEASONS 


Gtow of bloom on golden hills, 






/ Winds whose every mood is mirth; 


Song athrill in brake and brush— 


Spring smiles on the earth! 


Murmur of the laden bee 


Cruising free on fragrant coasts; 


Revelry in lane and field— 


Summer's singing hosts! 


Weavers in the vales who make 


Scarlet robes for pilgrims’ wear; 
Lilt of far and hidden flute— 


Autumn gipsy-fair! 


Song at end, and gone the bee, 


Pilgrims vanished in the west; 
Wood-fire glowing on the hearth— 


Winter's peace and rest! ra 


So with life the seasons come, 
So with love they cheerly go, 
Till, before we are aware, 
Softly falls the snow! f 





Arthtur Wallace Peach 


/ 
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The Ancients Were Modern 


DISCOVERIES WHICH SHOW THAT EASTERN PEOPLES OF FOUR, FIVE, AND SIX 
THOUSAND YEARS AGO WERE FAMILIAR WITH A LONG LIST OF THE CON- 
VENIENCES COMMONLY REGARDED AS MODERN INVENTIONS, AND HAD 
A CIVILIZATION IN MANY RESPECTS AS ADVANCED AS OURS 


By May Bosman 


E of to-day are always talking of 
our progressiveness, our moder- 
nity. It would surprise mgst of 

us to learn that five and six thousand years 
ago, or even more, there were probably a 
score of peoples who, in many ways, were 
just as modern as ourselves. 

Out of the soil and dust of the East 
there have come enough decipherable data 
to reconstruct a fairly complete history of 
the civil and political life of one of these 
nations, Southern Babylonia, in 3000 
B.c. We also have an almost equaliy com- 
plete retrospect of Northern Babylonia, 
Sumeria, Amurru, ancient Egypt, and a 
dozen others even further back than that 
—4000 and 4500 B.c.; and in all these we 
find remarkable similarities to some pres- 
ent-day survey of methods and customs in 
America, or England, or any of the most 
advanced and civilized countries. 

Babylonians and Sumerians, for instance, 
do not seem to have differed greatly from 
us. These ancient dwellers on the banks 
of the Tigris and the Euphrates, in the land 
now known as Mesopotamia, knew and 
practised many of our most cherished and 
lauded present-day “ innovations,” “ in- 
ventions,” and “ discoveries ” in matters of 
business, law, religion, and municipal and 
state administration. 

As far back as 4000 B.c. they had de- 
veloped an elaborate system of filing letters 
and documents. They had filing-cabinets 
with proper clay labels hung on them, and 
a clay card index, not only in the temple— 
which was the center of the commercial 
and civil life of the community in which it 
Stood, as well as of its religious life—but 
in their business offices and private homes. 
Proofs of this have been found by several 
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archeologists, the most recent, perhaps, 
having been published by Professors Clar- 
ence E. Keiser and Raymond Philip 
Dougherty. 

The Babylonians were among the most 
meticulous business people the world has 
ever seen. Filed away in their private ar- 
chives are found receipted bills, inventories 
of all sorts, deeds, personal papers, and in- 
numerable letters. They wrote all their let- 
ters, apparently, in duplicate, despatching 
one copy and keeping the other on file for 
future reference. This was done even in the 
case of social letters, as evidenced by fem- 
inine files that have been dug ‘up. 

Indeed, copies were made of every docu- 
ment drawn up, it would seem. Often both 
copies were filed away in widely different 
places, one being discovered by an arche- 
ologist years after the other has been de- 
ciphered, and miles from the first find. 


BABYLONIAN LETTERS AND MAIES 


Babylonians were acquainted with the 
basket case, probably for desk use—a clay 
or copper ancestor of our wire receptacle 
set at a busy man’s elbow, with letters in 
it waiting for his inspection and signature. 
Babylonian letters were “dictated and 
read,” from the evidences on specimens un- 
earthed and translated. In the margins of 
these are notes like “ Omit — mistake of 
scribe,” or a line is inserted in another’s 
handwriting and the notation in the margin 
explains, “‘ Omitted by scribe.” 

These letters, although modern in intent 
and contents, are curious in appearance. 
They were scratched with a sharp instru- 
ment, perhaps a stylus, on tiny tablets 
molded of adhesive clay and used while 
wet. The characters are what archeologists 
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call cuneiform, and look to the uninitiated 
not unlike stenographic notes. When the 
letter was done, it was laid in the sun to 
dry or baked in an oven. Then it was 
slipped into a clay envelope, sand was 
shaken in all around it, so that its sides 
would not be rubbed and, rubbing, be ob- 
literated, and the flap of the envelope was 
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A dead-letter office, or at any event a 
defective postal administration, is suggested 
by a number of unopened letters found in 
one spot above the buried city of Larsa, 
the biblical Ellasar. Dr. Reisner has found 
evidence of a parcel-post division, and there 
is no doubt that an express and freight ser- 
vice existed, with an efficient system of clay 
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A SPHINX OF RAMESES II (ABOUT 1300 B.C.), WHICH NOW GUARDS THE ENTRANCE TO THE 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


MUSEUM, PHILADELPHIA—THIS MUSEUM CONTAINS 


ONE OF THE FINEST COLLECTIONS OF BABYLONIAN ANTIQUITIES 


closed by pressing down the wet clay with 
the sender’s seal. This seal impression 
stood in lieu of a return address. On the 
face of the envelope was the address of the 
person for whom it was intended. 

Ancient peoples had a postal system. 
Many communications were undoubtedly 
sent by personal courier, but big cities had 
government messengers and some kind of a 
central office. In 2000 B.c. there were in 
operation not only interurban but also in- 
ternational mails. Professor George A. 
Barton and Dr. Reisner, well-known de- 
cipherers of cuneiform, are convinced of 
this. They have found records indicating 
that the cost of the interurban post was 
“shared by the different cities” between 
which it operated. 


tags, or bulla, which Keiser has recon- 
structed. The label was receipted by the 
express delivery man and then filed by 
the recipient to be used, later, in balancing 
his accounts and in taking a business or 
household inventory. The Babylonians 
were probably the greatest inventory-takers 
that ever lived. By their inventories alone, 
a great deal of ancient history can be 
rewritten. 


ANCIENT TRADE ON SEAS AND RIVERS 


Freight was transported by caravan or 
boat. When by boat, clay bills of lading 
were made out in triplicate. Professor 
Barton has deciphered duplicate bills of 
lading for a shipment of grain, preserved 
in the Haverford Collection. One of these 
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AN EXHIBIT IN THE KHEDIVIAL MUSEUM OF ANTIQUITIES AT CAIRO, EGYPT-—MODEL FIGURES 
FROM A TOMB NEAR THEBES, REPRESENTING WOMEN ENGAGED 


IN SPINNING FLAX AND WEAVING CLOTH 


the boatman probably attached to his 
cargo in a conspicuous place; the other he 


hung about his neck. “As the boatman 
in these days wore very little clothing,” the 
professor observes, “ the bill of lading could 
have been no great burden around his 
neck.” It was about three-eighths of an 
inch thick and one and one-fourth inches 
long. The Code of Hammurabi, written 
some time prior to 2000 B.c., made a Baby- 
lonian boatman responsible for goods lost or 
damaged in transit, so it behooved him to 
watch the bills. A third complete memo- 
randum of the shipment was retained by 
the shipper for his always methodically 
kept business files. 

All these ancient nations supported some 
kind of a merchant marine and a navy for 
use in time of war. Babylonians, Egyp- 
tians, and their contemporaries conducted 
a more or less extensive sea commerce, their 
vessels plying the Mediterranean, the Red 
Sea, and the Persian Gulf, and sailing far 
inland through a network of canals and 
waterways. Evidences of trade competi- 
tion survive in pottery remains, for in- 


stance. There is evidence that the center 
of the industry shifted in different periods, 
and there are plentiful samples of the cheap 
wares that impelled the shift. 

Those who sail the seas are necessarily 
ship-builders. When the Babylonians or 
the Sumerians had a vessel ready for 
launching, it was named and “ consecrat- 
ed.” We name ours and “ christen ” it. 

Their canals, waterways, locks, and gen- 
eral irrigation of arid lands are achieve- 
ments over the remains of which modern 
science marvels. The ancient Egyptians 
had locks, but they were primitive contri- 
vances of wood, worked laboriously by man 
power. Babylonian locks were of concrete, 
and some powerful leverage was employed 
to carry boats from a higher to a lower 
level, and back again. 

We have no relics of cranes and engines 
used by these ancient peoples, but the ruins 
of their buildings establish the certainty of 
some kind of hoisting-machines of prodig- 
ious strength. Engineers who could build 
pyramids surely must have had mammoth 
derricks. 
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Being great engineers, the Babylonians 
were also skilled mathematicians. Their 
bookkeepers could add, subtract, multiply, 
and divide such sums in their heads as no 
modern would attempt. Mental arithme- 
tic, Dr. Stephen Langdon points out, was 
probably the only arithmetic taught in the 
schools which in every city were connected 
with the local temple. Exercise tablets 
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no better rules, since, for this part of 
speech. 

We have found no better numeral system 
than the Babylonians’, for we are using 
theirs. They had calendars, but these dif- 


fered in various centers, according to the 
calculations of the astronomer in charge. 
Langdon reminds us that we are using the 
Babylonian year, week, and month. 


In 


























THE DECORATED TOMB OF APUKI AND NEBAMUN, TWO THEBAN ARTISTS OF A PERIOD EARLIER 
THAN 1300 B.C.—DURING THEIR LIVES THESE ARTISTS HELD A HIGH 


SOCIAL POSITION 


that have been found demonstrate that 
boys and girls—the sexes received equal 
education—were taught to do arithmetical 
problems involving at least three and four 
digits in each number without setting down 
their processes. No processes are ever 
found; only the result, often marked by 
the impress of a child’s thumb used to erad- 
icate a mistake on the wet clay. 

Thousands of clay text-books and exer- 
cise tablets have been discovered. Dr. 
\rno Poebel translated a number, among 
them a Babylonian history with a list of 
kings going back to the Deluge, and a Su- 
merian grammar dealing exclusively with 
the use of the preposition. We have found 
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Amurru, an almost forgotten country re- 
discovered within the last ten years by Dr. 
Albert T. Clay, the week was five days 
long, in contrast to the Babylonian week of 
seven days, with special sacrifices in the 
temple on the seventh day. This last ob- 
servance suggests our Sabbath, and was 
perhaps its direct origin. 

Indeed, there can be little that is new in 
religious forms. Langdon claims that his 
translations from early Sumerian tablets, 
dated unknown centuries before Hammu- 
rabi, who was six hundred years before 
Moses, prove that there was among the Su- 
merians, “ who were the historical prede- 
cessors of the Semitic Babylonians,” a rit- 
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ual embracing every feature of worship that 
has ever been in use among any people, 
Christian or heathen, from that day to this. 
It included all the sacrifices, genuflections, 
processions, incense-using, prayers, liturgi- 
cal singing, priests—“‘ everything that has 
ever been in the rubrics of religious worship 
in any subsequent age.” 

Land, then as now, was valuable; it 
could be bought, sold, and mortgaged. Its 






value was determined — “ assessed ” — by 
the location and productiveness of the soil 
itself, not by the building upon it. Here 
we see that the “ single tax ” is not a mod- 
ern novelty. 


CITY LIFE IN ANCIENT DAYS 


Babylonians looked upon the land as the 
only permanent thing in a country where 
the average building material was of no 
great permanence. They used sun-dried 
brick, and we may conclude that an an- 
cient city had aspects that would not be 
wholly unfamiliar to us. City streets were 
paved with cobble-stones and asphalt. Gu- 
dea, a priest who became ruler of Sumerian 
Lagash as far back as 3000 B.c., knew and 
used asphalt. Landscape gardening was 
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CLAY ENVELOPE (LEFT) AND LETTER TABLET (RIGHT) ADDRESSED TO ELMESHUM, A LADY OF LARSA, 
THE BIBLICAL ELLASAR, ABOUT 2000 B.C.—THE LETTER WAS SLIPPED INTO THE ENVELOPE 
AND SAND WAS SHAKEN IN AROUND IT TO KEEP THE INSCRIPTION FROM RUBBING 














practised, and “city beautifuls” may be 
supposed. Connected with each temple 
were nurseries from which workmen were 
despatched to set out trees and shrubs; 
public parks were institutions. 

In the ruins of most ancient cities hith- 
erto uncovered a foreign quarter can be 
traced. Flinders-Petrie, one of the great- 
est of the Egyptologists, was the first to 
note this in his excavations at Memphis. 
Art colonies also existed, like the Latin 
Quarter of Paris. James Henry Breasted 





found a sculptor’s studio in the ruins of an 
Egyptian city, and dates it about 1400 B.c. 

The “ high cost of living ” was only too 
familiar to the dwellers of these ancient 
cities. In the Yale Babylonian Seminary 
there is a tablet outlining the family budget 
of a householder of 2000 B.c. In the mar- 
gins are little despairing notes. Unpaid 
bills were found filed away with this record. 

When land was bought and sold in Baby- 
lonia, the transaction was marked by the 
execution of very modern deeds in dupli- 
cate, properly sealed. One copy was filed 
away in a building reserved for such docu- 
ments—a kind of city hall, or administra- 
tion building, which may have been a part 
of the temple, and which was certainly on 
temple grounds. A registrar of deeds was 
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in attendance. The custom continued into 
Old Testament days, as is shown by the 
account of a real-estate transaction in the 
thirty-second chapter of Jeremiah. 

Official records are numerous, and often 
are mingled in an archive with endless ju- 
dicial decisions and a conglomerate of busi- 
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One big firm in Babylon, the Rothschilds 
of their day, did an uninterrupted banking 
business for six hundred years. The Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Museum has many 
of their books. Yale has records of one 
Balmunamhe, a fabulously rich merchant 
of 2000 B.c., the Rockefeller of his time, 
who with his father held a mo- 





nopoly of trade in several lines. 











His name appears on a multi- 
tude of the city’s legal, real-es- 
tate, and government records. 
He was a heavy taxpayer, and 
on several occasions seems to 
have been elected to some gov- 
ernment office. 

Where there is wealth, there 
has been labor to create that 
wealth—and, of a surety, there 
have been labor troubles. In a 
tablet in the Yale Collection a 
Babylonian overseer, living some 
time around 3000 B.C., an- 
nounces to his men a distribu- 
tion of shares, but excludes the 
bricklayers from this proposed 
sharing of profits between em- 
ployer and employed. Appar- 
ently the bricklayers had been on 
strike. They are bidden to at- 
tend their master and “ state 
your grievance. Yours is not to 
benefit unless you attend.” 

Besides proof of profit-shar- 
ing, Babylonian business has 
handed down other evidences of 














progressive, humane practises 





PART OF A SUMERIAN LAW CODE WRITTEN ABOUT 2500 B.C., 
PROBABLY THE OLDEST CODE OF LAWS KNOWN TO 
MAN-~-THIS TABLET IS IN THE YALE COLLECTION 


ness contracts, letters of credit, despatches, 
promissory notes, endorsed notes, commit- 
ments of bailiment, receipts of rents, wage- 
lists, and .records of purchases and sales of 
every conceivable thing from slaves to 
dates. Sumeria and Babylonia had judges 
and courts, and there must have been a 
high order of legal talent. After decipher- 
ing hundreds of tablets dug out of the earth 
above Larsa, Dr. Henry Lutz—to quote 
but one of the archeologists who have made 
similar studies—declares that he found no 
records that would denote a Babylonian 
civilization in 3000 B.c. inferior to ours. 


BUSINESS IN ANCIENT BABYLON 


Business seems to have been conducted 
on a scale that we would not call mean. 


that might well interest mod- 
erns. The temple of Erech, for 
instance — and we do not yet 
know how many other temples, for more 
tablets must be deciphered before we find 
out—had a sick benefit fund and old 
age pensions in 3000 B.c. It also took a 
paternal interest in the children of its em- 
ployees, educated them, and, as soon as 
they were old enough to work, apprenticed 
them either in the temple or outside. 
This interest was extended to girls as 
well as to boys. Women held a high place 
in ancient Babylonia. She owned houses 
and slaves; inherited in her own right; gave 
promissory notes; paid taxes; went on an- 
other’s bond, sometimes a man’s; received 
equal pay for equal work with him in the 
temple. She was promoted over him, as 
the wage-lists covering several years in the 
temple of Erech attest. 
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In times of war we know that she worked . 


in the fields, taking men’s places. Wars 
were frequent, conscription the rule. There 
were frequent censuses—probably for pur- 
poses of the draft. 

Light on manifold phases of civilization 
and on various classes of society are re- 
vealed by each new translation of ancient 
records. Physicians had their fees regu- 
lated by a section of the Code of Hammu- 
rabi. They could charge only five shekels 
for attendance on a mushkenum, or labor- 
er, aS against ten shekels if the patient was 
a member of the avilum, or bourgeois class. 

Farmers had a bureau, or grange, with 
the nearest temple as headquarters. The 
temple looked after the farmer’s welfare, 
loaned him blooded cattle for breeding pur- 
poses and money when he needed it—with 
or without interest, according to his repu- 
tation for industry—bought his crops and 
resold them for him, and sent him laborers 
for the harvest. 

Priests and scholars and princes owned 
extensive libraries of valuable clay books 
laid on shelves that reached from floor to 
ceiling, with amanuenses and librarians in 
attendance and catalogues of contents. 
Ditto-marks appear in these, and in other 
places—ditto-marks precisely like ours, 
and employed for the same purpose. Dic- 
tionaries were known and used. Many 
have been found, perhaps the best-pre- 
served being from the library of Ashurban- 
ipal— the Sardanapalus of the Greeks— 
whose life and reign in Nineveh ended in 
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One might continue indefinitely, quoting 
from the finds and the deductions there- 
from made by the few scholars who can 
decipher cuneiform—I am told there are 
only about twelve men in the world who 
can read Sumerian, and eighteen who read 
Babylonian. More than a million clay 
records have already been dug out of the 
ground, and about half of these have been 
scraped of their encrusted dirt of ages and 
read. Many are duplicate copies, or over- 
lap data already acquired, but the great 
majority reveal new historical material of 
enormous value. 

These million tablets are but a begin- 
ning of the work that archeologists have 
yet to do. Hundreds of ancient cities in 
Egypt, Mesopotamia, Syria, and Asia 
Minor still lie buried under tons of sand, 
rock, and refuse. Under a thousand heaps 
of fragments and rubbish there may lie 
archives priceless to research workers. For 
two thousand years the sites upon which 
various excavation parties are now working 
for the different museums of the world were 
used by the natives living near them as 
quarries for building materials. The loss 
in monuments and documents must have 
been appalling. An incident that gives an 
idea of what has been destroyed was the 
rescue of the Tel el Amarna tablets, con- 
taining the interesting official correspond- 
ence between Palestine and the suzerain 
government of Egypt under Amen-Hotep 
III and IV (1400-1350 B.c.) When found, 
an old Egyptian peasant woman was pul- 
verizing them for use as a fertilizer! 








THE CALL AT THE CASEMENT 


In at the casement comes a call 






My lips may not transmute, 
As luring and ethereal 


As is a fairy flute. 


It seems, the while I list intent, 
Tis blent of breeze and bird, 


Or like some rare old instrument 


To sudden music stirred. 


It has the charm of lyric streams 
That ripple o’er the stones; 


The ecstasy of singing dreams 


In its faint undertones. 


I needs must heed—I have no choice— 


Be out and far away, 


The follower of that truant voice, 
The spirit of the May! 





Clinton Scollard 

































The 


Silver 


Veil 


BY RAY CUMMINGS 


Illustrated by Dudley Gloyne Summers 


E was one of those unusual charac- 
ters whom it has always been my 
pleasure to make and hold as 

friends. I had not seen him for several 
years when, quite by chance, I came upon 
him again in New York—three thousand 
miles from the city where I had first made 
his acquaintance. 

He was what you might call a seer—a 
professional mystic, whose powers over the 
occult, even in those old days in San Fran- 
cisco, when he was beginning his career, 
brought many a trusting believer to his 
feet, and many a dollar of their money into 
his pocket. 


Perhaps you may think him merely a 
charlatan, playing upon a credulous public 
with the cleverness of a born trickster. Un- 
doubtedly he was that, to a degree; and 
yet the line of demarkation between his 
chicanery and his true psychic power was 
always, to me, quite indistinguishable. I 


was sure the trickery was there. Indeed, 
he once laughingly admitted as much when 
I accused him; yet never could I separate 
the dross from the gold, or determine the 
proportion of each. 

But whether seer or trickster, he was 
likable enough to be any man’s friend. 
When I met him in New York he was about 
thirty-five years old, tall and lean—thin, 
almost—but wiry with an unconscious, lithe 
grace. He was smooth-shaven; his skin 
was unusually white —a pallor, nowever, 
that suggested nothing of ill-health. His 
features were masculinely strong, yet of al- 
most a feminine delicacy of mold. He 
wore his black, wavy hair a trifle long; his 
dark eyes looked out through lashes heavy 
as a girl’s. 

The strong feeling of friendship we had 
built up during those former years sprang 
readily into the hearts of both of us at this 
chance meeting. He insisted on taking me 
immediately to his studio on Central Park 


South; and I could see, even before I 
reached the luxurious rooms where he both 
lived and conducted his business, that the 
man had prospered. 

“Life is evidently treating you very 
kindly, Dorian,” I said. 

He smiled one of his rare smiles. 

“You shall see,” he answered, a boyish 
note of pride in his voice. “ Things are 
somewhat different from the old days, 
Carl!” 

We entered his somber, dimly lighted 
reception-room. Luxury and refinement 
showed.on every hand. That always was 
Dorian’s way. There never had been about 
him or his methods a hint of the garish, of 
the cheap and melodramatic striving for 
effect that is so often characteristic of the 
professed mystic. 

My eager questions about his work met 
with ready response. 

“ For years, Carl, I have been in daily 
contact with one great desire of the human 
mind—the desire to look into the future. 
It is a universal desire—you know that as 
well as I. Every human being feels it at 
one time or another. To know what the 
future holds—to lift its silver veil and stand 
face to face with destiny—who has not 
longed for that?” 

I remembered his crystal-gazing, the for- 
tune-telling of his earlier years, and all 
those other devices and methods of fore- 
telling the future that he and others of his 
profession must of necessity put to con- 
stant use. I mentioned them. 

“Of course,” he exclaimed. “ But 
neither I nor any one else has ever done 
more, by crystal-gazing or any other 
method that you name, than to draw back 
a corner of the veil for an instant. That 
is not what I mean. I mean looking into 
the future from the present moment to the 
very instant of death itself; spreading out 
the remaining span of life like a panorama 
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to be examined in detail, so that one’s des- 
tiny need no longer remain an unfathom- 
able secret of nature.” 

For the moment he seemed to be carried 
away by the thoughts his words inspired. 
He spoke almost as a crusader of the Mid- 
dle Ages might have spoken of his holy 
wars of conquest. 

“ To some, Carl, this desire to look into 
the future comes only as an idle wish, idly 
dwelt upon, forgotten with a sigh of resig- 
nation; but to others—and these others are 
the ones who come to me— it becomes an 
obsession. It causes the greatest mental 
anguish, and in these extreme cases it must 
be satisfied. Can’t you understand that, 
man? It must be satisfied, or it will de- 
stroy. Why, Carl, I know of many a sui- 
cide who hurried forward into eternity be- 
cause he was afraid to face the coming of 
death at its appointed but unknown hour!” 

I knew he presented a true picture. He 
had named a desire which no human heart 
has escaped. 

“Can you really satisfy that desire, 
Dorian?” 

I met his eyes squarely; and I thought I 
saw in them the impish light of mockery. 

“ Frankly, Carl, you want me to show 
you exactly what I am doing, don’t you?” 

“ Frankly I do,” I answered. “ What 
you say interests me tremendously.” 

I think I half expected him to lead me 
back into his inner rooms; but he made no 
move to rise. He was looking at me 
thoughtfully. 

“I’m wondering how I can show you 
best,” he said after a moment. Then, with 
a sudden thought, he glanced at his watch. 
“ By Jove, two o’clock! I had forgotten. 
My—my office hours are just beginning.” 
He smiled as he phrased it that way. “I 
hope you’ve had lunch—I’ve let you sit 
here—” 

“T have,” I assured him. 

‘Good! Then I’ll—” He stopped ab- 
ruptly. I could see him pondering some- 
thing. “ You sit over there, Carl, for an 
hour or two.” He indicated a chair in an 
inconspicuous corner of the room. “ I have 
only two appointments this afternoon.” 

Dorian had risen and was standing over 
me. I think I had never seen his face so 
inscrutable. 

* You can listen to what they say as they 
come and go; and then, if you wish, I will 
take you in and show you just exactly what 
I am doing.” 


I do not know why his words should 
have had an ominous sound; but I felt my 
heart chilled with sudden fear, as if I 
sensed some nameless danger impending. 
I forced myself to smile. 

“T shall be all curiosity,” I said. 

The door-bell rang. 

“ Sit over there, Carl.” 

He did not wait for me to rise, but dis- 
appeared immediately into an inner room 
of the apartment. 

II 


I HEARD soft footsteps in the hall. From 
my secluded seat, partially behind a screen, 
and shaded from the soft light that filtered 
through the window curtains, I could see 
perfectly every part of the room; but I felt 
that if I remained quiet my presence would 
pass unnoticed. 

I had barely become settled when the 
door of the room opened, and a woman 
entered, followed by Dorian’s Japanese 
attendant. The man made a punctilious 
little bow. 

“Tf madame will be. seated, I shall tell 
my master she is here.” 

He left silently. 

Whatever were my expectations regard- 
ing this first client of Dorian’s, certainly 
the woman at whom I was now gazing at- 
tentively measured up to none of them. 
She was a type unmistakable in almost any 
part of the world. I need not name it. 
Her cheap, garish clothes; her straw-col- 
ored hair; the rouge on her pasty cheeks; 
her bowed lips and heavily beaded lashes; 
a certain defiance in her bearing, recogniz- 
able even now, when she believed herself 
alone—all these stamped her for what she 
was. Only a few years before she might 
have been pretty with the freshness of 
youth; but that was gone now, and the 
artificial touches that she had assumed only 
accentuated its absence. 

As the Japanese boy withdrew, she 
crossed to one of the windows and glanced 
out of it idly. Then, dropping the curtain 
to its place, she seated herself in a near-by 
chair. After a moment she picked up a 
magazine, turned its leaves abstractedly, 
then tossed it back among its fellows on the 
table. I could see that she was restless, 
nervous, overwrought. 

A sudden pity for her sprang up in my 
heart. This girl who had come to face her 
destiny—-what would she meet? What 
could the coming years hold for such as 
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she? Health 

drained away in 

the cups of dis- 

sipation; youth 
gone; middle age skipped in a day, and old 
age laying its icy hand upon her with pre- 
mature haste. What family ties could she 
build for the future? What husband, what 
children, would minister with tenderness 
and devotion to the wants of her declining 
years? What, indeed, could the future 
hold for her? 

A light step sounded at the door. The 
woman turned hastily and rose as Dorian 
entered. He spoke no words of greeting, 
only the low question: 

“ You are ready?” 

I shuddered at the ominous portent of 
his icy tone. 

“ Yes,” she answered. She spoke almost 
in a whisper. Her figure stiffened. I saw 
her lips press tightly together, as if to for- 
tify her wavering courage. ‘“ Yes—I am 
ready.” 

He bowed gravely, standing aside to let 
her pass. As he followed her out of the 


HER LIPS PRESSED TIGHTLY TOGETHER, AS IF 
TO FORTIFY HER WAVERING COURAGE. 
*‘ YES—I AM READY,” SHE ANSWERED 


room, the swift glance he threw back at me 
was unmistakably sardonic. 

The door closed softly behind them. 
Their footsteps died away and left me alone 


in the heavy silence of the room. I do not 
know what I anticipated might be taking 
place behind that closed door, but I felt a 
chill of dread settling upon me. 

What mystery was this I was facing? 
What trifling with the secrets of nature had 
this strange man found possible? Was the 
future—so jealously guarded since the be- 
ginning of time—to be a secret no longer? 
Or was I indeed wholly mistaken? Was 
this only another of Dorian’s tricks—more 
subtle, more ingenious, but only a trick, 
nevertheless? 

The minutes dragged slowly past. The 
silence of the room, high above the street, 
oppressed me; the heavy incense in the air 
choked my lungs. And then, after what 
seemed an eternity, I heard the murmur of 
voices. The door of the room reopened; 
the woman entered, with Dorian, grave and 
imperturbable as before, following close be- 
hind her. 

They passed me and stopped near the 
center of the room, where she turned to 
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face him. I could see that she had passed 
through some tremendous ordeal. Tears 
hung in her eyes; her slack lips quivered. 
She was trembling unrestrainedly now. 

“If I only knew how to thank you!” 
she said softly. 

Relief and gratitude were mingled in her 
tone; but Dorian’s face remained as in- 
scrutable as ever. 

“ You forget you paid me yesterday,” he 
said evenly. 

It seemed so crude that I wondered at 
his saying it. 
“ Money! 

give—” 

“T could ask no more.” 

Was it a spirit of mockery led him to say 
that? 

The woman laid her hand upon his arm. 

“Tf only I had known! How easy it is 
now to face the future I have been fearing 
so long!” A look almost of exaltation was 
on her face. ‘‘ You have done so much for 
me to-day—you will let me thank you?” 

As if in answer, he shook off her tremu- 
lous hand on his arm, and, stepping to the 
outer door, flung it wide. In the hall his 
attendant stood waiting, motionless. 

“ You fave thanked me, madam.” The 
gesture he made was plainly one of dismis- 
sal. Then, as she neared him, he suddenly 
smiled frankly, and, extending his hand, 
added: “ And I am very glad—very glad 
indeed—that I have been able to help you.” 


Ill 


Tue door closed, and Dorian and I were 
again alone. I leaped to my feet. 

“Good God, man! Will you show me 
what you are doing, and how you did that? 
What does all this mean?” 

He stepped back, as if startled at my 
sudden outburst, but the easy smile on his 
lace remained. 

* Oh, hello, Carl! 
you were there.” 

He dropped into a chair, lighting a ciga- 
rette with easy grace. 

* Will you tell me what all this means?” 
asked again, as I stood looking down at 
mm. 

He raised his eyebrows questioningly at 
my tone. I think this was the first time he 
had really nettled me. 

‘Is this some trickery, 
demanded. 

His eyes narrowed to little glittering 
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“ Trickery?” 

His tone was cold, uncompromising as 
steel. My glance shifted before his; I re- 
gretted the bluntness of my words. 

“T understand nothing of what I have 
seen or heard, Dorian. The thing is natu- 
rally so inexplicable, so—” 

“If it were trickery, do you suppose I 
would trouble myself to talk to you about 
it as I have?” He had risen from his chair 
and stood fronting me, his figure drawn to 
its full height. Instinctively I shrank be- 
fore him. 
curtly. 

Before I could reply, he had swung about 
and left the room. 

For a moment I stood undecided. A lit- 
tle bell lay on the table. Should I summon 
an attendant and send for Dorian? Per- 
haps I had overstepped the bounds of 
friendship, and owed him an apology. 

I had reached no decision when, abrupt- 
ly as he had left, Dorian returned. He 
smiled amusedly as he saw me standing 
there. 

“Sit down, Carl! Our second visitor is 
waiting for me in another room. Sadji will 
show him in here in a moment.” 

He seemed quite to have lost his anger, 
if indeed it were anger that he had felt. 

“‘ Not over there,” he added, as I started 
for my secluded chair. “ Here—by me. 
You can talk with him also.” 

I seated myself in the chair he indicated. 

“ It may interest you, Carl, to know that 
from this gentleman whom we are about to 
meet I am to receive, this afternoon, the 
largest single amount that any one has ever 
paid me.” Dorian flicked his cigarette ash 
musingly. “ That is, if my services are 
satisfactory.” 

I watched him silently as he sat ab- 
stractedly staring at the floor. 

“ A very decent little fee—fifty thousand 
dollars.” 

“ Fifty thousand dollars!” I ejaculated. 

“If my services are satisfactory,” he re- 
peated calmly. 

It seemed preposterous. 

“Who is he?” I asked. 

“ His name is Roger Burton.” He had 
named a financier whose reputation was na- 
tion-wide. “What is the matter, Carl? 
May not I, Dorian Merlier, aspire to such 
a height?” 

“Why, yes, I—I suppose you may,” I 
stammered. 

“You looked so shocked! 


“Tt is not trickery,” he added 


But never 
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mind, we will—dispose of him quickly.” 
He seemed to choose the word deliberately. 
“Then I will take you in and show you— 
all that you wish to see!” 

I had no time to recover from my sur- 
prise, or to read a meaning into these last 
words, before the door leading into the hall 
opened again. The Japanese attendant 
stood aside deferentially to allow the visitor 
to pass. 

Dorian and I rose to our feet. The man 
coming toward us was perhaps in his early 
seventies — small and frail, with smooth- 
shaven face, thin and deeply furrowed. In 
his hand he carried his gray soft hat and 
a gold-topped walking-stick. He seemed 
wholly self-possessed, quite at his ease, as 
he advanced, smiling genially and extend- 
ing a hand to Dorian. 

I wondered how Dorian would greet him. 
I expected, I think, a renewal of that air 
of mystery which had characterized his 
meeting with the girl; but nothing of the 
sort occurred. Dorian shook the proffered 
hand cordially, and presented his distin- 
guished visitor to me. The little man drew 
off his gloves and handed them, with his 
hat and cane, to the obsequious Japanese. 

As the attendant withdrew, Dorian drew 
up chairs and we sat down together near 
one of the windows. 

“T trust, Mr. Merlier, that you are not 
about to disappoint my expectations,” the 
financier began. 

His tone was friendly, but crisp and 
businesslike. Dorian met him on his own 
ground. 

“ That, sir, is a result I do not anticipate. 
All that I have promised I am prepared to 
fulfil.” 

The cleverness of the man was superb; 
his manner carried conviction. The visitor 
nodded. 

“Then you will find me quite ready to 
carry out my part of the agreement. I as- 
sume that my word on that point is suf- 
ficient?” He glanced at me significantly. 
“Or perhaps you wish me to name the 
amount to this gentleman?” 

I felt myself flush at this last suggestion; 
but Dorian’s face remained unchanged. 

“T think, Mr. Burton, I have already 
said that your terms were quite satisfactory 
to me,” he answered calmly. “I require 
no witness to an agreement when I have 
the word of a gentleman.” 

The little financier rubbed his hands 
together. 
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“ Then that is settled. We may as well 
start—if you are ready?” 

“At your convenience, sir.” 

The visitor pondered a moment. 

“ Perhaps I should first say this, Mr. 
Merlier—I want you to realize that I am 
entering upon this experiment with no silly 
idea of looking into the future for senti- 
mental reasons. If I were able to forecast 
certain business transactions—if you could 
predict what will occur in certain—” 

Dorian frowned. 

“You will please understand me, Mr. 
Burton. I am no fortune-teller; I predict 
nothing. I am about to lay bare before 
you all the allotted span of life you have 
left to live. I shall make it clear to you in 
every detail. When you leave this house 
this afternoon, your future will be to you 
as your past—a memory from which you 
can pick and choose, gleaning such facts as 
you desire; but that is all I can do. I can- 
not show you one thing and blot out an- 
other. Nor can you stop, once you start, 
until the very end is reached.” 

Dorian spoke slowly. I thought I had 
never seen his gaze so piercing. It seemed 
to be measuring the effect of his words with 
infinite care. 

“ There is no half-way, Mr. Burton,” he 
added. “It is all or nothing.” 

The financier shifted his glance, gazing 
fixedly across the room. After a moment 
he seemed to shake himself together. He 
rose to his feet. 

‘“ That —if you can do it — should be 
quite satisfactory,” he said. “Shall we 
start now, Mr. Merlier—if you are ready?” 

As they left the room, Dorian lingered 
behind. 

“When we return, Carl, you will be sit- 
ting there,” he said softly, indicating the 
darkened corner of the room behind the 
screen. 

The door closed upon him, and I was 
again alone. 

IV 


I PACED the room nervously, pondering 
all I had heard in these two widely differ- 
ent interviews. As before, I felt that om- 
inous sense of dread come over me. I could 
not believe that Dorian was wholly sincere; 
and yet I think that perhaps it was the 
very dread of his sincerity that frightened 
me, for there seemed to be something al- 
most sinister about the necromancy that 
could wrest from nature so vital-a secret. 
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I had been pacing back and forth perhaps 
fifteen minutes when I suddenly remem- 
bered Dorian’s last words. I immediately 
dropped into the secluded seat behind the 
screen, although I had no expectation that 
he and _ his 
client would 
return in so 
short a time. 

Hardly 
was I settled 
when the 
sound of a 
voice became 


audible. I heard 
a door slam; 
there followed 
the soft. tread 
footsteps. Then the door before me 
swung open. 
‘This way, Mr. Burton. We will rest 
t here a few moments more before you 
le ive,” 
lhe change in the financier was the most 
iazing thing I had yet seen in this ex- 
‘ordinary series of incidents. Scarcely a 
iarter of an hour had passed since he left 
the room a composed, self-possessed man 
business, ready to put to the test the 
iims of one in whose sincerity I knew 
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he had only half believed. He returned 
stripped of all that had made him before a 
dominant figure. His composure, his self- 


possession, completely gone, he came wa- 
vering through the doorway, half supported 


“GOD'S WAYS ARE SOMETIMES IN- 
SCRUTABLE,” DORIAN SAID GENTLY; 
“BUT THEY ARE ALWAYS VERY JUST" 


by Dorian, and sank trembling into the 
nearest chair. 

“You'll be all right in a moment, Mr. 
Burton,” said my friend soothingly. 

The mellow light from the window fell 
full on the financier’s face. The look he 
gave Dorian was thé look of a frightened 
child just awakened from a nightmare. 

Dorian laid his hand gently on the little 
man’s forehead. 

“A drop of brandy, to steady you?” 

He opened a cellarette at the side of the 
room, which I had not noticed before, and 
poured a little liquor. The financier grate- 
fully drank it and the water Dorian 
proffered. 
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“ T’m—I think I’m all right now.” He 
put his hand over his face for an instant, 
as if to shut out some terrifying vision. 
“T shouldn’t have—I did not understand 
—if only I had known!” 

The woman’s very words! 

“ God’s ways are sometimes inscrutable,” 
Dorian said gently; “ but they are always 
very just.” 

He stood with almost tender solicitude 
beside the man’s chair, waiting for him to 
recover his composure. There was a long 
silence. 

“If only I had known!” repeated the 
financier finally. “ You have done me a 
very great—a very wonderful service, Mr. 
Merlier.” 

He seemed now to have partially re- 
gained his self-possession. Dorian bowed 
gravely. I could see his manner changing 
to keep pace with that of his client. 

“ If you really feel that you have—bene- 
fited,” he said slowly, “I am very glad— 
very glad indeed; though, as I have said, 
I am ready to show—” 

He paused at the man’s involuntary 
shudder. 

There was another silence. Then the 
isitor rose unsteadily to his feet, a little 
black oblong book in his hand. I felt, 
rather than saw, Dorian’s figure relax. It 
was as if inaudibly he were breathing a sigh 
of relief. 

“ The desk is here, Mr. Burton,” he said 
evenly. 

He stood motionless at the financier’s 
elbow while Burton wrote his check. I felt 
myself holding my breath; but the hand 
that Dorian extended to take the check did 
not waver. His demeanor was calm and 
courteous. 

“TI thank you, sir,” he said simply. 

Burton rose to his feet. 

“T never break my word,” he said. 
“You have earned that money; and I shall 
never forget what you have so unexpected- 
ly made me realize to-day.” 

Dorian rang the little bell. Almost in- 
stantly the attendant appeared with the 
financier’s hat, gloves, and cane; and a 
moment later the door closed upon him. 

I was still sitting quiet when Dorian 
came back into the center of the room. 
Evidently he had for the moment forgotten 
my existence. He sank into a chair and 
closed his eyes. He seemed almost at the 
point of exhaustion, as if he had used to 
the limit his reserve of nervous energy. 
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I left my seat and crossed the room to- 
ward him. He rose instantly—vibrant, full 
of life, self-possessed as before. 

“ Congratulate me, Carl!” The little 
white slip of paper fluttered in his fingers. 
* A good afternoon’s work for any man!” 

We sat down together and talked. He 
seemed enthusiastic as a boy over his suc- 
cess; but nothing that he said, and nothing 
that I could lead him to say, made the af- 
fair more understandable to me than it had 
been. 

“Tt’s your turn now, Carl,” he said, 
when I would let him stand me off no long- 
er. “Come! What I have promised, I do. 
I said you shall see—whatever you wish.” 

He had risen and was standing over me. 
His bantering eyes seemed impishly weav- 
ing a jest into his words. I felt myself 
shiver with a vague thrill of fear. 

“What are we going to do?” 

“T am going to show you every detail of 
your future life—just as I have those 
others.” 

I stood beside him. 

“T shall be all curiosity,” I said; but 
the tone was forced. 


V 


THE adjoining room, into which we now 
passed, proved to be nearly equal in size 
to the one we had left. Rich Turkish rugs 
covered its floor, and its windowless walls 
were shrouded with heavy, dark-colored 
draperies. A cluster of evil-looking knives 
and simitars ranged along one side, under- 
neath which stood a broad divan with many 
pillows. From the ceiling depended a huge 
wrought-iron lantern—the only light in the 
room—whose broad amber beam reflected 
a score of sinister glints from the naked 
steel on the wall. The air was heavy with 
a cloying incense; the whole effect was de- 
pressing in the extreme. 

“Let us stop here a moment,” said Do- 
rian. ‘“ There are some things I should 
like to say to you before we—begin.” He 
pulled me down beside him on the couch. 
“You have called me a trickster.” He ig- 
nored the protesting hand I raised. “ Per- 
haps you will take that back—before we 
finish!” 

I started to speak, but he silenced me 
with a swift gesture. I stared at him 
blankly. This measured, careful tone I had 
never heard from him before. 

“T have told you what I am about to 
do. What I told you was the simple truth. 





THE 

I know you did not believe it. You do not 
believe it now, do you?” 

The dull yellow light on his face made it 

ghastly and unreal. My wits seemed to 


scatter before hic burning gaze. 
“ I—I don’t know,” I faltered. 
No shadow of a smile crossed his face. 
“You do not believe me now—though 
But you do under- 


you will in a moment. 
stand me, do you not?” 

“ Yes,” I said. 

The word seemed to come almost invol- 
untarily from my lips. His blazing eyes 
held mine. The vague thought came to me 
that he was trying hypnotism, but an in- 
stant later his gaze swung idly away. 

A little copper bell stood on a tabouret 
at his elbow. He rang it softly. Almost 
before its tones died away, a slender, 
brown-skinned, white-turbaned youth stood 
before us. 

“ Prepare—at once,”’ said his master. 

A flash of white teeth, a low bow, and 
the young Hindu was gone. Dorian turned 
back to me. 

“To look into the future—it is almost 
trite when you say it that way; but I some- 
times believe it the most solemn thought 
that words can create. We live in the fu- 
ture, most of us—the golden age toward 
which we are always looking, but which we 
have never seen; the future that is lighted 
by the radiant colors of hope. Curious 
that we should all be so eager to pale those 
beautiful colors in the white glare of knowl- 
edge!” He laughed cynically. “ It is cu- 
rious, Carl—don’t you think so?” 

“Why yes, I—it is a human curiosity 
we all have, I suppose.” 

“ Not all of us, Carl. Our motives are 
many and various. Curiosity is only one 
of them.” He rose to his feet, still regard- 
ing me intently. “ Are you quite ready— 
quite prepared?” 

I felt my nerves steadying. 

“Why, yes,” I said; “whenever you 
are, 

He led me down a dim, narrow hallway, 
lighted at intervals by soft-colored lights; 
our footsteps fell soundlessly on the heavy 
nap of its carpet. A breath of cool air 
came down it; the sickening sensation I had 
ielt a few moments before left me. 

I determined now to retain full posses- 
sion of my faculties, if I could. I had no 
idea what I was about to see—what expe- 
rience I was to undergo; but I understood 
thoroughly that Dorian was treating me 
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now as he had those others—that he would 
try to make me see what they had seen, 
feel as they had felt; and that if, at the 
end, I did not understand, he would mere- 
ly laugh at me for one who could be fooled 
as easily as they. I felt that he was bring- 
ing every art, every power, he possessed to 
bear upon me; and whether his powers 
were in truth supernatural or not, I was de- 
termined now at last to find out. 

“ This way, Carl.” 

We turned a sharp angle and emerged 
abruptly into a broad open space. My 
first feeling was that I was outdoors, but I 
remembered it was now mid afternoon, and 
the beautiful scene that lay spread out be- 
fore me was lighted by soft moonlight. At 
my feet lay a little shimmering pool of 
water, its stone edges bordered with flow- 
ers. Palms stood about, rustling softly in 
a gentle breeze that gratefully fanned my 
flushed face. 

A second glance showed me that I was in 
a room, larger and much higher than either 
of the others. Its blue ceiling, thirty feet 
or more above me, was dotted with tiny 
lights that blinked and twinkled like myriad 
stars. Beyond the palms I could see the 
mirror walls of the room reflecting the 
graceful fronds into an infinity of distance. 
The scent of the flowers perfumed the air; 
from far off somewhere came the faint 
sound of music. 

“Let us sit here,” said Dorian, and 
pulled me down upon a little marble bench 
at the edge of the pool. “I want you to 
understand exactly what I am about to do, 
so that there wiil be no confusion in your 
mind.” 

He seemed to speak quite frankly, quite 
unaffectedly now. 

“You have been scoffing at me in your 
heart—you have believed nothing I have 
said—nothing I have promised have you 
expected I could fulfil.” 

He gripped me suddenly by the shoul- 
ders, forcing me around to face him. In 
the pale light I could see that the white- 
ness of his cheeks was tinged with a flush 
of red. I looked squarely into his eyes as 
his hands held me, and in them I saw noth- 
ing but the light of sincerity and truth. 

“The time for evasion has passed,” he 
went on earnestly. “ Don’t you understand 
that, Carl? I could not evade now if I 
wished—the moment of action is at hand.” 

I had expected, at this last moment, no 
such directness from Dorian; and suddenly 
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I found myself believing wholly in his-sin- ready and have given me the word, there 
cerity. He was speaking the truth—he _ will appear over there — behind that sil- 
could indeed perform the promised miracle! ver veil—the images of scenes in your life 
He released me, and, raising his arm, that are to come. You will not mistake 
sharp-etched in the moonlight, pointed them. Some hidden sense that we can- 
across the little pool. In the shadows of not understand will make their meaning 
perfectly clear to your 
; mind. They will flash be- 
fore you faster than any 
pictures have ever flashed 
before. The events of a 
year will pass in a moment, 
yet each will impress itself 
indelibly on your memory.” 
He rose and stepped 
backward out of the light 
into the deep shadow be- 

hind me. 
“ You are at the brink of 
eternity, Carl.” His low, 
solemn voice min- 
gled with the mu- 
sic, which I real- 
ized was growing 
steadily louder. 
“Death can no 
longer hold for 
you its mysterious 
dread, for now 
you will see it 
approach — you 
will know exactly 
when and how it 
comes. You are, 
in very truth, fac- 
ing your destiny.” 





































DORIAN WAS SPEAKING 
THE TRUTH — HE COULD 
INDEED PERFORM THE PROM- 
ISED MIRACLE 

















its farther side, among the 
palms, I saw the vague out- 
lines of a ghostly rectangle 
—what might have been a 
diaphanous silver veil, or se- 
ries of veils, hung one behind 
the other. 

“] shall be near you,” he 
said. ‘“ When you are quite 
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The sound of chiming bells came faintly 
from the distance—soft, sweet, ethereal— 
like a silver carillon pealing out its anthem 
from some ancient belfry. 

“ Death is a very solemn thing, Carl, 
when we meet it face to face.” His voice 
came lower than before, as if he had moved 
farther away. “ But it should inspire us 
with awe, not fear. A great poet has said 
that the coward dies a thousand deaths, 
the brave man dies but once. Those are 
very true words, Carl. This death of yours 
can come but once. You need never fear 
it again, for now you shall see its form— 
you shall know the very hour, the very mo- 
ment, it is destined to enfold you 
in its sable shroud.” 

A menacing note raised his voice 
from its drab monotone as he add- 
ed cynically: 

“ You will have destroyed hope; 
but what of that, since you will 
have replaced it with knowledge?” 

VI 

I sat silent, staring out across 
that shining little stretch of water. 
The swaying outlines of the silver 
veil seemed clearer now. I won- 
dered if it were because the moon- 
light had crept up to it. The mu- 
sic seemed all about me, still soft 
and ineffably sweet. Somewhere 
in the distance the silver-tongued 
bells still rang out their chimes. 

Face to face with my destiny! 


THE TIME FOR EVASION HAS PASSED,”’ DORIAN WENT ON EARNESTLY. 
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I could not doubt that now. Dorian and 
his possible trickery had faded away. I 
saw nothing, thought of nothing, but that 
glowing silver veil and what it was to dis- 
close to me. 

The events of to-morrow—of all those 
to-morrows that made up my remaining 
span of life—what would they be? 

I had always hoped that I might live to 
old age. Hope! At the thought that came 
to me my heart grew suddenly cold. Sup- 
pose I were to die to-morrow? Then to- 
night, like a criminal condemned, I must 
sit through an eternity of suffering and 
watch the coming of dawn — the last on 


= 
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“| COULD NOT EVADE 


NOW IF I WISHED—THE MOMENT OF ACTION IS AT HAND” 
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earth for me. And yet not like a criminal, 
either, for in Ais breast would be that little 
warming spark of hope, while in mine it 
would be utterly extinguished, leaving only 
the chill of the death I was awaiting. 

The silver veil seemed growing steadily 
brighter. Vaguely I thought I saw shad- 
ows taking form behind it. Was it about 
to lift? What was it Dorian had said? He 
would wait for my word—would wait until 
I was ready. I had given no word—lI was 
not ready. Where was Dorian? 

I must have half turned in sudden fear, 
for instantly his soft voice said gently: 

“You have nothing to fear, Carl. You 
will know your destiny in a moment.” 

I turned back, relieved by the sound of 
his soothing voice, and stared again at the 
shining veil. How foolish of me to think 
such things! I was not to die to-morrow; 
I should probably live many years. 

“T am waiting, Carl, for your word,” 
said the voice of Dorian once more. 
“ Surely you are not afraid of these things 
you long to see?” 


I did not answer. Did I dare destroy 


forever the hope which I knew had sus- 
tained me through every trouble, every 


crisis of my life? An invalid, perhaps, in 
later years—could I bear the burden of 
pain that might rack me month and year 
unceasing, if I knew that at the end lay 
only death? Was not this, in very truth, 
a sinister, diabolical knowledge I was 
seeking? 

Again I heard Dorian’s quiet voice. 

“T can wait no longer, Carl. The time 
has come. You need not try to leave your 
seat or close your eyes—you cannot shut 
it out. You must face it now.” 

The music suddenly ceased; the bells 
were stilled; a hush fell over the shimmer- 
ing scene. I stared wide-eyed at the veil. 
A faint glow of pink crept up behind it. 
The shadows I had seen before grew denser. 
They seemed to move; I saw them begin 
to take form. My future was about to be 
enacted before me! 

My wildly beating heart seemed smoth- 
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ering me; I was trembling violently; cold 
beads of sweat stood out on my forehead. 
A solemn, deep-throated bell began tolling 
its hollow knell. 

I could stand it no longer. At last I 
knew that I dared not face this terrible 
knowledge! I did not want to look into 
the future. I was afraid; and I thanked 
God for His mercy in having withheld it 
from me. 

I leaped to my feet and cried aloud in 
terror: 

“Stop, Dorian! Stop! You must not! 
I can’t stand it! I don’t want this knowl- 
edge—I’m afraid—afraid—” 

I felt his protecting arm about my shoul- 
ders—heard his calm voice in my ear. 

“ Tt’s all right, Carl—it’s all right. Come 
in here with me and rest. You'll be all 
right in a moment.” 

I stumbled through a doorway into a 
cool, airy room with the afternoon sunlight 
streaming in through the windows. Un- 
resisting, I let him lead me to a couch upon 
which I sank, covering my face with my 
hands. 

He stood before me. 

“ You made a very wise choice, Carl,” he 
said quietly. ‘“ God’s ways are always just. 
He holds the future from us—and now you 
know it is best that He should: Human 
life has no surer friend than hope; the 
knowledge you sought would make a very 
poor substitute.” 

There followed a moment of silence. I 
looked up at him; he stood with arms fold- 
ed, regarding me musingly. The irony 
gleaming in his eyes showed as plainly as 
in the smile that curved his lips. 

“You are like all the others, Carl. If 
you, like them, had really craved a knowl- 
edge of your future, you would be glad— 
and would gladly pay me for this realiza- 
tion that God’s way is best. The knowl- 
edge which you all think you want, you 
dare not face. I can but offer you om- 
niscience—I cannot make you accept it.” 

He shrugged; and the gesture was more 
expressive than all his words. 





FULL MOON AND WATERFALL 


A scarrF of silver gossamer with stitchery of pearls; 
An iridescent veil that floats about undines at play; 


High on a branch of moonshine hung, where ghostly mist upcurls, 


The wraiths of all the rainbows caught in shining webs of spray! 


Nelle Richmond Eberhart 

















The Strife of Age and Youth 


THE DECAY OF PARENTAL AUTHORITY AND THE INCREASING DISRESPECT OF YOUNG 


PEOPLE FOR 


HERE is no quarrel so old and so 
ever-recurring as that between age 
and youth. Their contempt for 

each other has made much amusing litera- 

ture, and in their social intercourse it has 
never been more than thinly disguised. 

Where youth has affected reverence for 

gray hairs, it has usually been a rather 

transparent hypocrisy. There have, in- 
deed, been beautiful exceptions, though 
these, it is to be feared, have only proved 
the rule, which is that 





Crabbed age and youth 
Cannot live together. 


The story, of course, is far older than 
Shakespeare, whose Hamlet, with all his 
common sense, had to exclaim on “ these 
tedious old fools.” It has to be admitted 
that Polonius was a somewhat extreme ex- 
ample of the senile bore; yet it is a ques- 
tion, if a census could be taken of bores, 
whether the young men would not come out 
on top. 

By “ youth” I suppose one means per- 
sons of the male sex under twenty-five. 
\fter that they begin to age rapidly, and 
by thirty they have experienced everything 
worth doing or knowing. One is well aware 
that by merely living to eighty one does not 
achieve wisdom, but wisdom is at least as 
likely to be achieved by reaching that age 
as by living to twenty-five. 

Goethe said that “the destiny of any 
nation at any given time depends on the 
opinion of its young men under twenty- 
five.” I do not believe that any more fool- 
ish statement has ever been made by a wise 
man—if a man who was crazily in love 


with a girl of seventeen when he himself 
was eighty can rightly be regarded as wise. 

All the same, it may easily be admitted 
that youth, through the ages, has had to 
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FEATURES OF THE 


suffer a great deal from stupid old men 
who at no time of their lives were either 
wise or in any way important. An extend- 
ed existence of consistent dulness has too 
often been the only claim that age could 
put forward for wisdom. Mere longevity 
is all that many old men can show for their 
lives. And one readily sympathizes with 
Pitt in his famous denunciation of such old 
Parliamentary bores, when he ironically 
apologized to the House of Commons for 
“the atrocious crime of being a young 
man.” Alas, youth is a crime which is soon 
outlived, for, as Thucydides has said, 
“ bright youth passeth quickly as thought, 
nor is the speed of couriers swifter.” 

For the recrimination which from time 
immemorial has been exchanged between 
youth and age, one cannot but feel that age 
is chiefly blameworthy. Age, without any 
particular reason, has usually been jealous 
of youth. In men, particularly, the atti- 
tude is foolish. In women it is more under- 
standable, for beauty has a shorter lease 
than strength of body or of mind. 

While it may be admitted that to some 
degree age is a “trust,” anxious to keep 
the world to itself, it is a great deal less so 
than it was, and men of mature years grow 
more and more anxious to take their juniors 
into partnership, and to share life with 
them in a comradely spirit. There was a 
time when older men were anxious, as long 
as possible, to preserve a monopoly of the 
good things of life—an attitude which made 
their heirs not unnaturally eager for their 
demise. Besides, older men had a way of 
hypocritically depreciating pleasures which 
every one knew they continued to enjoy, 
and of inculcating wisdom which they were 
seldom observed to practise. They con- 
demned those “ follies” of youth which 
either they were past enjoying, or which 
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they indulged in secret. They preached 
severity for youth, but themselves followed 
the primrose path. Therefore they lost the 
authority to which their experience justly 
entitled them; and young folk, seeing only 
their hypocrisy, had no faith in counsel 
which otherwise might have saved them 
much costly experience. 





THE DECLINE OF PARENTAL AUTHORITY 


Immemorial as is this old duel between 
the generations, it is claimed by some pes- 
simistic observers—who have, it must be 
confessed, all too striking evidence for their 
gloomy vaticinations—that the antagonism, 
particularly on the side of youth, was never 
so bitter and cynical as at present. Young 
England has been painted as particularly 
rebellious and brutal in its attitude. There 
was founded in that country, just before 
the war, a society entitled the Duty and 
Discipline Movement, with the aim of com- 
bating the wide-spread decay of authority. 
From a volume published under its auspices 
I will quote two anecdotes contributed by 
Raymond Blathwayt. 

Mr. Blathwayt was at luncheon on one 
occasion, in an English country house, when 
the spoiled young son of the family, a lad 
of fourteen, asked his mother for a bottle 
of champagne. 

“ No, darling,” was the sentimental an- 
swer. “It isn’t good for you in the middle 
of the day.” 

To which the charming young hopeful 
replied: 

“ You filthy swine!” 

The mother flushed, and the father, who 
was present, could find nothing more forci- 
ble to say but the feeble protest: 

“Oh, Harry, Harry! You oughtn’t to 
talk like that.”’ 

One is grateful to Mr. Blathwayt for 
leaning over the table and saying: 

“ My lad, I wish I had the pleasure of 
being your father for five minutes.” 

On another occasion he observed a boy 
of thirteen talking with a white-haired old 
soldier, a distinguished general. In a sud- 
den lull of conversation, the boy’s voice 
came to him clear and sharp: 

“ You silly old fool!” 

Mr. Blathwayt considers that these were 
doubtless extreme examples, but even so 
that they could occur at all marks a ten- 
dency of the times of which it is to be 
feared they are all to symptomatic. 

There is a peculiar ingratitude in this 
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savagery of revolt of the present-day young 
person, for the simple reason that he or she 
has comparatively so little to revolt from. 
Parents of the real old-fashioned stamp, so 
delightfully portrayed from Aristophanes to 
Sheridan, were proper subjects even for 
hatred. They made no attempt to study 
the character or desires of their children, 
but used them merely as their chattels and 
subjected them to punishments for “ dis- 
obedience ” which nowadays we can scarce- 
ly credit. 

A Roman father’s right over his children 
extended even to the power of life and 
death. This type of parent doubtless still 
exists, but to nothing like the same extent 
as fifty years ago. It is the fathers of the 
present young generation, men in their fif- 
ties and sixties, who waged a well-fought 
battle against the antique domestic 
tyranny; but unfortunately they had been 
imbued with such a deep sense of the in- 
justice and foolishness of that tyranny that 
when they came to have children of their 
own, they were as soft as their own parents 
had been hard. For sternness they substi- 
tuted sentimentality. They themselves had 
been brought up so conscientiously “ by 
hand,” like the poor little chap in “ Great 
Expectations,” that they determined to 
spare every form of rod, anything ap- 
proaching discipline or denial, and in con- 
sequence they have thoroughly spoiled 
their children. 

They have given the child an inch, and 
it has, as might have been expected, taken 
a yard. Never having been denied any- 
thing, it sees no virtue in denial; never 
having been controlled, it sees no virtue in 
self-control. Indulgence of its appetites is 
its one law, and such words as “ duty ” are 
its laughing-stocks. It knows no purpose 
but pleasure, and it works merely because 
there is no other way of earning money for 
that pleasure. “ To have a good time ” is 
its one thought. And of the spiritual ideal- 
ism which once inspired the dreams of 
youth it seems to have no glimpse. 


A REACTION AGAINST PURITANISM 


Nevertheless, painful as are its exhibi- 
tions of tasteless license and imbecility, I 
consider that it is unjust to throw anything 
but a small portion of the blame on the 
“younger generation,” thus truculently 
kicking in the door. Nor is this phenome- 
non of juvenile depravity and ill-breeding 
merely a question of unwise upbringing. 





THE STRIFE OF 
It is the result of a wide-spread revolt— 
which found its most decisive impetus in 
what we call the “ paganism ”’ of the eight- 
een-nineties—against the organized hypoc- 
risy of society. For generations an imme- 
morial Puritanism had publicly denied the 
laws of nature for generations, while fur- 
tively and shamefacedly compromising with 
them. It had placed severe social bans on 
perfectly preper manifestations of the joys 
and pleasures of life. A narrow sectarian- 
ism had affected to regard dancing and the 
theater, for example, as immoral—a sec- 
tarianism which, on the economic side, 
while preaching Christianity, and distrib- 
uting Bibles to so-called heathen peoples 
who had ancient and venerated scriptures 
of their own, condoned their wholesale mur- 
der for the benefit of the manufacturers of 
Manchester goods, and generally robbed 
and depraved them in the interests of a 
commercial civilization. 

It seems to me that the brutal hypocrisy 
of Anglo-Saxon industrialism, that trans- 
parent sham at last exploded, is responsible 
for the cynical atheism and general unbe- 
lief in all the higher standards of thinking 
and living which are at the bottom of what 
we call the modern “ unrest.” If religion 
has fallen into discredit, it is not because it 
is an unreal thing, but because it has been 
too long associated with unscrupulous com- 
mercialism and preposterous prudery. 


Religion never was designed 
To make our pleasures less. 


So says the old hymn, yet, as that has 
seemed to be the chief activity of many so- 
called religious persons since the Reforma- 
tion, and as no observer has ever found 
their practise to square with their precept, 
except by some sour, denatured sectaries 
who by no stretch of language could be 
called human beings, humanity has at last 
taken the matter into its own hands. For 
the moment it has perhaps gone further in 
the gratification of its instincts for joy than, 
when its revolt has subdued down, it will 
eventually find necessary or advisable. 

We often speak of the “ decay of faith,” 
and the irreligious and immoral phenomena 
of the moment, as if all our spiritual safe- 
guards are gone because of certain discov- 
eries of modern science, because skirts are 

rn defiantly short, and “ jazz” seems to 
have taken possession of our souls as well 
as our feet. Such disquieting phenomena 
have always accompanied times of transi- 
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tion; but religion, of course, is not going. 
It is only changing, enlarging and purify- 
ing itself. Both religion and morality are 
inherent in the scheme of things, as much 
facts as electricity. We are only getting 
rid of some of the rubbish that has too long 
encrusted and impeded both. Whether 
“ jazz” continues to flourish or not, Words- 
worth’s old-fashioned lines will still con- 
tinue to be true of the duty that— 


Dost preserve the stars from wrong, 
And the most ancient heavens 
Through thee are fresh and young. 


The inexorable laws of life will continue 
to look after morality—though it is prob- 
able that the day has forever gone when 
the generous display of a pretty ankle was 
regarded as a shocking immorality, or when 
the denial of the wholesome human in- 
stincts for joy —‘“ dance, and Provencal 
song, and sunburnt mirth ”—was counted 
for righteousness. 


A PERIOD OF STRIFE AND UNREST 


Yet this Panglossian faith in the essen- 
tial rightness of apparent wrongness, and 
the similar Tennysonian assurance that 
good will be the final goal of ill, while help- 
ing us to keep our heads in the whirl of 
modern change, cannot blind us to the fact 
that while we are waiting for that “ one far- 
off divine event to which the whole creation 
moves,” things at the moment are somewhat 
distressingly out of joint. One may have 
faith that a fiery and tumultuous process is 
indubitably working to a good end, but to be 
a part of it is not necessarily comfortable, 
and it is only human to wish that it would 
proceed so far in our own lifetime as to pro- 
vide us with some measure of tranquillity 
before the end. If we are to bathe in fiery 
floods of Bolshevism and such-like volcanic 
processes all our remaining days, there 
seems nothing for it but to leap like Em- 
pedocles into the seething crater, or to retire 
to some peaceful hermitage—if such, in- 
deed, is any longer to be found—far from 
“the fever and the fret.” 

Surely some compromise is possible, 
some reconciliation of opposing forces, to 
be reached by calmer and wiser heads that 
may make life somewhat better worth liv- 
ing than at present; or have all the lessons 
of time been learned for nothing? 

A certain measure of philosophic calm is 
to be reached by reflecting that things were 
very much the same in the days of Ptah 
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Hotep, who ruled in Egypt more than six 
thousand years ago. In this particular 
matter of “crabbed age and youth,” an 
ironic comfort may be found from the read- 
ing of this amusing passage from “ The 
Clouds” of Aristophanes, where a rich 
Athenian citizen, Strepsiades, and his son, 
Pheidippides, are sleeping on beds in the 
same room, the household slaves within ear- 
shot in an adjoining chamber, the father 
wakeful with his financial worries, the son 
dreaming of his last chariot-race: 


STREPSIADES (yawning in his bed)—“ O—h! 
Great Jove, how terribly long the nights are now! 
Interminable! Will it never be day, I wonder? 
I'm sure I heard the cock crow long ago. 
These slaves are snoring still, the rascals! Ah, 
And there's that hopeful son of mine can sleep 
Sound as a top, the whole night long, rolled up 
Like a great sausage there in five thick blankets. 
Well, I suppose I'd as well put my head 

Under the clothes, and try to get a snooze. 

I can’'t—I can’t get to sleep! There are things 
biting me— 

I mean the bills, the stable expenses, and the debts 

Run up for me by that precious son of mine. 

And he—oh, he lives like a gentleman, 

Keeps his fine horses, drives his chariot; 

He's dreaming of them now, no doubt, while I lie 
vexing, 

Knowing next month those notes of hand come 
due, 

With interest mounting up.” 

Pueipipripes (talking in his sleep)—“ That’s not 
fair, Philo! Keep your own side of the 
course !”’ 

Strepsiapes—“ Aye, there he goes! That’s what is 
ruining me; 

He always races, even in dreams.” 

Pxempyppiwwes (still asleep)—* How many times 
round do the chariots go?” 

Strepsiapes—“ You make your old father’s head 
go round, you do! 

But let me see, what stands here next to Prasias? 

Twelve pounds to Amynias, for a car and wheels.” 

Puerpippives (still dreaming )—‘ There—give that 
horse a roll and take him home.” 

StrepsiapEs—“ You'll roll me out of house and 
home, young man! 

I've judgment debts against me, and the rest of 
them swear they'll proceed.” 
PHEIpippipes (awaking)—* Good heavens! My 

dear father, 

What makes you groan and toss so all night 
long?” 

Srrepsiapes—“ There’s a sheriff's officer at me—in 
the bedclothes!” 

Pueipippipes—“ Lie quiet, sir, do, pray, and let 
me sleep!” 


The philosophic historian, too, may find 
a certain malicious satisfaction in the fact 
that such a Duty and Discipline Movement 
as we have referred to in modern England 
was no less a social necessity in ancient 
Greece, and that Mr. Blathwayt’s disgust- 
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ing young cubs could easily have been 
matched in Athens. In a delightful paper 
on “ Problems Old and New in Education,” 
Dr. James J. Walsh has collected some il- 
lustrations to the point which the reader 
will be interested in pondering: 


The counts of the indictment are luxury, bad 
manners, contempt for authority, disrespect to 
elders, and a love for chatter in place of exercise. 
The old régime had strictly forbidden luxury. 
Warm baths had been regarded as unmanly, and 
were even coupled with drunkenness by Her- 
mippus. Children began to be tyrants, not the 
slaves of their households. They no longer rose 
from a seat when an elder entered the room; they 
contradicted their parents, chattered before com- 
pany, gobbled up the dainties at table, and com- 
mitted various offenses against Hellenic taste, 
such as crossing their legs. They tyrannized over 
their pedagogi and schoolmasters. Alcibiades even 
smacked a literature master. 


Again, from Isocrates, a contemporary 
of Aristophanes: 


In the days when the Areopagus had the super- 
intendence of morals, the young did not spend 
their time in the gambling-dens, and with flute- 
girls and company of that sort, as they do now, 
but they remained true to the manner of life 
which was laid down for them. They avoided 
the Agora so much that, if ever they were com- 
pelled to pass through it, they did so with obvious 
modesty and self-control. To contradict or insult 
an elder was at that time considered a worse 
offense than ill-treatment of parents is considered 
now. To eat or drink in a tavern was a thing 
that not even a self-respecting servant would think 
of doing then; for they practised good manners, 
and no vulgarity. 


Hannah More, also, had some rigorous 
strictures on “ The Principles and Conduct 
Prevalent Among Women of Rank and 
Fortune,” which bring the year 1799 curi- 
ously near to our own day; and readers of 
Jane Austen will recall curious examples of 
filial “‘ reverence ” @ la mode in the England 
of her time. 

It is all amusing enough, in a way, and 
points once more the ancient moral of the 
lack of novelties under the sun. Yet there 
does seem to be a serious difference between 
juvenile offenders against good manners 
and what used to be called “ filial piety ” 
in the past, and those of the present time— 
that the modern rebels have elevated their 
attitude into something of a philosophy, 
unfortunately aided and abetted by certain 
amusing but irresponsible writers who, 
while poking legitimate fun at the follies of 
parents, have disregarded the fact that 
what they, as grown-ups, may say with 
their tongues in their cheeks is apt to be 
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taken all too seriously by their youthful 
audience. 


SHAW’S OFFENSIVE YOUNG PEOPLE 


Oscar Wilde and Bernard Shaw have 
much to answer for in this respect — par- 
ticularly Mr. Shaw. One of the characters 
in “ Fanny’s First Play,” for example, is a 
young woman who speaks like this of her 
parents: 


I have a right to their money, because unasked 
they brought me into the world; and no duties 
are attached to that right beyond the duty of 
just living. 


And the same precious heroine says to 
her mother: 


You’ve got more than you bargained for in the 
way of enlightenment. I shall never be the same 
again. I shall never speak in the old way again. 
I've been set free from this silly little hole of a 
house and all its pretenses. I know now that I 
am stronger than you and papa. I haven’t found 
that happiness of yours that is within yourself; 
but I’ve found strength. For good or evil I have 
been set free; and none of the things that used 
to hold me can hold me now. 


Of course, this kind of thing began with 
Ibsen, but the great Norwegian dramatist 


presented such inevitable domestic cleavages 
with a sense of their tragic pain—a feeling 
which Mr. Shaw does not appear to under- 
stand. To the same play he has written 
one of his tiresome introductions, in which 
all natural feelings between parent and 
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child are held up to mockery. The amount 
of familiar truth in such writing is nullified 
by the wilful distortion of a mind that can 
never have had a glimmer of the mysteries 
and sanctities of life. 

When parents bring a child “ unasked ” 
into the world, do they not, whatever strug- 
gle and sorrow may be entailed in its birth, 
bring it the unasked opportunity of a life 
which is a divine adventure? Have not the 
average parents reared their sons and 
daughters with much toil and self-denial? 
Being imperfect human beings, they have 
too often made but a poor job of it; but 
usually they have done their best in a mys- 
terious and difficult universe, and are at 
least entitled to something more than in- 
sult from their children. If those children 
have any decency in them, they grow to 
understand the mistakes of their parents, 
and to condone them with human sympa- 
thy, as they themselves come to face the 
same problems. 

Mr. Shaw, of course, is a terribly clever 
writer, particularly in his own conceit, and 
perhaps he considers himself a heaven-sent 
reformer; but I cannot help regarding him 
as one of the shallowest and most evil in- 
fluences of our time. Fortunately, there is 
no doubt whatsoever that the “ absurd ” 
old phrase,-“‘ Honor thy father and thy 
mother,” will still be accounted true wis- 
dom long after his loquacious tongue is at 
last mercifully silent. 





UNCHARTED SEAS 


WE never sail the seas again 
That we have sailed before; 
We never cross the trackless main 

To some familiar shore. 


There are no ports of touch and call, 
No Islands of the Blest, 

Where sails may softly, safely fall. 
And keels may come to rest. 


Life knows no long familiar port; 
Setting our sails anew, 

We still must brave the wild winds’ sport, 
Ourselves the ship’s sole crew. 


We hold the helm in storm and breeze, 
Our guide the stars and sun; 

And thus we sail uncharted seas 
Till life at last is done! 


William Wallace Whitelock 











sion,” declaimed the governor of 
Ampat, “ my heels are seeking the 
sun through cracks in my least worn boots. 
Not even a decent ribbon! Here is my 
cross of St. Louis dangling from a string 
that the rats might have gnawed!” 

There was little of compassion in the 
strident voice or in the cold, ophidian glit- 
ter of the governor’s eyes, which he bent 
malevolently upon the miserable figure 
huddled down in the big armchair. He 
ran his fingers over the gamut of bright 
medals that hung upon his breast. 

“JT, Bento de Franco Pinto d’Oliveira, 
governor of Ampat, because I would save 
you from the debtors’ dungeon of the set- 
tlement prison, must support the dignity 
of office in cracked boots, and my gen- 
darmes are barefoot and unpaid for no 
other reason. But enough! I need the 
money—need it badly. The means are at 
hand, Goss, to enable you to pay it; and 
you're going to pay—now!” 

Oliveira gave an angry, empty swallow, 
turned, and called toward the open door: 

“Chin Loo! Chin Loo!” 

Instantly Chin Loo, who had been wait- 
ing just outside the door, entered, bobbing 
his head and caressing with his left hand 
the right hand that bore the long, curved 
finger-nail of his exalted caste. Smiling 
amiably, Chin Loo salaamed thrice toward 
the governor and once in the direction of 
the dejected figure in the big armchair. 

It is contrary to Chinese etiquette to dis- 
play the sordid means of barter and trade 
too soon or too obviously. As he entered 


‘Bin I have a heart of compas- 


the room, the Chinese had deposited upon 
the floor a chinking bag of some size. He 
bestowed another bow upon Oliveira, waved 
a deprecatory hand, turned back to the 
door, and deposited the bag upon the desk 
before the governor. 

“ Attend, Goss,” commanded the gover- 
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nor, pointing to the sack. “In that bag 
are ten thousand milreis, legal coin.” 

Goss, staring hard at a spot on the floor, 
merely lifted his hand like an automaton, 
took a puff at his cigarette, and lowered his 
arm. 

At a sign from the governor, Chin Loo 
closed the door, drew a chair up before the 
desk, and seated himself. 

Squeezing and prodding the sack of 
coins, Oliveira leaned against the desk and 
lowered his voice to a confidential note, 
as if what he had to say was only for the 
ear of the Chinese. 

“ Ingratitude, Chin Loo, of all sins most 
infamous!” 

Chin Loo spread his hands with horror. 
Then, unctuously: 

““ Kwong-tsee-fu. says ingratitude is a 
slimy serpent nesting with its horrid off- 
spring, lies, greed, treachery. Ingratitude!” 

“ Listen, Chin Loo,” returned Oliveira, 
“‘ while I briefly tell you a tale. A year ago 
one came to this island announcing that 
he had a mission to go into all the world 
to preach the gospel of infinite love. He 
took up habitat among the Azriquites, on 
the lower end of the island. To his exhor- 
tation none gave ear save Jahat, the young 
gusti or chief of the tribe. 

“ This preacher fellow, it afterward ap- 
peared, had in trust a fund of two thousand 
milreis, with which to build and appoint a 
church. He built no church, bought no 
sacred relics, no sacerdotal stoles. When, 
later, an overseer of his church came hither 
to demand an accounting, it would have 
been amusing had it not been so pitiful. 
The money was gone, every milreis. These 
were some of the items in the bookkeeping 
of the fellow’s stewardship: 

“ Sixty milreis for hire of Benadag, the 
boatman, and his proa, to fetch from Am- 
butar a true hair of the beard of the 
prophet to comfort Asham, a dying man. 
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“Ten milreis paid in hand to Kiscil 
Kutu, the sorceress, for saying away blight 
of a spell cast upon a woman of the kam- 
pong by the evil eye of McGuinness, skip- 
per of a trading ship. 

“One milreis for purchase of needles to 
bring good luck to Merah Babi, who was 
bound for the forest during tiger weather 
to gain a charm that would win the love of 
his parampuan. 

“ But I weary you, Chin Loo. Briefly, 
it was by means of such wise frugalities 
that the shepherd of souls claimed that he 
had dissipated the two thousand milreis. 
All that he was able to bleat in his own de- 
fense was that he was striving to win the 
confidence and love of the Malays, to pave 
the way to lay foundations for future no- 
ble structures. He said that he had been 
trying to do good, rather than to do right. 

“The overseer of the church, a zealous 
and holy man, stripped the clerical garb 
from this fellow’s back and demanded from 
me a warrant for his arrest and trial for 
embezzlement. There was no defense. 


Under Portuguese law, unless immediate 
restoration of the two thousand milreis was 
made, this apostate would be lying in the 


mud-hole celi of the debtors’ prison at Am- 
butar; but I pitied the fellow, Chin Loo. 
He was one whom sinister fates had formed 
for failure. They had conferred upon him 
the great, flapping ears of unconsidered 
generosity and a brain to lodge soaring im- 
agination and high emprise, while they de- 
nied him the firm mouth of repression and 
control, the strong chin and jaw of purpose 
and direction. I pitied him. I paid the 
two thousand milreis!” 


II 


OxtverrA leaned back in his chair and 
twiddled his medals with his fingers. 

“I paid the two thousand milreis. I 
have been patient, generous. Little have 
I asked in return, but that little he has re- 
fused. Why, I gave him an exclusive fran- 
chise to buy from the Azriquites plumage 
of the birds of paradise. He failed. From 
that mission he returned as guiltless of 
feather as the back of your hand. Failed!” 

Chin Loo nodded and smiled, as if to 
commend the excellent jest. Chin Loo 
knew that the Azriquites hated Oliveira; 
that for the wealth of the archipelago they 
would sell not a single feather, if the trade 
Was to advantage the governor of Ampat. 
Excellent jest! 
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“ Even then, Chin Loo, I did not press 
my claim. No! I have been patient, long- 
suffering. I gave him a second chance to 
pay his debt honorably. I offered him the 
place of tax-gatherer to the Sakais. He 
demurs—actually demurs.” 

Chin Loo gave expression to a half-ar- 
ticulate chuckle. Most admirable jest of 
all! The Sakais were the grossly barbarous 
and savage tree-dwellers of the interior. 
Of five tax-gatherers sent among them in 
as many years, none had lived to bring out 
a single measure of rice. One had been 
found with a steel pisan buried between his 
shoulders; two had succumbed to the green 
bloat caused by poisoned blow-pipe arrows; 
one had blown out his brains with a heavy 
Belgian pistol; one had died from the bite 
of a swamp adder. 

Chin Loo chuckled and rubbed his hands. 

“ But I weary of this fatuous generosity, 
Chin Loo. I am turning Shylock, and 
would have my pound of flesh. Definitely, 
for the very last time, our pious friend is 
going to make, now and here, his choice of 
three alternatives—to go among the Sakais 
and gather me my tax, to take up his hab- 
itat in the mud dungeon cell of the debtors’ 
prison until the debt is paid, or—this.” 

Oliveira lifted the sack of milreis and 
jounced it down noisily upon the top of the 
desk. 

“ At even this third alternative, Chin 
Loo, he stickles. As if I, Bento de Franco 
Pinto d’Oliveira, would condone a thing 
dishonorable! The Raja of Bernam is of 
the Moslem faith. Of that same faith is 
the girl, Api Bulu, whom they call the Bird 
of Paradise. The raja seeks her to be an 
honorable wife—plural wife, truly enough, 
but wife after the manner of his creed. 
That the raja pleases to dower the factors 
who will make possible the espousal with 
ten thousand milreis—that is his affair and 
our good fortune. But our scrupulous 
friend here— pity he cannot be equally 
nice about his honest debt!—says that Api 
Bulu loves Jahat, the gusti; that to make 
her a creature of the raja’s seraglio will be 
to damn her soul forever.” 

At this rude speech, Chin Loo recoiled in 
horror, and lifted his hands to his ears, to 
close them against words so coarse. 

“No, no!” expostulated Chin Loo. 
“ The sultan’s very words to me were these: 
‘ Tell Api Bulu that I would implant her as 
the rarest flower in my garden of delights.’ 
No, no!” 
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way to the Sakais, or to the mud cell of the 
prison at Ambutar. I swear it — before 
Deity I swear it!” 


Riley Goss, who had made no movement 
other than to lift his cigarette to his lips, 


still stared at the place upon the floor. 
Oliveira gave him a look from the corner 


CHIN LOO SALAAMED THRICE TOWARD THE GOVERNOR AND ONCE IN THE DIRECTION OF 


Oliveira, his little cruel eyes glowing like 
moistened match-heads in the dark, 
lifted his clenched hands and shook 
them at the ceiling. 

Then the governor arose. Chin Loo 
also arose from his seat. Bowing low, 
as if not for worlds would he have the 
governor think that Bento de Franco 
Pinto d’Oliveira was one not to be 
trusted, Chin Loo picked up the chink- 
ing sack of milreis and tucked it be- 
neath his jacket. 

Presently Riley Goss struggled from 


THE 


DEJECTED FIGURE IN THE BIG ARMCHAIR 


of his eye and returned his attention to 
Chin Loo. 

“ Further forbearance, Chin Loo, would 
only be reprehensible weakness. Hear the 
ultimatum, Chin Loo, and bear witness! 
If by this time to-morrow Api Bulu, whom 
they call the Bird of Paradise, is not de- 
livered here into our keeping, this fellow 
Goss shall start forthwith either upon his 


his chair, and, walking with the gait of one 
grown suddenly old, passed from the room 
and across the kampong. At the edge of 
the clearing he came to a pause and rested 
his hand against the hairy bark of a klapa- 
tree. Then he set his feet into the trail 
leading toward the village of the Azriquites. 

Suddenly he came to a pause, and thrust 
both hands before him, as if fending 4 
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blow. A little farther he went on slowly, 
then sank beside a tree and covered his 
face with his hands. Escape? Impossible. 
What boats there were were guarded 
closely. 

Goss arose shakily and staggered on. At 
a place where the trail parted, he came to 
a pause. The right-hand path led to the 
village of the Azriquites; the left-hand trail 
circled the kampong of the governor’s vil- 
lage. Which path should he take? 


Ill 


Jauat, the gusti of the Azriquites, was 
troubled and unhappy. One after the other, 
he had counseled with the old men of the 
village. When the last, puffing away con- 
templatively upon his brass pipe, had arisen 
stiffly from the many-colored mat and had 
gone his leisurely way, the young chief lift- 
ed his voice and called through the flimsy 
atap grass sides of the hut to Api Bulu to 
come. Ordinarily, Jahat would have gone 
to Api; but this was a matter that touched 
the honor of the tribe, therefore by the 
custom could be considered only in the 
house of the chief. 

Presently the girl stood in the low door- 
way, smiling down upon Jahat, who sprang 
to his feet and held forth his hand. 

Api Bulu entered. Taller than most of 
the women of her blood, she was deep- 
bosomed and slender-hipped, and had a 
proud yet gracious bearing. Two spots of 
red burned upon her cheeks. Her lips were 
ripe with a redness all their own. Her 
eyes were not the dead, lack-luster black 
of the average Malay, but were flecked 
with brown, which gave them feeling and 
animation. Her abundant hair, when the 
sun fell upon it, also disclosed tints of 
brown. Her single garment, a gorgeous 
silken sarong, hung loosely upon her splen- 
did figure, draped itself gracefully about 
her. 

\t Jahat’s nod, Api gave the skirt of the 
sarong a flirt with her hand, then settled 
like some vivid butterfly, alighting cross- 
legged upon the mat. 

Api,” said Jahat solemnly, “ for many 
days I have borne in my heart a shame. 
Our true friend Goss—still our friend, in 
my belief, though weighted with disgrace— 
Wwe sent away empty-handed when he came 
seeking plumage of the glory birds. Yes, 
Api, because we hated the governor of Am- 
pat. we sent away our true friend laden not 
With what he sought, but with the partial 
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truths that are the devil’s shrewdest lies. 
To withhold from Goss, simply to thwart 
Oliveira — is that the office of one true 
friend to another? And now comes word, 
Api, by the lips of our tribesman who is a 
servant in the house of the governor, that 
Oliveira upbraids Goss for a fool and a 
weakling, and threatens him with some 
monstrous fate unless the debt is paid. 
How shall Goss pay, lacking the where- 
withal to pay? He is my friend, and I am 
his. We swore it, Api, by the God that is 
his, and now is mine. Friends!” 

‘“‘ What canst thou do, Jahat?” Api asked 
gravely. f 

“T have had word with the old men. 
Nine agree, and five hesitate or refuse. Thy 
father, Api, owned farther lands than any 
other Azriquite. The lands that were his 
are Api’s. What word shall we send to 
Riley Goss, our friend? Shall we send mes- 
sage to Goss that our hearts are open doors, 
to come, take such plumage of the glory 
birds as he requires? Your answer, Api 
Bulu?” 

The girl’s red lips parted. She laid her 
slender brown hand upon the hand of the 
young chief. 

‘* In this, as in all things, Jahat, thy wish 
is my answer.” 

Api Bulu arose, walked to the door of 
the hut, turned. 

“Thy wish is my answer always, Jahat.” 

“God gave a man a gift,” said Jahat 
solemnly. “ The gift was not a star, nor 
the warm sun, nor the sweetest flower of 
the mountainside, but all of these, and the 
name of the gift was Api Bulu!” 

Jahat placed a hand on either side of the 
girl’s face, drew her toward him, pressed 
his lips to her forehead. 

“ But wait, Api,” said Jahat, when final- 
ly the girl turned again as if to go. “ Wait. 
A further word of this business touching 
our true friend, Riley Goss.” 


IV 


Apt Butu put on her little green jacket 
bordered with gold thread, and, because 
hers was to be a mission most momentous, 
she thrust a bloom of the hot purple bunga 
into her hair. With the free and easy stride 
of a creature of open spaces, she traversed 
the crooked street of her village; then, at 
the border of the tangled forest, she broke 
into a run, darting across alternating bands 
of dense shadow and burning sunlight like 
some dazzling bird in flight. 
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As she ran, she spread 
her arms, beat the air with 
them as if they were pin- 
ions, and laughed aloud, for 
she was going forth upon 
the glad errand to tell Riley 
Goss that the hearts of the 
Azriquites were to him as 
open doors. 


* |] SHALL GO WITHOUT, JAHAT,” GOSS WHISPERED, 
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“AND COME UPON THE SENTRY WHEN HE 


REACHES THE END OF HIS BEAT "* 


“ Go, Api,” Jahat had said to her. “ Go 
swiftly. Beautiful are the feet that bring 
glad tidings.” 

Where the land dipped precipitously to 
a sharp ravine, she ran, and up the steep 


mountainside, and along its jagged brim, 


on and on. In the edge of the wood that 
bordered the kampong of the governor's 
establishment she paused and pressed her 
hand against her leaping bosom. 
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Something of assurance gone now from 
her countenance, her eyes downcast, she 
crossed the open space and knocked at the 
door of the big house. 

Oliveira appeared and stood staring at 
her. His jaw jarred open, remained pen- 
dulous. 

“T come seeking the good man Goss, our 
friend,” said Api, turning away from the 
governor’s keen scrutiny. 

Oliveira drew a deep breath and wet his 
lips. 

‘““Goss—you come —ah, yes, I under- 
stand you now!” 

Oliveira stepped down beside her. She 
drew away, but followed obediently as he 
pointed. 

A dozen paces from the big house stood 
a small structure with roof and sides of 
corrugated iron—the baik rumah, or strong 
house. Oliveira swung open the door, 
pointed for Api to enter, slammed the door 
after her, and thrust a heavy nail through 
the hasp on the outside. 

The governor was breathing hard when 
he reentered the big house and seated him- 
self before his desk. On the opposite side 
of the desk sat Chin Loo, as always, gently 
caressing the back of his right hand with 
the palm of the left. 

“That fellow Goss isn’t such a fool after 
all, Chin Loo! She’s here—came of her 
own accord. She’s safély behind the lock 
of the baik rumah. Clever work! Now, 
as for the money—” 

Chin Loo lifted a gently staying hand. 

“Too late to start to-day for Bernam, 
excellency. To-morrow, at daybreak, we 
start. When the Bird of Paradise is safely 
nested down in the stern of my proa, then, 
in that moment, the bag of milreis shall be 
placed in his excellency’s grasp; and not 
until then.” 

Chin Loo, smiling benignantly, resumed 
the caressing of the hand with the long, 
curving nail of his aristocratic station. 


V 


BLEEDING from the clutch of cruel 
thorns, his sarong no more than a flutter- 
ing rag about his loins, the Azriquite ser- 
vant of the house of Oliveira burst into the 
hut where Jahat sat thumbing the pages of 
a Christian Bible. Jahat could read no line 
oi the sacred writ, but many passages, 
marked in pencil, he knew by rote. 

The servant, violently atremble like one 
in an epileptic seizure, pointed a quaking 
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hand in the direction whence he had come. 
Api Bulu was prisoner in the strong house. 
Chin Loo had bought her for the Raja of 
Bernam for ten thousand milreis. Riley 
Goss had sold her. 

Api, Jahat protested, had gone to the vil- 
lage of her free will. 

Stubbornly, the servant shook his head. 
Goss had sold her. Her going had simply 
been the devil’s share in her betrayal. Goss 
had sold Api Bulu for ten thousand mil- 
reis. The servant crooked one finger to 


make a crescent and crossed two other fin- 
A Moslem swearing 


gers to make a star. 
thus is swearing truth. 

Jahat sat staring wildly at the grass 
sides of the hut. His neck began to swell 
and undulate like the puffing throat of an 
angered cobra. He lifted the Bible, tore 
out the pages one by one, crumpled them, 
flung them from him. Then he spat be- 
tween the covers and hurled the thing upon 
the floor. 

Jahat sprang to his feet and kicked the 
torn volume. 

“ Book of a god of lies! 
of lies!” 

From a bamboo rafter of the hut Jahat 
took down the seven-twisted kris of his an- 
cestors. This was a noble blade. Through 
the undulating middle of the steel ran a 
thin vein of silver. The handle was of 
coco-wood, inlaid with gold, and bound 
with gold along the grip. Jahat lifted the 
kris, pressed his lips against the cold steel, 
pointed with it sternly for the servant to 
lead on by the shortest way to the kampong 
of the governor of Ampat. 

VI 

WHEN a noble Roman tired of life, or 
feared longer to live, he fell upon his sword. 
Under similar circumstances a Japanese 
commits harakiri; an American or an En- 
glishman blows out his brains with a pistol 
ball. A Malay runs amok, killing, killing, 
until he himself is killed. 

In the border of the kampong, Jahat, 
who was about to die, pressed his forehead 
against the forehead of the servant, his 
tribesman, in farewell; but before Jahat 
died, others were to die. 

“As I have loved, so shall I slay,” said 
Jahat. ‘“ Creep forth, return, tell me where 
I shall find them—Api Bulu, Goss, Oliv- 
eira, and Chin Loo, the eater of swine’s 
flesh.” 

The servant swiftly circled the kampong 
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and returned to where Jahat crouched in a 
covert of dense shrubbery. 

“ Api Bulu is within the strong house,” 
he said. “A touch of the finger will undo 
the latch. The man Goss is nowhere to be 
found. Chin Loo and Oliveira are at table. 
Again farewell!” 

The servant and the young chief of the 
tribe again pressed foreheads. The servant 
returned to the 
house, entered by 
a rear door. 

Jahat waited 
until the man had 
disappeared. Then 
a tremor seized 
his limbs. His 
brown hand 
tensed about the 
haft of the seven- 
twisted kris until 
the knuckles were 
white. Foam 
flecked his lips, 
and his bloodshot 
eyes began to roll. 

Forth from hid- . 
ing Jahat sprung. 

He whirled the 
kris about his 
head, ran across 
the kampong 
straight toward 
the strong house, 
screaming wildly: = 
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down the dark spirits of selfishness and 
fear, and had resolved to tread the path of 
honor. Betray Api Bulu he would not; but 
his debt he would pay. He would go among 
the savage Sakais and pay with his life, if 
need be. 

As he approached the strong house, a 
faint tapping sound caught his ear. He 
leaned his head against the wall and lis- 





“ Amok! Amok! j + a5 






Peng lipor lara! 
Saver of souls, 
soother of cares, I 
come! I slay her 
body to save her 
soul!” 


Vil 


Ritey Goss, 
his face deathly 
pale yet showing 
a light of high re- 
solve, stepped 
from the wood at 
the lower end of 
the kampong, and 
walked with pur- 
poseful direction 
toward the big 
house. Alone, 
there in the wood, 
Goss had wrestled 


























ON THE HILLSIDE OVERLOOKING THE VILLAGE, JAHAT DREW THE 


SEVEN-TWISTED KRIS OF HIS— 





THE BIRD OF PARADISE 


tened. It was the voice of Api Bulu. Over 
and again she was saying: 

“ Tuan ”—his own title of honor among 
the Azriquites—‘‘ Tuan will come, for he is 
an honorable man!” 

Suddenly the girl’s faith deserted her. 
She flung herself against the metal door, 
and began to weep hysterically. 

As Riley Goss lifted his hand to undo 


—-ANCESTORS FROM ITS SCABBARD, POINTED AWAY WITH IT, AND 


SPOKE THE ONE WORD: “ HOME!” 
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the hasp, a maniac scream sounded from 
the upper border of the kampong. Jahat, 
running amok! Foam flying from his lips, 
the kris cutting the air, Jahat was rushing 
on the iron house screaming that he would 
slay the body of Api Bulu to save her soul. 

Goss flattened his body back against the 
wall. As the frenzied native doubled the 
corner, disregarding the deadly menace of 
the flying kris, 
Goss flung him- 
self upon Jahat. 
Together they 
went down. The 
kris went hurtling 
with a clang 
against the metal 
wall of the house. 
Rolling, tumbling 
like fighting dogs, 
the brown man 
and the white man 
battled for advan- 
tage. The Ma- 
lay’s slender fin- 
gers found Goss’s 
throat, and began 
to close; but a 
gendarme ran up 
and with the butt 
of his gun struck 
the young gusti 
senseless. 

When Jahat re- 
covered conscious- 
ness, he found his 
wrists wrapped 
about and about 
with strands of 
tough, knife- 
edged grass. A 
guard upon either 
side, he was led 
before Oliveira. 

For running 
amok, anywhere 
among the Ma- 
lays, the penalty 
is death. At sun- 
rise, Jahat was to 
die before a firing- 
squad. 

The gendarmes 
led Jahat into a 
room adjoining 
the sleeping quar- 
ters of the gover- 
nor, laid him 
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upon the floor, and bound his ankles. A 
sentry took up his place beneath the win- 
dow, and paced back and forth. 

“ Wicked implement!” said Oliveira ju- 
dicially, as he lifted the seven-twisted kris 
and held it forth for Chin Loo to look upon. 
“ Splendid workmanship, this sword! Al- 
most impossible to get its like any more. 
I'll keep it, for remembrance sake.” 

Grinning horribly, the governor arose, 
passed into the room adjoining, and laid the 
kris upon the dresser. He returned and 
seated himself at the desk. Catching the 
infection of the habit of Chin Loo, he be- 
gan to rub his hands together. 

“ Highly satisfactory!” he said to the 
Chinaman. “Highly satisfactory! To- 
morrow, at sunrise, Jahat will be legally 
out of the way. Immediately thereafter 
you may depart, Chin Loo, with your 
flower for the garden of delights. As for 
the bag of milreis, no doubt you will be 
glad to be rid of that!” 

Chin Loo and Oliveira sat smiling at one 
another. Highly satisfactory all about! 

“ Goss, the poor devil—I wonder where 
he is? The Malay nearly did for him. 
Clever work, though, on the part of Goss— 
the way he got the girl to come and give 
herself up. Poor devil! I am really glad 
that his debt is paid.” 

A beatific smile settled upon the gover- 
nor’s dark face as he leaned back at ease 
in his swivel chair. 

VIII 

A FicuRE lay flat upon the floor of the 
balcony just outside the window of the 
room in which Jahat lay prisoner, trussed 
up as helpless as a market fowl. When- 
ever the pacing guard reached the end of 
his beat, a scratching sound might have 
been heard. Something was working at the 
French door that led from the balcony into 
Jahat’s prison room. 
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The door opened a space; the body wrig- 
gled within and closed the door. Presently 
Riley Goss and Jahat, the latter with his 
wrists still bound, looked forth cautiously 
upon the figure of the marching sentry. 

“T shall go without, Jahat,” Goss whis- 
pered, “ and come upon the sentry when he 
reaches the end of his beat. I will hold 
him an instant in talk. Drop from the 
balcony then and run to the rear of the 
house. Api Bulu is waiting for you beside 
the great klapa-tree with the crooked bole. 
Good-by, my brother! To-morrow I go. 
We may never meet again. Good-by!” 


IX 


At daybreak, Riley Goss waited upon 
the veranda of the big house. He had 
come to say to Oliveira that he was ready 
to pay, to go among the Sakais, to satisfy 
the bond with his life if need be. 

The gendarmes turned out from their 
barracks, marched before the house, came 
to parade rest. A petty officer mounted the 
steps of the veranda and gave Goss a sa- 
lute. Then he called to two of his men to 
fetch forth for execution the gusti of the 
Azriquites. 

Goss smiled wanly as the soldiers entered 
and closed the door after them. 

On the hillside overlooking the village, 
Jahat drew the seven-twisted kris of his an- 
cestors from its scabbard, pointed away 
with it, and spoke the one word: 

“ Home!” 

Hand in hand they went down the hill 
together, Api Bulu wondering at the dull 
red stain that she had remarked upon the 
blade of the kris. 

The gendarmes came clanking from the 
house. The petty officer saluted. 

“The prisoner has flown,” he said dis- 
passionately. “ The governor of Ampat is 
dead. There is a kris mark across his 
throat.” 








AT DAWN 


THE world’s a singing, the world’s aflower, 
The earth throws open a thousand doors, 






And morning, high on her lonely tower, 


Dreams and adores; 


And splendor’s aleap and delight’s adance, 
From hill to hill and from stream to stream; 






But the vales lie yet in a twilight trance, 
And the dews still dream. 





Nicholas Breton 
















‘The Chesapeake Pearl 


BY EDMUND 


MOBERLY 


Illustrated by Robert A. Graef 


. X YELL, weil, well! I see by the pa- 
per here that the New York City 
Hall has been sold again to an 
out-of-town visitor. There ain’t no race 
suicide being practised by the sucker fam- 
ily. No, sir; they keep on multiplying and 
replenishing the earth right in the face of 
thrift campaigns, blue-sky laws, and the 
high cost of living. 

G. Henry Fisher used to claim that the 
guy who said there was one born every 
minute got his vital statistics all gummed 
up, and placed the birth-rate far too low. 
Well, G. Henry had caught and cleaned 
enough suckers to know. And after asso- 


ciating with him a while and lamping one 


of his deals, I felt that he sure was right in 
giving the statistical feller the hoarse hoot. 

Fisher promoted fake corporations and 
his own financial well-being. He was al- 
ways promoting something and selling stock 
in it. His chief stock in trade was the 
twenty-six letters of the alphabet, and he 
sure knew how to string ’em together. 
When that bird began to swing the English 
language, he was so plausible and convinc- 
ing that he could charm the dollars right 
out of the savings account of old P. E. 
Nurious himself. 

I never got next to much about G. 
Henry’s early life, but he must have spent 
a large part of it picking up an education. 
No matter what subject.you discussed with 
him, he was there with a line of talk that 
made you believe he was the guy who dic- 
tated the big book to Noah Webster. 

When I first teamed up with Fisher, he 
was about to spring his Chesapeake Pearl 
Farms promotion. He was in need of a 
handy man, and I was in need of a job; so 
we made a deal. 

Now don’t get the idea that what I got 
out of the job was princely. G. Henry was 
liberal when it came to paying for adver- 
tising or for having fancy stock-certificates 


printed, and he was lavish when it came to 
pampering himself; but in some respects 
he was so waxy he would stretch a nickel 
until the buffalo on it looked like a dachs- 
hund. Paying salaries was one of them 
respects. My job with him was a combi- 
nation of private secretary, correspondence 
clerk, office-boy, and janitor, and all I got 
out of it was a bare living. In G. Henry’s 
bright lexicon there was no such word as 
profit-sharing. 

Fisher selected the town of Steelport as 
the first place to spring his Pearl Farms 
scheme in. When it comes to easy money, 
you got to hand it to them steel towns. 
The mill-workers make good money, and 
it gives them a taste for more. Conse- 
quently, there’s always plenty of them who 
are pining to take a flier in some invest- 
ment that promises to make ’em immensely 
rich overnight. Those were the guys G. 
Henry set out to hook with his salt-watered 
stock. 

Fisher purchased a small acreage of 
them tide-water flats down on the Eastern 
Shore of Maryland, which you can buy for 
a song and do your own singing, and had 
an enlarged photograph of the property 
made which showed nothing but water. 
This, if the suckers had only known, told 
the entire truth about the stock. 

He hired a small storeroom on the main 
street of Steelport, fitted it up like the office 
of a leading financier, and invested liberally 
in printers’ ink, playing his money about 
fifty-fifty between advertising matter and 
stock-certificates. 

Them stock-certificates were a joy to the 
eye. They were handsomely decorated 
with jigsaw work and curlicues, and showed 
the picture of an oyster spread open, with 
one half-shell containin’ the oyster and the 
other a pearl the size of a shrapnel ball. 

The literature he got out was a cross be- 
tween a liberal education and a dream- 
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book. It dealt exhaustively with the entire 
shell-fish family and their proclivity for 
producing pearls. It gave a history of the 
famous pearls which had come out of the 
Persian Gulf and the fanciful ones which 
had come out of 
Chesapeake Bay. 
It told of. the 


St 


wonders of Oriental pearl culture, 

and recited the exciting story of 

how the secret process had been swiped from 
the guileless Orientals by the slick agent of 
the Chesapeake Pearl Farms Company, and 
brought to this country and successfully 
tried out before the public had been asked 
to invest. 

Everything being ready, G. Henry 
opened for business, and announced that 
he was ready to make the everlasting for- 
tunes of the honest mill-workers of Steel- 
port. Of course, there wasn’t any over- 
whelming rush of suckers at the first, but 
that didn’t bother G. Henry. He moved 
around the town, getting acquainted and 
acting like the good fellow he was—when 
under the eye of the investor. 

Fisher was a flashy dresser and good- 
looking in a beefy sort of way. If you was 
associated with him intimate for a while, 
you soon began to notice that his pale green 
eyes were too close together and his front 
and back collar-buttons too far apart, and 
also that there was the wrong kind of ratio 
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““THE 

LOOSE PEARLS 

COME FROM OUR 

FARM; THE MOUNT- 

ED ONE FROM CEY- 
LON. CAN YOU SEE ANY 
DIFFERENCE IN THEM?” 


between his chest measurement and _ his 
waist-line. If he was trying to entertain 
you, and you hadn’t known him long, he 
kept you too much interested to notice any 
unfavorable features. 

A month passed, and still there was no 
rush of suckers. A few chance-takers, of 
the type that will give any gamble at least 
one whirl, paid over their money and took 
away some of Fisher’s lithographed works 
of art; but on the whole the results didn’t 
measure up to G. Henry’s idea of a killing. 
It looked to me like he had put his money 
on a dead card. It must have looked that 
way to him, too; for he began to crab 
worse ’n an ex-bartender in an ice-cream 
parlor. 

“ If business doesn’t pick up by the end 
of this week, Bud,” he says to me one Mon- 
day morning, “ I guess I’ll have to cut your 
salary.” 

We’re setting in the office waiting for the 
rush of suckers that hadn’t rushed yet. 
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“You c’n start right now and cut it out 
entirely, if you want to, boss,” I says, 
jumping to my feet. “ That’s the only 
kind of cutting I’ll stand for!” 

G. Henry put on the soft pedal quick. 

“ Keep your shirt on, Bud,” he says. “I 
was just feeling you out.” 

“ Well, I ain’t leaving you in any doubt 
about where I stand,” I comes back. 
“ There’s one good thing about my job in 
this office—I never lose any sleep over the 
prospect of getting separated from it.” 

Fisher hesitated like he was debating 
whether to use soothing-sirup or shoe 
leather on me. I kind of believe he decid- 
ed in favor of the leather, but I never found 
out; for at that minute in through the door 
blows a meek-looking hick who ought to be 
the sculptor’s model if ever there is a statue 
erected to the Great American Sucker. 


II 


THE visitor was a smallish man and thin, 
and had a pair of trusting pale blue eyes 
which expressed a total ignorance of the 
wickedness which is rampant in this world. 
He wore a gray mustache of the walrus 
variety, and a paint-brush beard that was 


too straggly to hide his Adam’s apple, 
which stuck out considerable and seemed 


to have no permanent abiding-place. The 
suit of clothes he wore must have been a 
treasured family heirloom. 

At sight of him, G. Henry wipes the 
frown off his face and becomes beaming 
and affable. 

“Good morning, sir,” he opens up on 
the stranger. 

“ Are you Mr. G. Henry Fisher?” comes 
back the hick. 

Fisher admits it. 

“ My name’s Grubb — Mr. John Dick 
Grubb,” says the visitor. “I wrote you a 
letter day before yesterday. Did you re- 
ceive it?” 

“T am glad to make your acquaintance, 
Mr. Grubb,” was Fisher’s eager confession. 
“ Now just a moment, please.” He turns 
to his desk and stages a fine bluff at run- 
ning through a big pile of correspondence. 
“You see, I do business on so large a 
scale,” he runs on, “that it isn’t always 
possible, on the spur of the moment, to re- 
member the names of all the investors who 
write to me. Yes, here’s your letter. I 
remember it now. It says you will call to 
confer regarding the Chesapeake Pearl 
Farms Company.” 


“Yes, sir; that’s what it says,” agrees 
Mr. Grubb. “I saw your ad in the Clay- 
port Register—Clayport’s my home—and 
this pearl-farming scheme interested me 
from the start. But there’s a lot about it 
that I don’t understand, so I figgered to 
look into it a mite closer before I put any 
of my good money into it.” 

Fisher pulls out the vox humana stop 
and goes to it. 

“ You did right, sir—perfectly right,” he 
intones. ‘If every investor would follow 
your wise course, there would be fewer of 
the wolves of finance preying upon the peo- 
ple and causing them to harbor doubts con- 
cerning really legitimate enterprises. The 
Chesapeake Pearl Farms Company courts 
the fullest investigation into its methods of 
doing business, Mr. Grubb. It is a propo- 
sition which will stand any test which you 
may wish to try upon it. Now what is it, 
particularly, that you wished to know?” 

Grubb pulls at his whiskers and works 
his Adam’s apple up and down a few times, 
and then he ventures: 

““T want you to explain to me the real 
insides of this pearl-farming trick, Mr. 
Fisher. Can you really make an oyster go 
to work making a pearl just the same as if 
he had commenced naturally?” 

“ Positively, Mr. Grubb! Pos-i-tively!” 
declares G. Henry. “ You’ve read the 
booklet we sent you?” 

The sucker nods. 

“Tt tells you that a pearl is made up of 
concentric calcareous concretions of nacre- 
ous matter deposited by an oyster upon 
some source of irritation which intrudes it- 
self between the oyster’s mantle and its 
shell,” goes on Fisher. 

The hick’s Adam’s apple shimmies vio- 
lently for a couple of seconds, and then he 
gasps: 

“Yes, sir, it says that; but I don’t just 
grasp the meaning of all that language.” 

“It means,” explains Fisher, “ that when 
some foreign body gets inside of an oyster’s 
shell, and begins to hurt, the suffering oys- 
ter coats the foreign body with the same 
kind of a skin as the lining of its shell, and, 
in doing so, makes a pearl.” 

“ That’s clear as the light of day!” ex- 
claims John Dick. “I see through the 
scheme now. Instead of waiting for some- 
thing to get into the oyster’s shell, you put 
it there yourself. It’s so simple it’s a won- 
der nobody ever thought of it before!” 

“ The booklet explains that they’ve been 
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doing it in Japan for years,” says G. Henry. 
“ Pearl-farming is an established industry 
over there. It has been tried in this coun- 
try, too; but all attempts over here have 
failed, because heretofore the real secret of 
the operation has not been understood. 
Our Mr. Malone,” he continues, waving his 
hand in my direction, “ who has traveled 
extensively in the Orient, brought the true 
process to this country. He discovered 
that the irritant which starts the oyster to 
building a pearl was the egg of a parasite 
which preys on shell-fish. He brought mil- 
lions of the parasites to this country and 
inoculated the oysters on our farms with 
them.” 

“Ts the plan working out?” asks Grubb. 

Fisher reaches into a pigeonhole and 
brings out a pill-box. He opens it and 
dumps on his desk-pad a bunch of pearls 
ranging in size from mustard seed to thirty- 
eight caliber—all phony. Then he takes 
the pearl stick-pin out of his tie and lays 
it beside them. 

“ The loose pearls, Mr. Grubb,” he says, 
“come from our farms; the mounted one 
comes from Ceylon. Can you see any dif- 
ference in them?” 

“ No, sir,” confesses John Dick. 

“ And neither could an expert,” adds G. 
Henry. “ Mr. Grubb, we have thousands 
of oysters down there in the bay, building 
pearls, layer by layer, bigger and bigger, 
all the time. In the mean time we must 
have capital. We must buy dredges to 
harvest the oysters from which we wish to 
take pearls. We must acquire additional 
beds upon which to plant the young oysters 
that we are inoculating with parasites. We 
have a host of other needs which must be 
attended to at once, or there would be no 
Pearl Farms stock for sale. After our first 
harvest of pearls, capital with a big C will 
be sitting on our door-step crying to be 
let in. Look at this!” Fisher continues, 
as he gets up and leads the sucker to the 
picture of the tide-water flats. ‘“ That’s the 
best oyster beach in the bay. Right be- 
neath those waves, Mr. Grubb, at this very 
minute, there’s a host of shell-fish makin’ a 
fortune for investors with foresight — for 
you, if you say the word.” 

John Dick gazes pensively at the sad sea 
waves for a time, swallowing fast and hard. 

“ It looks good,” he admits at last. “ I’ve 
got some money that I’d like to put to 
work. Now, Mr. Fisher, I didn’t pick up 
that money in the street; I’ve sweated for 
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every dollar of it. I hope you won’t take it 
amiss if I ask you to tell me a little about 
the financial standing of. your company.” 

“ As I told you before, the Chesapeake 
Pearl Farms Company courts the fullest 
inquiry into its standing and methods,” 
Fisher assures him. 

The hick pulls out a watch the size of a 
door-knob with a tick like a typewriter. 

“Tt’s close on to noon,” he says. “I 
guess I’ll go somewheres and get a bite to 
eat now, and then I’ll come back and we 
can take up our talk where we left off.” 

“ Why not take lunch with me?” puts in 
Fisher. ‘“‘ And Mr. Malone,” he adds with 
a tinge of sadness in his voice. “ We can 
continue our discussion at the table. Any 
particular place you’d like to go?” 

“You know the eating-places of this 
town better ’n I do,” was the sucker’s eager 
comeback. “ Any place where they set out 
good oysters will suit me. Talking about 
‘em has made me hungry for ’em!” 


Ill 


A FEW minutes later John Dick, G. 
Henry, and me had our feet under a table 
at Mazzini’s. 

“ Now, Mr. Grubb,” invited Fisher, after 
John Dick had tucked his napkin under his 
chin. “ What do you wish for lunch?” 

“ First I want a dozen oysters on the 
half-shell—large ones,”’ announces the hick. 

Fisher turns to me. 

“T trust your indisposition will permit 
you to partake at least lightly, Mr. Ma- 
lone,” he says meaningly. 

“It ain’t botherin’ me at all to-day,” I 
counters, avoiding his eye and studying the 
program of the eats. “I'll play the first 
course the same as Mr. Grubb.” 

“ T’ll take half a dozen large ones,” adds 
G. Henry, addressing the waiter. 

The oysters were finally set before us. 
The hick promptly speared one the size of 
a pork chop. After his Adam’s apple had 
give a fine exhibition of ground and lofty 
tumbling, he got it swallered. 

“ Ah!” says he. “ That’s great! Now, 
Mr. Fisher, what about the standing of 
your company?” 

“Of course,” begins G. Henry, “ you 
have read our literature; so it isn’t neces- 
sary to repeat the dry details of the capi- 
talization of the company. As to the es- 
teem in which investors hold us, I have 
here a few letters which I’d like you to 
read. These are from persons of intelli- 
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gence and discrimination. These men— 
lawyers, doctors—yes, and ministers—have 
all looked upon the Pearl Farms proposi- 
tion and found it good. Read for your- 
self, sir.” 

John Dick gives the letters a careful once 
over. 

“Tt must be sound if they came in,” he 
finally concedes. 

“ Are there any other doubtful points 
you would like to have cleared up?” coyly 
suggests Fisher. 

Grubb wres- 
tles with an- 
other oyster a 


THE RUBE SUDDENLY 

BEGINS TO ACT LIKE A 

CHICKEN THAT HAS SWAL- 
LOWED A LIVE HORNET 


while, and finally wins a fall. He’s not 
quite convinced yet, however. 

““ These oysters you grow the pearls in— 
are they common, ordinary oysters?” he 
asks. “Can you get plenty of ’em?” 

“They’re the same as these you're eat- 
ing,” replies Fisher. “ There are millions 
of them in Chesapeake Bay.” 

“T don’t remember reading about many 
pearls being found in Chesapeake Bay oys- 
ters,” says the hick, kind of doubtful. “I 
don’t doubt your word, Mr. Fisher, but I 
worked hard for my money, and I want to 
be sure of my ground. Are you dead cer- 
tain these Maryland oysters will make 
pearls just like the Japanese oysters do?” 

Here the boob opens his mouth like a 
bascule bridge lifting to let a ship through, 
and inhales another succulent bivalve. 

“ Absolutely, sir — absolutely!” comes 
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back Fisher. “ We proved that beyond the 
shadow of a doubt before—” 

Fisher didn’t get any further, because 
the rube suddenly begins to act like a 
chicken that had 
swallowed a live 
hornet. 

He jumps out of 
his chair 
with his 
pale blue 


i) cb ach 
| i 


his Adam’s apple behaving like a grasshop- 


eyes rolling at 
the ceiling and 


per in a bottle. Finally he reaches into his 
mouth and comes out with the cause of the 
excitement. 

“ That’s a low-down trick to play on a 
hungry man,” he growls, “ serving oysters 
with pebbles in ’em!” 

At that the hick puts a round object the 
size of a large pea on the table-cloth. 

G. Henry examines the object for a min- 
ute and gives a hearty laugh. 

“There’s the best answer on earth to 
your doubts about the ability of the Ches- 
apeake Bay oyster to grow a pearl inside 
its shell,” he says. 

John Dick gasps like a fish that has just 
been flopped out of the water onto the 
bank. 
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“You don’t mean that’s a pearl?” he 
exclaims. 

“T mean just that,” chuckles Fisher. 
“ It’s a Chesapeake pearl, and a fine one.” 

“ You ain’t foolin’ me, are you, Mr. Fish- 
er?” pleads Grubb. 

“Oh, it’s genuine,” says G. Henry. 
“ Tt’s my business to know pearls. I have 
sufficient faith in this one to buy it.” 

“What do you suppose it’s worth?” asks 
the hick, picking it up and looking at it 
close. 

“ Offhand, I should say it ought to be 
worth a hundred at least,” is Fisher’s ready 
answer. “I'd be willing to pay that much 
for it.” 

“ Don’t make game of a poor man, Mr. 
Fisher,” begs the rube. 

“ Just to show you my offer’s no bluff, 
here’s the money. At the same time, I 
want to be frank, and I tell you that you 
may be able to do a great deal better if you 
will have it appraised.” 

Fisher digs up his wallet and takes out 
two of Uncle Sam’s fifty-dollar promises to 
pay. Lovingly he lays ’em on the table. 


John Dick fingers the pearl for a minute. 


sort of doubtful, and then he rolls it across 
the table and picks up the money. 

“ T don’t know much about pearls, but I 
do know good United States money when 
I see it,” he says. 

“T suppose you are now convinced of 
the soundness of our proposition,” suggests 
G. Henry, trying to hasten the return of the 
bread that he had cast upon the waters. 

“Oh, yes!” was the sucker’s hearty 
agreement. “ This pearl-raising game sizes 
up good to me. I’m going into it as deep as 
I can.” 

IV 


FisHER shows his ivories in a broad 
smile. 

“ How much of the stock do you think 
you would care to handle?” he asks, sort of 
careless. 

“T intended to invest two thousand dol- 
lars, if it sized up right,”’ ventures the hick; 
“ but I think now that I'll add the hundred 
I just got for my pearl, and make it twenty- 
one hundred.” 

“A very good idea,” agrees Fisher 


heartily. “‘ Shall we return to the office 
after lunch and complete the transaction?” 
“Yes,” says John Dick. “I want to 


catch the four o’clock train back to Clay- 
port, if I can.” 
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From that moment G. Henry begins to 
act the solicitous host. He points out all 
the choice eats on the bill of material to 
John Dick, and urges him to play ’em. He 
even overlooks the heavy ordering I was 
doing. From the soup, during which the 
sucker deftly used his mustache in render- 
ing an Eolian harp solo, to the cigars, all 
three of us fared sumptuously, and Fisher 
paid the freight with a benign smile. 

“T’ve got to go to the Merchants’ Hotel 
to get the money,” says John Dick, when 
we finally reached the sidewalk. “TI left it 
in the safe there. Would you care to walk 
along?” 

Fisher didn’t believe in giving a hooked 
fish any slack line. 

“ T’ll take you there in a taxi,” he says, 
grasping Grubb by the arm and leading 
him to the curb. 

A few minutes later the taxi halts in 
front of the hotel, and John Dick climbs 
out. 

“* Just a moment and I'll be with you,” 
he sings out, as he dives into the entrance. 

“ Well, Bud, my boy,” says Fisher to 
me, “I rather guess things are coming our 
way—not?” 

“Looks like the Chesapeake tide has 
turned, boss,” I agrees. 

“ Forget that talk of mine this morning 
about cutting your salary,” he continues. 
“1 was feeling a little despondent when I 
put that out.” 

“ How about a raise?” I suggests. 

“ Well, be a little patient, and we’ll see,” 
he parries. 

We talked for about ten minutes, and 
then Fisher begins to get restless. In an- 
other ten minutes he was anxious. Finally 
he can’t stand thinking of what the meter 
of the cab is doing to him, so he climbs out 
and enters the hotel. I follow him. 

Fisher strides up to the desk and says to 
the clerk: 

“ 1’m looking for Mr. John Dick Grubb, 
of Clayport.” 

The clerk scans the register. 

“‘ No such party here,” he snaps. 

Fisher turns kind of green. He hurries 
to the curb and dismisses the taxi, and then 
he burns a trail to the jewelry emporium 
of Isaac Grubinsky, which has three neat 
gold balls over the doorway. I enter 
Isaac’s place two jumps behind him. I was 
beginning to harbor a suspicion that all my 
chances of getting a raise of salary out of 
Fisher had gone flooey. 









THE CHESAPEAKE PEARL 


“ What’s this worth, Isaac?” demands 
G. Henry, as he produced the pearl he had 
bought from the sucker. 

Isaac takes the pearl in his hand, gives 
it a careless glance, and snorts: 

“Where did 
you get it?” 

“Why, it was 
found in an 
oyster down at 
Mazzini’s place 


THE CLERK SCANS THE 
‘“*NO SUCH 
PARTY HERE,” HE SNAPS 


REGISTER. 


a little while ago,” answers Fisher, kind of 
careless. 
It was a blame funny oyster this come 
out of!” says Isaac, with a sniff. 
Why?” gasps G. Henry. 
‘ Because it’s a fake pearl,” Grubinsky 


retorts. “ They’re known to the trade as 
sophisticated pearls. If you got it out of 
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a oyster, it must have been a sophisticated 
oyster. It’s worth maybe a couple of 
dollars,” 

- Fisher bolts out of the store without 
stopping to salvage his pearl. 


“Took a century off me 

as easy as picking daisies!” 
he explodes. “And me 
playin’ him for a sucker!” 

“Don’t mind, boss,” I con- 

soles. “ John Dick won’t live 
to spend it. He’s prob’ly laffed 
himself to death already.” 

The boss whirls on me in a 
rage, but when he sees me ready 
to go to the mat, he checks him- 
self and turns away. 

“ Took a century off of me!” 
he chokes. 

He steps off the curb and 
starts toward a pair of swinging 
doors across the street. The 
Eighteenth Amendment hadn’t 
yet come along to interfere with 
the drowning of sorrow, so I 
starts to follow him. 

“T kind of feel the need of a 
drink myself, boss,” I ventures. 

“Tt won’t be on me,” G. Henry snaps 
back over his shoulder. 

“Tl buy my own, and drink to the 
Great American Sucker,” I retorts. “ The 
feller who said there was one born every 
minute must have took his census before 
some bright lad doped out the idea of using 
pearls for bait!” 





The American Playwrights 
of ‘lo-day 


THE REMARKABLE GROUP OF CLEVER DRAMATISTS WHO HAVE COME TO THE 
FRONT IN THIS PERIOD OF TEEMING THEATRICAL ACTIVITY — A RECORD OF 
CREDITABLE PERFORMANCE AND OF ABUNDANT PROMISE FOR THE FUTURE 


By Montrose J. Moses 


r 10 show how futile it is to render any 
final judgment as to which play of 
the hour is the best, which drama- 

tist the greatest, it is only necessary to note 

the divergences of critical opinion and pop- 
ular taste. Walter Eaton, for instance, re- 
cently declared that the best six American 
playwrights of to-day are—naming them in 
the order of their importance — Augustus 

Thomas, Eugene O’Neill, James Forbes, 

George M. Cohan, Edward Sheldon, and 

Frank Craven. Burns Mantle, compiling 

a year-book of the drama, selected as the 

best native products of the season of 1919- 

1920, O’Neill’s “ Beyond the Horizon,” 

Forbes’s “ The Famous Mrs. Fair,” Zoe 

Akins’s “ Déclassée,” Rachel Barton But- 

ler’s “‘ Mamma’s Affair,” George Middle- 

ton’s “ Adam and Eva,” Booth Tarking- 
ton’s “Clarence,” and Salisbury Field’s 

“ Wedding Bells.” At the present writing, 

the box-office statistics show that Clare 

Kummer’s “ Rollo’s Wild Oat,” Porter Em- 

erson Browne’s “ The Bad Man,” Frank 

Craven’s “ The First Year,” and O’Neill’s 

“Emperor Jones” are among the new suc- 

cesses, while the public still clamors for the 

left-overs of last season — Frank Bacon’s 

“ Lightnin’,”” Avery Hopwood’s “ The Gold- 

Diggers,” and Samuel Shipman’s “ East is 

West ” and “ Friendly Enemies.” 

We are always making lists of the best 
American plays, and we are always having 
to modify our statements, as each new suc- 
cess comes along. I remember the time 
when to argue that William Vaughn 
Moody’s “ The Great Divide” was not a 
prodigious achievement would have been 
considered high treason; yet Professor 


Moody scored no second success, and to- 
day his work has been outshone by that of 
newer men. I recall when George Hazel- 
ton’s “ The Yellow Jacket” and Eleanor 
Gates’s “ The Poor Little Rich Girl ” were 
lauded beyond all competitors, because of 
the fresh imagination they infused into our 
practically minded theater of American life. 
It seems only yesterday that critics—yes, 
Mr. Eaton himself—ranked Eugene Wal- 
ter’s “The Easiest Way” as our best 
tragedy written in stark realistic fashion; 
while others were according to Langdon 
Mitchell, author of “‘ The New York Idea,” 
a satiric worth equal to any Continental 
playwright of first rank. 

This rapid discard of work well done is 
one of our characteristic habits as theater- 
goers. It may be that we are interested in 
the new things, to the detriment of the 
good things that were new not long ago, 
largely because there is no repertory the- 
ater to keep the latter alive. 

I venture to think that Mr. Mantle’s 
way of appraisement is more right than Mr. 
Eaton’s; but this is not the time to place 
the “ newest ” American dramatists in any 
tone of finality. What we can do is to en- 
ter a brief as to their possibilities for the 
future; and that is exactly my design here 
—to record some of the new names, like 
those of O’Neill, Miss Akins, Miss Kum- 
mer, Shipman, Bacon, Craven, Rita Wei- 
man, and others; to measure the progress 
of dramatists who have been longer than 
they in the field, but who are still vigor- 
ously creating, like Forbes, Channing Pol- 
lock, A. E. Thomas, Thompson Buchanan, 
E. C. Carpenter, and Rachel Crothers; 
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and, finally, to wonder why such men as 
Charles Kenyon, who wrote “ Kindling,” 
and Fred Ballard, who created “ Young 
America,” have not continued to be heard 
Irom. 


HOW NEW PLAYWRIGHTS ARE MADE 


These new dramatists are being born 
every minute; our programs are dotted 
with their names. They are incubating in 


our college workshops, and every “ little 
theater” group encourages them. In 
strange soils dramatic seeds are dropped. 
They do reporting one minute, and sudden- 
ly open the door of the theater with a first 
success. They write songs, and, after 
amassing a fortune in this way, suddenly 
discover their true forte in play-writing. 
Winning reputation as actors, they decide 
that they will write plays for themselves. 





























FRANK CRAVEN, ACTOR AND PLAYWRIGHT, AUTHOR OF THE TWO SUCCESSFUL PLAYS, 


“TOO MANY COOKS’ 


AND “THE FIRST YEAR” 


From a photograph by Paul Thompson, New York 
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GEORGE M. COHAN, ACTOR, PLAYWRIGHT, AND MANAGER—BEGINNING HIS CAREER AS A DANCING COMEDIAN, 
MR. COHAN HAS RISEN TO A FOREMOST PLACE IN THE THEATRICAL WORLD OF AMERICA 


From a photogrash by White, New York 
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Learning all there is to know of the inside 
workings of the theater, and serving ap- 
prenticeship as press representatives, they 
turn what they know of the stage to ex- 


RICHARD WALTON TULLY, 


WHOSE FIRST SUCCESS 
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song-writers; Forbes and Pollock were 
press-agents; Bacon, Craven, and Winchell 
Smith were actors. From the legislative 


halls of Kentucky came Cleves Kinkaid; 


. 


was “ROSE OF THE RANCHO,” WRITTEN IN 


COLLABORATION WITH DAVID BELASCO, AND WHO HAS SINCE. BECOME A PRODUCER 


From a photograth by Laveccha, New York 


cellent effect, and themselves smash box- 
olice records. 

[hompson Buchanan, A. E. Thomas, 
Avery Hopwood, Edward Childs Carpenter, 
George Scarborough, were all reporters; 
George Cohan and Clare Kummer were 


from hog-growing out West came Fred Bal- 
lard; direct from the sea came O’Neill. 
Divided in their interest between literature 
and the stage are Booth Tarkington, Por- 
ter Emerson Browne, Zoe Akins, and Susan 
Glaspell; while Mary Roberts Rinehart be- 
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comes the source book—in her stories—for 
many stage collaborators. The influx from 
every quarter is continual and rapid. A 
new shipload may arrive before I finish 
this survey! 

I believe that such dramatic schools of 
technique as Professor Baker’s class at 
Harvard are beneficial to the future of 


WINCHELL 
BEEN CO-AUTHOR OF 


From a photograph 


by Underwood & Underwood, 
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play-writing—though one course of tech- 
nique does not make a dramatist any more 
than one swallow a summer. I welcome 
such prizes offered for good workmanship 
as those given by John Craig and Oliver 
Morosco. Even the Pulitzer award, which 


is made yearly for the best performed 
American drama of literary worth—and so 


SMITH, WHOSE FI{RST SUCCESS WAS “ THE FORTUNE-HUNTER,” AND WHO HAS SINCE 
“TURN TO THE RIGHT” 


AND “ LIGHTNIN’ ” 


y 


New York 
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far given to Jesse Lynch 
Williams for his Shavian 
imitation, “Why Mar- 
ry?” and to O’Neill for 
his poignant “ Beyond 
the Horizon ”—helps to 
create a _ standard — of 
judgment. I think even 
that the amateurism of 
the “little theater” 
movement, which has 
nurtured such play-writ- 
ers as O’Neill, Susan 
Glaspell, and. Philip 
Moeller — though the 
last-named has deserted 
the ranks to write for 
the commercial stage 
commonplace pieces like 
“ Moliére,” “George 
Sand,” and “ Sophie ”— 
has a healthy effect on 
the theater at large. And 
while George Middleton 
and Percival Wilde were 
waiting for their chances 
in the big theater, their 
one-act plays — which 
have been the salvation 
of small groups wanting 
easy pieces to present— 
have been read in book 
form. Though we may 
not have dramatists of 
the very first rank, in 
speaking of these men 
and women I feel that 
I am dealing with “ fu- 
tures” in the dramatic 
stock-market. 
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One still believes that 
many of our dramatists 
could do better work, so 
excellent is the ephemeral work they do, as 
far as it goes. A. E. Thomas, in his “ The 
Rainbow,” “Come Out of the Kitchen,” and 
“ Just Suppose,” suggests that he can write 
well. Avery Hopwood—with a trade-mark 
of farcical mood and naughty sprightliness 
all his own—monopolizes the realm of 
farce, and so long as he creates as enter- 
tainingly as he does in “ Seven Days ” and 

The Gold-Diggers,” he is sure of a mar- 
ket. But, when we compare the later 
Thomas with the man who wrote “ Her 













BOOTH TARKINGTON, NOVELIST AND PLAYWRIGHT, AUTHOR OF 
“ CLARENCE” 


AND OTHER SUCCESSFUL COMEDIES 


From a cotyrighted photograth by Pirie MacDonald, New York 


Husband’s Wife’; when we realize that 
the Thompson Buchanan who was the au- 
thor of “ A Woman’s Way ” could content 
himself with “‘ Civilian Clothes,” and desert 
the theater for the movie; when George 
Hazelton, hailed for his “ Yellow Jacket,” 
turns hack-writer in the translation of 
“ Aphrodite,” we are not far wrong in fear- 
ing that Broadway still presses its com- 
mercial stamp on these men, takes the fresh 
originality out of them, and uses them for 
its own purpose. 
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Some of these men study “ what the 
public wants ” to excellent purpose. Chan- 


ning Pollock is a clever craftsman of the 
old theater, and is apparently content to be 


BOLTON, A CLEVER WRITER 
GEORGE MIDDLETON OF 


GUY 
From a 


nothing more. Such recent plays of his as 
“The Crowded Hour,” “ Roads of Des- 
tiny,” and “ The Sign on the Door” have 
brought him such profits that he can take 
a sabbatical year, so to speak, and rest a 
season in Egypt, writing melodramas for 


OF MUSICAL COMEDY LIBRETTOS, 
“POLLY WITH A PAST” 


copyrighted photograph 
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Broadway in the shadow of the Sphinx and 
the Pyramids. 

But I sometimes think that the “ knack ” 
of play-writing—such as Pollock has, and 


AND CO-AUTHOR WITH 
AND “ADAM AND EVA” 


by Paul Thompson, New York 


as Eugene Walter, Bayard Veiller, Willard 
Mack, and George Broadhurst have had in 
the past—dulls the deeper interest in life 
which the dramatist should have. And it 
is just here that I see great hope for James 
Forbes. He has had the same experience 
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CLARE KUMMER, FORMERLY A SONG-WRITER, AUTHOR OF THE CLEVER COMEDIES, ‘ GOOD GRACIOUS 


” 6 


ANNABELLE, THE SUCCESSFUL CALAMITY," AND “ ROLLO’S WILD OAT” 


From a photograth by Edward Thayer Monroe, New York 
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CHANNING POLLOCK, FORMERLY A PRESS-AGENT AND DRAMATIC CRITIC, AUTHOR OF A LONG LIST 


OF PLAYS, INCLUDING 


From a photograph by White, 


as Pollock, but, somehow, his eyes have 
penetrated more deeply into human types. 
It is a technical gift to write melodramas, 
but one must have a genuine feeling for life 
to write good comedy as well as to portray 
character. 

In his “ Chorus Lady,” Forbes did work 
of the vaudeville genre; in “ The Show 
Shop ” he played satirically with the the- 
atrical existence that he knew so well. 
When the war came, he went to France as 


“ROADS OF DESTINY” 


AND “THE SIGN ON THE DOOR” 
New York 
director of amusement for the A. E. F., 
and there got close to the mental and spirit- 
ual restlessness of the enlisted man. “ The 
Famous Mrs. Fair ” very well indicates that 
Forbes came back from France with a pro- 
founder knowledge of the American charac- 
ter and the American home. 

And it is the American home, as well as 
the homely traits of America, that now in- 
terest the new dramatist. When Booth 
Tarkington, with Harry Leon Wilson, cre- 
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ated “ The Man from Home,” his central 
character of the gaunt figure from Kokomo 
was a cartoon of kindliness, no whit better 
than Asa Trenchard, one of our early stage 
Americans, who came to us from the pen of 
an English playwright. After which suc- 


cess, though loving the theater, but taking 
his novel-writing more seriously, Tarking- 
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ton toyed with the stage as a house of 
cards, and did nothing better than “ Cameo 
Kirby,” “ Your Humble Servant,” and 
“The Country Cousin.” It was only re- 
flected glory that he gained from the dra- 
matizations of his “ Penrod ” and “ Seven- 
teen.”” Then the wheel of dramatic fortune 
turned in his direction, and his “ Clarence ” 


RACHEL CROTHERS, ACTRESS AND DRAMATIST, AUTHOR OF THE SUCCESSFUL PLAYS, “ OLD LADY 


THIRTY-ONE,” 


“A LITTLE JOURNEY,” 


AND “ THIRTY-NINE EAST” 


From a photograph by Charlotte Fairchild, New York 
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stands as a sprightly comedy of the Amer- 
ican home, full of artful character, not of 
artificial characterization. Yet one cannot 
prophesy about Tarkington. The theater 
to him is a side product; his profession is 
that of novelist. 

Such half allegiance comes also from 
Harvey O’Higgins, who, with Harriet Ford 
—a graduate from the business of reading 
and producing plays—has turned out such 
theatrical playthings as “ The Dummy ” 


PORTER EMERSON BROWNE, WHO BEGAN AS A WRITER OF 


STAGE SUCCESSES HAVE BEEN 


From a photcgrapth by Ira D. Schwarz, 


“A FOOL THERE WAS” 
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and “On the Hiring Line.” In only one 
play thus far—‘ Polygamy ”—did he rise 
to loftier dramatic heights; and this play 
was what it was largely because O’Higgins 
brought to it a keen reporter’s sense of un- 
usual locality. He is much more an artist 
as a writer of short fiction. 


THE CAREER OF EUGENE O’NEILL 


The newer playwrights come into the 
theater with a more distinct and special 


SHORT STORIES, AND 
AND “THE BAD MAN’ 


WHOSE GREATEST 


New York 
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ALBERT E. THOMAS, FORMERLY A NEWSPAPER MAN, AUTHOR OF “ THE RAINBOW,” “COME OUT 
OF THE KITCHEN,” AND “ JUST SUPPOSE” 


From a photograph by Paul Thompson, New York 


They may at first write 
small pieces, as O’Neill has done for so 
many years, but eventually they reach the 
larger theater, as it may be safely said 


love for the stage. 


O’Neill has now done. I place him high in 
estimation, not because what he has done so 
far will ever be highly popular, but be- 
cause, of all the hosts writing for the the- 
ater, he seems to be one of the rare ones to 
write out of the depths of his experience. 

That experience began with his running 
away to sea—shipping, as Joseph Conrad 
and John Masefield did before him, as a 
common seaman on a tramp steamer. All 


his plays have the breath of iron in them— 
the iron of salt and wind and sea foam; 
they have the hardiness of rough life, the 
freedom of wide stretches, a certain cyni- 
cism which takes away the fine edge of the 
spirit. “ Bound East for Cardiff” is the 
outcome of such experience. Then he re- 
turned to a New England town, and ex- 
pressed himself crudely in dramatic form 
until he went to Harvard, where he studied 
under Professor Baker. After that, other 
one-act pieces were written, and suddenly 
the roving spirit of the sea fought against 
the binding hills of a New England farm, 
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and “ Beyond the Horizon” was the sig- deeper. His earlier plays were mostly per- 
nificant result. formed in a stable down in Greenwich Vil- 


Grim humor belongs to O’Neill, but it lage, where the Provincetown Players have 
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EDWARD CHILDS CARPENTER, FORMERLY A FINANCIAL EDITOR, WHOSE MOST SUCCESSFUL 
WORK FOR THE STAGE WAS “THE CINDERELLA MAN” 


From a photograth by White, New York 


rarely shines even grimly. You find it in thrived for many seasons, but they are now 
“The Emperor Jones ”—a study in negro being taken to Broadway. What will be 
superstition, a tribal psychology as effective the effect on O’Neill? I would rather wait 
as Edward Sheldon’s “ The Nigger,” and awhile to place him high on any list of 
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“six best”; but at present he is perhaps claimed—a moral situation which put the 
the one golden hope of American drama. American drama many years on its pro- 
There was a time when I would have’ gressive way. More than that, Miss Croth- 






































GEORGE MIDDLETON, FORMERLY A MAGAZINE WRITER, CO-AUTHOR WITH GUY BOLTON OF THE 
SUCCESSFUL COMEDIES, “ POLLY WITH A PAST” AND “ADAM AND EVA” 


From a copyrighted photograth by Paul Thompson, New York 


placed Rachel Crothers among the few. ers brought to the theater an individual 
After serving her apprenticeship in a school point of view regarding women, a sane sex 
of acting, she wrote “ The Three of Us,” a plea which culminated in “A Man’s 
play containing—so Bronson Howard once World.” Then, somehow, she was roped 
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into theatrical Broadway, and merely stud- 
ied the knack of the box-office, getting the 
hang of it in such bright pieces as “ Old 
Lady Thirty-One,” “ Thirty-Nine East,” 
and “A Little Journey.” These were not 
the Rachel Crothers we had expected; we 
caught a glimpse of that lady when, not so 
very long ago, she produced, at her own 
expense, and with herself in the star part, 
the play variously called “ The Ruther- 
fords ” and “ He and She.” Once more her 
theme was the competition of sex. 
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We used to point to Miss Crothers as 
one of the few women doing work of this 
kind in the theater; the past history of 
American drama does not record the names 
of many women. But since the colleges are 
graduating playwrights as they do doctors 
and lawyers and civil engineers, the femi- 
nine element is an increasingly competitive 
one to deal with. For instance, among re- 
cent successes may’ be mentioned Rachel 
Barton Butler’s “ Mamma’s Affair ”’—a 
volatile comedy of home tyranny. Miss 

Butler stepped from 





Professor Baker’s class 














to the stage, and had a 
hopeful . future before 
her, when sudden death 
removed her from the 
ranks. 

Miss Zoe Akins, va- 
riously known as poet, 
essayist, story - writer, 
and author of poetical 
one-act pieces, suddenly 
met success with “ Dé- 
classée,” revealing an 
ability for humor which 
was Continental farce 
rather than homely fun. 
Even as “ Papa,” an 
earlier play of hers, 
hinted at her reading of 
Schnitzler and Wede- 
kind, so her “ Déclas- 
sée ” bore evidence of a 
close appreciation of 
Pinero’s “ Iris.”” Add to 
this the fact that she 
was once a member of a 
stock company in St. 
Louis, and you have 
Miss Akins’s record to 
date; but she is just on 
the threshold, and she 
has been so_ versatile 
that I would not like to 
attempt to name the 
type of work she is best 
fitted to do. 

Sometimes it is possi- 
ble to recognize a char- 
acteristic note in a new 
playwright’s plays. For 
instance, Clare Kum- 
mer’s “Good Gracious 














ELMER S. RICE, WHO MADE A PRONOUNCED HIT WITH HIS FIRST PLAY, 
“ON TRIAL,” AND WHO HAS SINCE WRITTEN “ WAKE UP, JONATHAN” 


From a thotograth by Sarony, New York 


Annabelle,” “ The Suc- 
cessful Calamity,” and 
“ Rollo’s Wild Oat” 
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EDGAR SELWYN, WHO BEGAN HIS REMARKABLE THEATRICAL CAREER AS AN USHER, 


AND WHO HAS 


SINCE WON SUCCESS AS AN ACTOR, A PLAYWRIGHT, A MANAGER, AND AN OWNER OF THEATERS 


From a photograph by Mishkin, New York 


have the same note of humor to them, the 
same slight story embroidered in good-na- 
tured, innocent fun. And thus far there is 
not any token, by what she has done, that 
Miss Kummer will strike a deeper note. 
She has a fanciful turn of mind, but not 
the quaint fancy or the depth of Barrie. 
Still, granting this, and knowing how she 
passed to play-writing from writing songs 
like “ Dearie,” nothing would surprise us. 


7 


It looks as if she writes easily—perhaps too 
easily—but then she comes of a literary 


family, being related to Mrs. Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, Henry Ward Beecher, and 
William Gillette. 

Another woman who has gained a sub- 
stantial success in the theater is Rita Wei- 
man. I recall when she used to be a mem- 
ber of a playwrights’ club, and ranged her- 
self with those who were writing furiously 
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THOMPSON BUCHANAN, 
THE DRAMA HAVE BEEN 


From a copyrights 
for the stage with no immediate encourage- 
ment. She had had some newspaper ex- 
perience, and was turning out some clever 
stories. One could tell then that she was 
anxious to master the theatrical game; and 
“The Acquittal,” now in its second tri- 
umphant season, is measure of her skill in 
catching the secret of a certain theatrical 
technique. Then she became interested in 
the movies, and is at present doing sce- 
narios in Los Angeles. 

One has not a sufficient number of fin- 
gers to mark off the names of such clever 
playwrights, nor has one the right to do 
more than be thankful for a momentary 
flash in the dramatic pan, until the years 
reveal that the new writer has persistently 
stuck to the theater, and consistently im- 
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AND 


Cleves Kinkaid wrote “ Common 


proved. 
Clay,” since which there has been silence. 


What will be Miss Weiman’s fate? She is 
being tempted in every direction to weaken 
her hold on the theater. 


A NOBLE ARMY OF NEW WRITERS 


The case of George Middleton is not ex- 
ceptional. While I am glad that he has 
met fortune with “ Polly with a Past ” and 
“ Adam and Eva,” and now finds it easy to 
get a hearing from the managers, I am won- 
dering what effect this will have on a sim- 
ple literary style which has made his one- 
act plays—all published in book form—so 
readable. He came from Columbia College, 
just as Samuel Shipman did; and he has 
had as much opportunity as Shipman to 
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study theatrical demands from the inside. 
He has dramatized novels, had quasi-suc- 
cesses; but there was not much faith in 
Middleton that he would ever really con- 
nect with the theater, until he joined forces 
with Guy Bolton, the wizard of musical 
comedy libretto-writing. With him, “ Pol- 
ly with a Past” was conceived; and Be- 
lasco, as he has done with so many of the 
newer generation—like Richard Walton 
Tully, Scarborough, and others — sealed 
Middleton’s fortune. 

There are very few of these new men and 
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TO-DAY. 675 
women of the theater who come to it with 
any body of ideas. They merely rush into 
the craft with a tremendous eagerness to 
master its technique; they grope for nov- 
elty, and exhibit certain side traits that are 
commendable but not distinguishing. E. 
C. Carpenter, for instance, has in “ The 
Cinderella Man,” “ The Three Bears,” and 
“Bab ” done nothing that could not just 
as well have been done by many of his 
confréres. His greatest height has been 
“The Pipes of Pan,” a well-written play 
which Broadway did not appreciate. He 
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had formerly been the financial editor of 
one of the Philadelphia newspapers. 

George Scarborough, out of the secret 
service, began his theatrical career with 
“ At Bay ” and “ The Lure ”—titles which 
in themselves suggest his trend of mind; 
but just when one gets the idea that here 
is an Arséne Lupin sort of dramatist, he 
turns about and, with Belasco’s help, gives 
us “ The Heart of Wetona” and “ The 
Son- Daughter.” 

In other words, our playwrights are eager 
to do a play on a formula, and, when the 
formula is exhausted, they grope madly for 
something novel. They are not prompted 
from within; they follow the fashions. El- 
mer Rice, for instance, heard a college in- 
structor at Columbia talking about a story 
being written backward, and so he set to 
writing a play backward. “On Trial” 
was the result. The “ cut-back ” scene is 
known to the theater and to the films. ‘ 

The newspaper sense, the court reporter’s 
sense, the sense of the box-office—these are 
the elements in the make-up of the new 
dramatist. They are not bad elements to 
have, but they keep the dramatists from 
forming any defining traits. The new men 
and women jump from one subject to an- 
other, from one atmosphere to another, 
with the ease of the journalist. Jules 
Goodman, once a magazine editor and a 
dramatic critic, can write “ The Man Who 
Came Back” and dramatize “ Treasure 
Island.” Shipman can write of the Jew in 
“ Friendly Enemies,” and of the Chinese 
mission in “ East is West.” This is what 
Charles Klein used to do—pass from “ The 
Music Master” to “The Auctioneer ”’; 
from “ The Lion and the Mouse ”’ to “ Pot- 
ash and Perlmutter.” 

Most of Clyde Fitch’s dramatic work was 
consistently Fitchian; James A. Herne 
wrote with an individual touch; but one 
cannot tell about these newer names. They 
merely represent, for the present, successes 
of commendable merit. 

Returning to Mr. Eaton’s list, I should 
say that he was right in this particular 
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alone—that Eugene O’Neill, George Cohan, 
Edward Sheldon, and Frank Craven have 
emphasized conclusively that their plays 
contain an individual trait of observation; 
that to do a thing they must do it in their 
own way. No one can give us quite the 
plain, common-sense humor of middle class 
situation, as Craven has done in “ Too 
Many Cooks ” and “ The First Year.” 

For our purposes Augustus Thomas can- 
not be regarded as among the new forces; 
and James Forbes, however well-written his 
plays are, could not be recognized as the 
same person in his writing of ‘““ The Chorus 
Lady ” and “ The Famous Mrs. Fair.” 

We recently lost a young man of indi- 
vidual soundness in the theater. I refer to 
Harry James Smith, who was only thirty- 
eight when he died, but who had met suc- 
cess with “ Mrs. Bumpstead-Leigh,” “ The 
Tailor-Made Man,” and “The Little 
Teacher.” As I have hinted, there are men 
like A. E. Thomas, Charles Kenyon, and 
Thompson Buchanan who could be indi- 
vidual if conditions allowed them—as in- 
dividual, for instance, as our new scene- 
painters are becoming. I believe we are 
on the very threshold of something new 
among these writers. But, after I have 
seen the smashing box-office receipts of cer- 
tain plays, I often wonder, is the tempta- 
tion of success so strong that these men 
and women of excellent ability follow the 
lines of least resistance, carrying their 
technique, as a hod-carrier carries his mor- 
tar and brick, along a beaten way? 
Wouldn’t it be better for the American 
drama if they rested on their comfortable 
competence and took more time to conceive 
work as cleverly constructed, but deeper in 
its worth as a true picture of life? 

In the mean time, the American drama 
moves each year to different successes, to 
different idols, and the good plays come 
from quarters least expected. Perhaps it 
is healthy for us that this is so. We are 
continually getting new and fresh strains, 
and there is always an opening for origi- 
nality and invention. 





THE CUP OF FATE 


Lire poured a cup for me— 
Placed it in my hand; 


I taste its mystery, 
And understand. 


Cora A. Matson Dolson 
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N the office of the Occidental Hotel, at 

Eagle Butte, Parker—foreman of the 
Quarter-Circle K T—picked up a 
week-old copy of the Spargo /ndependent. 
The action was trivial; the result momen- 
tous. It was the inception of romance; 
from it developed the strangest demonstra- 
tion of “soul attraction” ever witnessed 
on the Kiowa range, or, for that matter, in 
any other part of western Texas. 

By picking up that paper Parker uncon- 
sciously challenged destiny. 

A rose, a hair-pin, a dainty slipper, a bit 
of ribbon, a glove—possibly a lace-fringed 
handkerchief, on which still. lingers a sub- 
tle odor of lilacs—are supposed to be the 
articles that usually transmit romantic 
emotions to the heart of a man. In Par- 
ker’s case it was a newspaper. 

The wrinkled newspaper, lying in a clut- 
ter of worn magazines, ink-stained blotters, 
and scribbled sheets of writing-paper, was 
the instrument of fate that waited to stab 
Parker to the depths of his soul. 

The morning it happened, Parker—the 
gray-eyed, not bad-looking, thirty-six-year- 
old foreman of Old Heck’s cow-ranch—was 
riding with Skinny Rawlins from the Quar- 
ter-Circle K T to Eagle Butte. Skinny was 
mounted on old Pieface and Parker rode 
Tanglefoot, Bert Lily’s sorrel gelding. 
They traveled the north road. When their 
horses splashed into the yellow waters of 
the willow-bordered Cimarron, at the 
treacherous upper crossing, before they had 
even reached the corner of the big pasture, 
Parker and Skinny began arguing. 

This was only natural. To argue is the 


inalienable privilege of a Texas cow-punch- 
er. It is a right more sacred to wranglers 
of long-horn steers than life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness. 
ny and Parker argued. 

For the entire twenty miles to Eagle 
Butte the debate continued. 


Therefore Skin- 
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The subject was love. 
Skinny started it. 

“‘ What is there about falling in love that 
makes it so darned attractive?” he asked 
Parker. 

Parker sneered. 

“Tt ain’t necessary to fall in love at all, 
and nobody but blamed idiots do it. If 
they do it often enough, it gets to be a 
habit.” 

Skinny stubbornly insisted that love is 
something that hits like lightning, sudden 
and unexpected, and cannot be explained. 

Parker was skeptical. He had once read 
a magazine story in which the word “ pro- 
pinquity ” was used. After looking the 
word up in the dictionary, he had never 
forgotten its meaning. 

“ There ain’t any use trying to convince 
me, or deceive me,” he declared with fi- 
nality, as they turned into the one-sided 
business street of Eagle Butte and headed 
their horses toward the _livery-stable. 
“* Men and women have to come in contact 
to get to loving. There’s got to be propin- 
quity—” 

“What in Sam Hill’s propinquity?” 
Skinny interrupted. 

“It’s what causes love-accidents,” Par- 
ker replied, as one who speaks with superior 
wisdom and experience. “If propinquity 
ain’t there, nothing happens. If it’s pres- 
ent, and keeps up long enough, the parties 
sooner or later get to feeling emotional— 
after which, if there’s too much propin- 
quity, the sensation some folks—weak- 
minded cow-punchers in particular — call 
‘ love’ usually clabbers and turns into hate, 
or worse.” 

Skinny laughed, albeit uncertainly. 
Parker’s zigzagging mental processes had 
the younger cowboy a trifle groggy; but he 
was game. 

“ Once I knowed a feller that got to lov- 
ing a photograph—” 
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a woman by just hearing her name spoke 
—it was what they call soul attraction. 
Personally,” he finished, as a clincher, 
“JT don’t think propinquity has got a 
darned thing to do with it. Love just hap- 
pens, and that’s all there is to it.” 
“ Aw, rats!” Parker grunted. “ Some 
people sure are dumb!” 
Parker and Skinny left their horses at 
the Red Front Livery-Stable and 
went to the Occidental Hotel for 
dinner. It was 11.45 A.M. and 
the dining-room did not open 
until noon. Skinny stepped 
into the wash-room. Parker 
dropped down in 
a chair by the 
office table. Even 
yet he shudders 
to think what 
might have hap- 
pened if Skinny 
Rawlins had sat 
down in the 
chair aforesaid 
and he, Parker, 
had gone to the 
wash-room. 


“WHAT'S THE MATTER?’ 
SKINNY ASKED. “WHAT 
MAKES YOUR FACE SO 
RED ?” 


“Tt can’t be did!” 
Parker snorted impa- 
tiently. “ It’s unnatural!” 
Skinny flushed. He had 
spoken out of his own experience, 
having in mind a certain popular 
movie actress whose picture he had 
cut from a magazine and carried DeALTow _ 1 
for several delicious, dream-illu- “*+*N™— "4 
mined weeks, until one day, un- 
wisely, he showed it to Manila 
E-ndora. 
‘Well, in the case I’m mention- 
ing, it was did!” Skinny replied 
with warmth. “It got pretty se- 
rious before it was over, too; but 
that ain’t all. I read in a story once Carelessly Parker reached over and 
about another feller that fell in love with picked up a newspaper. 












It was the Spargo /ndependent, as has 
already been intimated. Almost instantly 
Parker’s attention was arrested by an item 
that seemed to leap out from the printed 
page and fasten itself with hypnotic insis- 
tence in his mind. It was a short personal 
mention: 












Arabella Mingo Jensen, the charming young 
widow of the late Chris Jensen, who was kicked 
y a mule last spring, has returned from a visit 
with her home folks in Missouri and opened a 
millinery- -store in Spargo. 


As he read the paragraph, a strange feel- 
ing of elation swept over Parker. He felt 
a queer warmth flow through his body. An 
ecstatic, shivery sensation trembled along 
the back of his neck. It was the name that 
did it. 

Arabella Mingo Jensen! Until that mo- 
ment Parker had not known such a person 
existed; yet the name seemed strangely fa- 
miliar. It was beautiful to look at; it 
sounded melodious when he pronounced it. 
It throbbed over and over in his mind. He 
found himself, unconsciously, repeating it 
aloud. 

Skinny, returning from the wash-room, 
observed Parker’s agitation. 

‘‘ What’s the matter?” he asked. 
makes your face so red?” 

Parker gianced up, a guilty look in his 
eves, a sheepish grin on his lips. 

“TI reckon I got overheated riding to 
town,” he answered. 

Later, he slyly cut the paragraph from 
the paper and tucked it between the leaves 

the vest-pocket memorandum-book he 
carried. 

During dinner Parker was preoccupied. 
All afternoon he seemed absent-minded. 
Once, while they were riding back to the 
ranch that evening, Skinny heard him mut- 
tering to himself: 

“I’m a dad-gummed fool, I guess —a 
dad-gummed fool! But it’s funny! Ara- 
bella Mingo Jensen!” 

‘“ Who?” Skinny asked. 

Parker jabbed a spur into the flank of 
Tanglefoot and did not answer. 

For a week Parker read and reread the 
item. There was an irresistible fascination 
in just gazing at the name of Arabella Min- 
co Jensen. 

Before the end of the week he was going 
about with a far-away look in his eyes. He 
lay awake at night wondering what Ara- 

ella Mingo Jensen looked like. How old 
would a woman who had a name like that 

















“ What 
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be? Were her eyes brown or blue? Brown, 
he hoped. Was her hair black or yellow 
or just kind of in between? The item said 
she was “ young ” and “ charming.” Good 
Lord, the editor of the paper himself might 
be in love with her! 

Then Parker wrote a letter. 


II 


DuRING nearly all the thirty-two years 
of her life, Arabella Mingo Jensen had 
sighed for romance. Even when she was 
simply Arabella Mingo, she had dreamed 
dreams. She believed the rainbow-tinted 
path was beckoning when light-haired, 
smiling, blue-eyed Chris Jensen, from over 
on the Picketwire, came a courting. So 
sure was she that the stalwart young Swede 
represented romance that she married him. 
The five years of connubial experience on 
the homestead in western Texas, which 
terminated when the mule kicked Chris 
into eternity and Arabella Mingo into wid- 
owhood, had not entirely robbed her cheeks 
of their bloom, her brown eyes of their 
sparkle, her coppery-red hair of its luster, 
or her soul of its tendency to adventurous 
impulse. 

Arabella Mingo read Parker’s letter the 
first time with a little sniff of disdain. She 
read it a second time with awakening in- 
terest. At the third reading she decided 
that the Quarter-Circle K T cow-man was 
more “real” than bold; that he was in 
earnest; that he sincerely and honorably— 
as the letter declared — wanted to “ get 
acquainted.” 

Half in jest, yet with a queer unacknowl- 
edged flutter in her heart, Arabella replied. 

“It is unusual,” she told Parker in her 
answer, “ for a lady to get acquainted by 
mail this way. Still, I suppose it is all 
right if one thinks so—and just this once, 
I am taking a chance and thinking it! 
However, you might send me a picture of 
yourself, as an evidence of good faith, and 
so I will be able to see what sort of looking 
man you are before things go too far.” 

Chuck Slithers brought Arabella’s letter 
out from Eagle Butte. 

It was in a pink envelope. It would 
have been going against nature for Chuck 
to carry a letter in a pink envelope, ad- 
dressed to Parker, the whole twenty miles 
from Eagle Butte to the Quarter-Circle K 
T without examining it closely. 

Parker was at the barn, fixing a hondo 
on a new rope. Old Heck and a group of 
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DURING ALL THE THIRTY- 
TWO YEARS OF HER LIFE, 
ARABELLA MINGO JENSEN 
HAD SIGHED FOR ROMANCE 


cow-punchers stood 
watching him. 


“Only one let- 
ter,” Chuck said, 
reining Silvertip, 
his bronco, to a 
stop near the 
group, and answer- 
ing Old Heck’s in- 
quiring glance. 
“It’s for Parker. It looks like a real pip- 
pin!” Chuck continued, grinning and 
holding the letter up so that all could see 


it. “It smells like perfumery, and it’s a have noticed! 


female’s handwriting! ”’ 
The cowboys crowded toward Chuck. 
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“ Give it here, and don’t 
waste time being so darned 
informal!” Parker snapped, 
dropping the rope and reach- 
ing for the dainty missive, 
while his face colored a dull 
red. 

“Well, I'll be hell-toot- 
ed!” Old Heck exclaimed in 
astonishment, as his foreman 
hurried toward the bunk- 
house to read in private the 
letter from Arabella Mingo. 
“ Parker’s got a_ billy-doo 
from a lady! When you and 
him were in town, Skinny, 
did he come in contact with 
any woman or anything?” 

“ Not that I noticed—” Skinny began, 
as puzzled as the others. 

“Tf there'd been any females, Skinny ’d 
!” Bert Lily laughed. 
“Some people are mighty 

Skinny snorted. 


envious,” 








Parker remained in the bunk-house until 
Sing Pete, the Chinese cook, hammered the 
gong announcing supper. When he en- 
tered the kitchen, the foreman walked with 
an air of lordly confidence, although it 
plainly required an effort to appear un- 
concerned. 

During the meal Old Heck and the cow- 
boys eyed Parker suspiciously. 

“ Once I knowed a feller that fell in love 
by correspondence,” Chuck began solemn- 
ly, addressing no one in particular. “ It 
blamed near killed him.” 

“It’s a whole lot worse where there’s 
propinquity,” Skinny Rawlins interrupted 
with a snicker. “ Parker says it ain’t dan- 
gerous if propinquity ain’t present.” 

A giggle ran around the table. Parker 
scalded his throat with his coffee and left 
the kitchen. 

That night he answered Arabella’s letter. 

During the next few weeks mutual in- 
terest matured rapidly. 

In his first reply Parker countered Ara- 
bella Mingo’s. request for a picture by sub- 
mitting the proposition that he had been 
“too busy, as a general thing, to bother 
much around photograph-galleries, and 
consequently he didn’t have any picture to 
send. However,” he told her, to offset his 
inability to forward a photograph, he 
“ owned a rattling good section of land ad- 
joining the Quarter-Circle K T on the west; 
a couple hundred head of cattle with his 
own iron on them; quite a few horses; a 
reasonably decent disposition; was neither 
old nor young; didn’t claim to be particular- 
ly handsome, but had never been arrested 
on account of ugliness—” 


Ill 


THE correspondence progressed; yet 
neither Arabella nor Parker would give the 
other a detailed personal description. Ara- 
bella declined positively to send a picture 
of herself until Parker had placed his own 
photographically reproduced physical at- 
tractions before her. Touching knowledge 
of each other’s looks, it was a deadlock. 

By the end of the month Parker was be- 
ginning his letters: ““ My very dearest Ara- 
bella.” In addition to that, he was shaving 
twice a week, instead of once every two or 
three weeks as formerly; had bought a box 
of lilac-colored stationery; became finicky 
about changing his shirts; leaned strongly 
to red neckties; got in the habit of cleaning 
his finger-nails; grinned practically all the 
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time; began to doubt the necessity of pro- 
pinquity, and talked quite a lot of “ soul 
attraction” and “the impulses of the 
spirit.” 

In the bosom of Arabella Mingo Jensen, 
at Spargo, seventy miles east of Eagle 
Butte on the same Santa Fé railroad sys- 
tem, a similar reaction was being felt; but 
Arabella, more circumspect than Parker, 
developed a tantalizing shyness. As Par- 
ker’s letters to her grew fervid and still 
more daring, her letters to him became cau- 
tious—Parker thought—to a cruel degree. 

For another month this continued. Then 
Parker wrote: 


I am coming over to Spargo and get honest- 
to-Godly acquainted! I can’t stand this any 
longer. It ain’t natural for a man to feel the 
way I feel, and have felt ever since I saw your 
name in that paper, and be satisfied to keep on 
just writing letters indefinitely. 


Parker’s sudden manifestation of mascu- 
line impatience struck Arabella with panic. 
Her reply admitted her timidity: 


Don’t you dare come to Spaggo! I am down- 
right ashamed of myself for writing to a strange 
man the way I have been doing, and I know 
you must think I am a terribly immodest woman 
for doing it! But—I won't lie to you. I really 
have been lonely since poor Chris got kicked by 
the mule, even if our married life was a kind of 
disappointment as far as romance was concerned; 
and—well, I admit your letters have made me 
care more than I intended in the first place. So 
JI do truly want to see you—but I am afraid! 
Unless I can be sure you are the kind of man who 
will not misjudge a sympathetic woman's heart, 
I will never meet you. 


Parker thereupon abandoned letters and 
telegraphed: 


I am coming to Spargo next Sunday anyhow. 


“ Wait,” Arabella wired back frantically, 
“ till you get the letter I am mailing to-day. 
I have suggested a plan.” 

The next day the letter reached Parker. 
He was waiting at Eagle Butte when the 
mail from the East came in. He eagerly 
read Arabella’s suggestion: 


Instead of you coming to Spargo, I will come to 
Eagle Butte. I want to go to Vegas anyhow, 
and will stop off at Eagle Butte if you will agree 
to my plan. It is this—be at the depot next 
Saturday when train No. 109 arrives. Wear a 
red carnation on your coat. If you look like the 
kind of man I hope you are, I will introduce my- 
self. I will recognize you by the flower. If you 
don’t look right to me, I will never make myself 
known. 


The letter arrived Tuesday. 
thought Saturday would never come. 


Parker 
Be- 
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fore leaving town he called up, by long- 
distance phone, the florist at Vegas and 
ordered a red carnation—“ the best you 
got in stock ”—-sent by express, so that it 
would reach Eagle Butte not later than 
Friday. 

Thursday evening Parker sat alone in the 
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bunk-house at the Quarter-Cir- 
cle K T, reading once more the 
letter from Arabella in which 
she told him she was coming to 
Eagle Butte. 

Chuck Slithers, Skinny Raw- 
lins, Pedro, Bert Lily, Charley 
Saunders, and the Rambling 
Kid suddenly appeared at the 
door. Their unexpected com- 
ing startled Parker. Hastily he 
slipped the delicate pink en- 
velope under a book lying on 
the table, and looked up, scowl- 
ing savagely. 

“Old Heck wants to see you, 
Parker,” Bert Lily observed. 
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“ GIVE IT HERE, AND DON’T WASTE TIME BEING 
SO DARNED INFORMAL!" PARKER SNAPPED 


“ He said if you were down here to tell you 


to come up to the house a minute. I don’t 
know what he wants.” 

Parker was scarcely out of the door when 
Chuck picked up the book. 

“ Holy gosh!” he laughed, glancing down 
at the envelope. “ Here’s one of Parker’s 
love-letters! Wonder who it’s from? It’s 
darned impolite,” he added, lifting the let- 
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ter from the table, 
“to read another 
man’s communica- 
tions from a _ lady 
friend, but by golly, 
here goes! Listen, 
fellers,” he continued, 
chuckling as he read. 
“Her name’s Ara- 
bella Mingo Jensen— 


musical, ain’t it? Good Lord, here’s some- 
thing we can’t afford to miss! She’s com- 
ing to Eagle Butte—to get acquainted with 
Parker. She’ll be in on train No. 19 next 
Saturday, and she’s told Parker to be at 
the depot and wear a red carnation on his 
coat, so she’ll recognize him.” 

‘What in blazes is a carnation?” Skinny 
asked. 

“ It’s a blossom, you blamed idiot—used 
mostly in connection with corpses.” 
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“Look out, Par- 
ker’s coming back!” 
Bert Lily whispered 
tensely. 

Chuck jammed the 
letter into the envel- 
ope and dropped it 
on the table, covering 
it quickly with the 
book. When Parker 
entered the bunk- 
house, six overly in- 
nocent - looking cow- 
punchers were talking 
indifferently about 
the weather. 


IV 


On Saturday morn- 
ing Parker dressed 


“ONLY ONE LETTER. IT’S FOR PARKER. IT 
SMELLS LIKE PERFUMERY, AND IT'S A 
FEMALE'S HANDWRITING!” 


with unusual care, putting on his best suit, 


and started early for Eagle Butte. Train 
No. 19 was not due until 2.45 P.m., but he 
wanted plenty of time. At noon the entire 
Quarter - Circle K T cow - punching force, 
freshly shaven and in their Sunday clothes 
—even to the extent of Skinny’s white shirt 
—climbed into Old Heck’s motor-car, and, 
with Charley Saunders at the wheel, fol- 
lowed the foreman to Eagle Butte. 

“T sure would rather eat a hydrophobia 
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cat raw than miss this reunion,” Bert Lily 
laughed, as the car rolled up the grade to 
the bench and Charley turned it toward 
the west. 

The others agreed with Bert’s sentiments. 

After reaching town, the cowboys man- 
aged to keep out of sight until they saw 
Parker, a half-hour before train time, go 
toward the station. Fifteen minutes later 
they strolled down the street toward the 
depot. As the group passed the Twilight 
Funeral and Embalming Parlors, Chuck 
Slithers suddenly gasped: 

“ Holy smoke, fellers, looky there!” 

The cow-punchers paused. In the win- 
dow was a large vase filled with red carna- 
tions. A hurried, laughing consultation was 
held; after which the cowboys entered the 
undertaking establishment. 

“Well?” inquired Schmitz, the proprie- 
tor, with an eye to business. “ Somebody 
dead?” 

His question was ignored. 

“How much for that bouquet in the win- 
dow?” Chuck asked. 

“Tt is not for sale. It is for the funeral 
of old man Weaver to-morrow.” 

“* Aw, thunder, he don’t need it! 
to us!” Chuck pleaded. 


Sell it 


“ But I tell you I can’t sell it,’ Schmitz 


answered impatiently. “It is to go on the 
coffin.” 

“Sell us part of it anyhow,” Charley 
Saunders interrupted. “ Just let us have 
half a dozen of the flowers. We'll give you 
a dollar apiece for them.” 

“ Sure!” the others chorused. 
got to have six of them!” 

“ How much you say you give?” Schmitz 
asked, incredulously. 

“ A dollar apiece.” 

The temptation was too great. 

“ For that price—yes. I guess the old 
man won’t miss that many.” 

A thin spiral of smoke curled up on the 
horizon. Parker paced nervously back and 
forth on the station platform. As the train 
rolled into view and slackened its speed, he 
took a red carnation from his pocket and 
carefully pinned it to the left lapel of his 
coat. Then he backed furtively up against 
the side of the depot. 

A moment later the cars came to a stop 
in front of the station, and Chuck Slithers, 
followed by the other five Quarter-Circle 
K T cowboys, stepped from around the east 
end of the depot. The six lined up—three 
on either side of Parker. On the left breast 


“ We just 
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of each cow-puncher was pinned a red car- 
nation in full bloom! 

Parker was too stunned to speak. He 
seemed unable to move. His face and neck 
flushed until they matched the brilliant hue 
of the flower he wore on his coat, by which 
Arabella was to identify him. In his eyes 
was a look that meant nothing less than a 
desire to commit murder six times in rapid 
succession. 

Motionless and solemn, the cow-punchers 
stood in a rigid line—three on each side of 
Parker. 

The loungers about the station and pas- 
sengers on the train gazed curiously, with 
covert smiles, at the array of carnation- 
decorated cowboys. 

Parker was in a mental Gethsemane. 

“My Gawd!” he groaned to himself. 
“ What ’ll Arabella think when she sees all 
these carnations in a row like this?” 

Would she ever be able to pick him out 
from the others? A terrible weak, all-gone 
feeling gripped him in the pit of his stom- 
ach. It occurred to him that she would 
think that he had framed it up for a joke 
on her. She would be angry—would refuse 
to make herself known—would be lost to 
him forever. It was hell—just hell—that’s 
all there was to it! 

Right then Parker resolved he would be- 
come the unrelenting nemesis of all cow- 
punchers. He would shoot, on sight, every 
one of the brutes he found running loose! 

A lady, fat, forty or more, and with the 
pleasant, expectant, gray eye of one whose 
profession is the management of a board- 
ing-house, stepped from the vestibule of the 
first chair car. Parker felt himself choking. 
Surely that could not be Arabella! 

“Yonder she comes!” whispered Chuck, 
nudging Skinny. 

The plump lady walked past the seven 
cowboys and handed her traveling-bag to 
the bus-driver. She was followed by two 
other ladies—both strangers—who glanced, 
with amused expressions, at Parker and his 
flower-decked attendants, and moved on. 

Parker’s face maintained its steady red; 
his lips were compressed; his eyes glared 
wildly—almost insanely; on his forehead 
beads of perspiration stood out and trickled 
slowly down to his cheeks. His compan- 
ions remained silently, stolidly, beside him. 
Their faces were impassive with studied 
self-control, but in their eyes was repressed 
mirth, on their lips hovered desperately 
conquered grins. 





PROPINQUITY 


Jaunty and trim, yet with a bit of hesi- 
tancy, Arabella Mingo Jensen stepped from 
the rear Pullman. 

Vv 


For a moment her slender, girlish figure 
stood perfectly still, while her brown eyes 
looked in astonishment at the seven cow- 
boys with the seven carnations on their 
seven heaving bosoms all in a row. For an 
instant a red surge of anger swept her 
cheeks, and her eyes blazed. Then her 
rosy lips parted in a smile. A low laugh 
rippled from her throat, a light of under- 
standing leaped to her eyes, and she walked 
slowly, deliberately, straight toward the 
waiting seven. 

Directly in front of them she paused, 
and glanced casually along the row. The 
next moment, biting her lip to hide her em- 
barrassment and keep back the laugh that 
was almost choking her, Arabella stepped 
quickly toward Parker, held out a pair of 
soft, white hands, and whispered: 

“I—I have come!” 

“ Ar-Arabella!” Parker stuttered bro- 
kenly, his face going white with astonish- 
ment and relief. ‘“ Good Lord, Ar-Ara- 
bella, you—you knowed me!” 


He gazed wonderingly into the laughing 
brown eyes before him. 

Chuck gasped. Skinny Rawlins tumbled 
weakly against the side of the depot and 
muttered incoherently: 


“Great guns! They — they — recog- 
nized each other! 

Charley, Bert Lily, Pedro, and the Ram- 
bling Kid stood speechless and stared in 
humiliated amazement. 

“ Ex-excuse me, lady—” Skinny finally 
managed to stammer. “ But—I—I think 
I'll strangle if I don’t find out how in hem- 
lock you picked Parker out, when there 
was a half-dozen other carnations in such 
darned close pro-propinquity!” 

Arabella looked questioningly, a trifle 
coldly, at Skinny and his companions. 
Parker saw the look. 
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“They’re a bunch of intellectually 
knock-kneed imbeciles from the Quarter- 
Circle K T—the ranch where I’m fore- 
man,” he explained, grown suddenly toler- 
ant toward the human race. 

From the plump, round throat of Ara- 
bella there came a little laugh—“ like sil- 
ver bells a ringin’,” Parker later declared. 

“ Didn’t you ever hear of soul attrac- 
tion?” Arabella asked Skinny, soberly, 
while her eyes twinkled with mischief. 

“ Sure!” cried Parker, radiantly happy. 
“ That was it! Anybody, even an ignorant 
cow-puncher, ought to know people’s souls 
just naturally attract each other when they 
feel like Arabella and me! It’s a wonderful 
sensation!” 

Arabella chuckled, and gave Parker’s 
hand a tender little squeeze. 

“T don’t suppose I’ll ever dare tell the 
old darling,” she whispered to herself, 
“that any simpleton could have seen that 
he alone of the whole seven had murder in 
his eyes, and, being the one with murder in 
his eyes, he just had to be the one with the 
love-hurt in his heart!” 

Six red carnations, originally destined to 
ornament old man Weaver’s coffin, were 
gently unpinned from six manly breasts 
and handed reverently, one by one, to the 
fair Arabella. 

“ You’re entitled to them,” Skinny said 
humbly, as he tendered the last flower to 
the blushing lady from Spargo. “It was 
the doggonedest demonstration of soul at- 
traction I ever heard of in my life!” 

Silently, walking Indian file, with bowed 
heads, the six surplus Quarter-Circle K T 
cowboys marched, with all the dignity they 
could muster, slowly, solemnly, away from 
the station, leaving Arabella and Parker to 
settle things in their own way and alone. 

To this day Parker swears that propin- 
quity has absolutely nothing to do with 
love; that soul attraction is the whole 
works. 

Arabella wants him to keep on thinking 
just that. 





LIGHT OF MY LIFE 


Like flash of lightning in the night, 
Into my life you came; 

And now that you withdraw your light, 
Life ne’er can be the same. 


Lewis Randolph 





Graysons, 


Unlimited 


BY SHELDON WILLS 


Illustrated by Marshall Frantz 


HEN Anne Matthews turned down 

George Dayton, who was assis- 

tant sales-manager at Yarde’s, in 

favor of Andrew Jackson Grayson, who was 

merely a bill clerk at the same institution, 

her girl friends congratulated her volubly 

after the wedding ceremony, and then com- 

miserated her with equal volubility among 
themselves. 

“It’s a perfect shame for Anne to throw 
herself away on Andy Grayson, when 
George Dayton was simply crazy over her,” 
declared Pauline Westmark on the way 
home from the simple wedding, at which 
Dayton, although an invited guest, was 
conspicuous by his absence. “ Andy is nice 
enough, and good-looking and all that; but, 
my dears, he’s only a bill clerk, and a bill 
clerk in a wholesale dry-goods house never 
amounts to that!” 

An expressive snap of her fingers empha- 
sized Pauline’s estimation of the tribe of 
bill clerks. 

Whatever other people’s opinions might 
be, Anne Matthews believed in Andy Gray- 
son and in Andy Grayson’s future. As 
Pauline Westmark said, he was nice and 
he was good-looking, while George Dayton 
was—well, you can gain an idea of George 
Dayton by his refusal to attend Anne’s 
wedding. The same characteristic, exhibit- 
ed under other conditions, may have been 
one reason for her decision. 

Perhaps, too, her belief in Andy had 
something to do with the fact that he had 
denied himself many things in order to save 
enough out of his thirty dollars a week to 
pay for the furniture of their little three- 
room apartment outright, instead of having 
to buy it on the “ feather your nest ” plan 
common to most bill clerks. 

And if Anne believed in Andy, his faith 
in her was absolute. He believed in him- 
self, too, but thirty a week seemed to be 
the limit for a bill clerk, and now and then 


a feeling of discouragement would creep in. 
It was just a tiny feeling, and quickly ban- 
ished, for the angle of Andy’s jaw was an- 
other possible reason for Anne’s belief in 
him. 

“But you won’t be a bill clerk always, 
Andy dear,” she declared stoutly, during 
one of their numerous confabs over the 
future. 

“ Not on your life, sweetness! Some day 
I'll be a high-priced road salesman, and 
we'll move out to some nice town and have 
a little home of our. own and—everything,” 
Andy answered just as stoutly, albeit some- 
what vaguely. 

Anne’s gray eyes danced, and the pink 
roses in her cheeks bloomed crimson. 

“Oh, Andy! Wouldn’t it be grand? 
Wouldn’t it be perfectly, scrumptiously 
lovely?” Then she looked grave. “ But 
before we plan to move, Andy Grayson, 
we’d better be planning on how to get that 
job as salesman!” 

Andy promptly swept her off her feet in 
a big bear-hug. 

“ Well, if the two of us can’t work out 
some kind of a plan, we’re a pair of dubs. 
Tell you what—let’s form a promotion 
company, just us two,” he said, “ and call 
a 

“ Graysons, Unlimited!” cried Anne. 


II 


Graysons, UNLIMITED, had been a going 
concern for just about three weeks with 
nothing unusual to its credit, when one 
morning the junior partner looked across 
the breakfast-table at the senior member 
of the firm with a crinkle in her pretty 
forehead and demanded: 

“ Andy, what is gingham?” 

“ What’s what?” 

“ What is gingham?” 

“Gingham? Oh, gingham!” He pains- 
takingly buttered a second piece of toast. 
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“Why, gingham is—it’s—why, it’s a kind 
of cloth.” 

“ Yes, I know it is; but what kind of 
cloth?” 

“Oh, red and brown and green and blue 
—hbig plaids and checks. What are you 
getting at, anyway? You’ve got on a ging- 
ham dress this very minute.” 

“T know I have, but I thought perhaps 
you could tell me something interesting 
about it—why it’s called gingham, how it 
came to be manufactured, and all that.” 

Andy shook his head with 
good-natured tolerance. 

“ Nothing doing! The buy- 
ers and piece-goods men know 
all that dope. Gingham can be 
made of green cheese for all a 
bill clerk has to do 
with it.” 

“Oh, I see 
Anne smiled 
thoughtfully, and 
the crinkle between 
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her gray eyes wrinkled into a near ap- 
proach to a frown. “ Well, if I were a bill 
clerk—a bill clerk by the name of Andrew ' 
Jackson Grayson—I know what I’d do!” 

“ What?” 

“T’d make it my business to know all 
there is to know about the different kinds 
of goods I billed out.” 

“ What for?” 

“ Just because it might help to boost me 
out of the bill clerk class.” 

This time it was Andy Grayson who 

looked _ thoughtful. 

“ But holy smoke, 
sweetness! It would 
take a hundred 
years to learn all 
that stuff.” 

“Then I’d 
begin right 
now.” 

Anne’s_ chin 
had a very de- 
termined look. 


THIRTY A 

WEEK SEEMED 

TO BE THE LIMIT 

FOR A BILL CLERK, 

AND NOW AND THEN 

A FEELING OF DISCOUR- 
AGEMENT WOULD CREEP IN 


‘vt 


“ Bunk!” was Andy’s inelegant rejoin- 
der. “ Yarde’s don’t give a hang what a 
bill clerk knows about goods. All they 
want is that he doesn’t make mistakes in 
his extensions.” 

Nevertheless, it was a thoughtful Andy 
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who kissed his wife good-by that morning. 
His preoccupation continued during the 
long ride down-town, and only vanished 
when he entered the big stone building of 
Yarde & Co., and punched the time clock 
at five minutes to eight. 

Even then he couldn’t quite rid himself 
of it. All through the morning the word 
“gingham ” kept dancing upon the pale 
blue invoice sheets before him. Funny he 
had never thought of it before. Gingham! 
Why, he had billed it out hundreds of times 
and never given it a thought! 

“ Maybe that is why I’m still a bill 
clerk,” he said to himself. ‘“ Wonder if 
that’s what Anne really meant?” Then, 
as he decisively inserted a fresh sheet of 
paper in his machine, he said quite aloud: 
“ Well, I'll fool somebody to-night!” 

“What’s the matter, Andy?” asked a 
fellow bill clerk. ‘‘ Think this is the 1st 
of April?” 

Andy’s face burned red. 

“The calendar says no, but I’m begin- 
ning to think it is, and,” he added some- 
what grimly, “ that I’ve been the fool!” 


Ill 


WitHovut stopping for lunch at the 
Greasy Spoon, as the office force had 
dubbed the little Greek restaurant across 
the way, Andy went up to the third floor 
and found Armstrong, who had charge of 
the cotton piece-goods, still at his desk. 

“"Lo, Andy! Not lost, are you?” 

“ Not quite, but I don’t get up here very 
often.” 

“Often! You don’t get up here once in 
a blue moon. What you want to keep your 
nose stuck in a bunch of invoices for all 
the time, beats me.” 

“ Well, I’m beginning to poke it out,” 
grinned Andy. “I came up to see if you 
would tell me something about gingham.” 

“Gingham!”” Armstrong eyed Andy in 
amazement. “ Sufferin’ cats! Don’t you 
know what gingham is?” 

“Yes, I know it’s a cotton cloth, Mr. 
Armstrong,” said Andy defensively; “ but 
I want to know something more about it— 
why it’s called gingham, where it’s made, 
and the different kinds.” 

“ What’s the joke, Andy?” 

“No joke at all. I’ve just concluded 
that a bill clerk is a very necessary indi- 
vidual, but that it’s not necessary for me 
to be a bill clerk. I don’t want to bother 
you, but- 
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“ Bother? When a bill clerk takes 
enough interest in the goods he bills out to 
want to know something about ’em, it’s 
time somebody got busy and told him!” 
He motioned Andy to a chair. “ Sit right 
there, son, and listen to mé. Over in 
France, there is, or was, anyway, a town 
called Guingamp—’”’ 


IV 


WueEN Anne met Andy at the door of 
their little apartment that night, she gave 
a quick glance at his face, and then, with 
a little satisfied smile, led him into the com- 
bined sitting-room and dining-room. 

Andy sniffed the appetizing odor wafted 
in from the tiny kitchenette with an air of 
eager anticipation. 

“ Great Cesar, but I’m hungry!” he said 
as he slipped out of his overcoat. “ Missed 
my lunch this noon, and—” 

“ Missed your lunch? 
what’s the reason?” 

“Tell you later, sweetness. 
I’m too hungry to talk.” 

It was not until Andy had finished his 
second piece of raisin pie that he straight- 
ened in his chair and rapped on a plate 
with his pie-fork. 

“ The board of directors will now come 
to order,” he pronounced gravely. He 
waited until Anne had composed herself, 
then continued: “ With reference to the 
matter of gingham, its origin and manufac- 
ture, which was brought up at this morn- 
ing’s conference, I have to state—”’ 

Anne giggled in a most unbusinesslike 
way at his impressive manner, and Andy 
dropped his “ Mr. Chairman” air with a 
grin. 

“Laugh if you want to,” he said, “ but 
it’s wonderful, just the same. I had no 
idea that the history of common gingham 
could be so interesting.” 

“Go on, Andy—tell me.” 

“ Well, you see there is, or was before the 
war, anyway, a town over in France called 
Guingamp.” Andy pronounced it “ Gong- 
gamp,” and spoke like a schoolboy reciting 
a lesson, which caused Anne’s eyelids to 
flutter, but she listened smilelessly. ‘“ The 
first European gingham was manufactured 
over there. It was known as Madras ging- 
ham, and the present term is a moderniza- 
tion of Guingamp.” 

“ How interesting!” 

“Isn’t it? And it’s woven of dyed cot- 
ton yarns, which makes the pattern similar 


Why, Andy, 


Just now 
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on both sides, unlike calico, which is print- 
ed on one side and takes its name from 
Calicut, an old city over in India, and—” 

Andy talked on for a full ten minutes. 
When he finally came to a stop, Anne was 
starry-eyed with the excitement of his new 
discoveries. 

“ Why, it is wonderful, Andy—perfectly 
wonderful!” She glanced down at her 
pretty house dress. ‘“ And just think of 
the different things that have to be done 
before the cloth is ready!” 

Andy leaned forward and examined her 
dress critically. 

“What you have on is zephyr gingham,” 
he said oracularly; “ but if you want to 
know something more interesting, you 
ought to read the history of cotton. Arm- 
strong gave me a little book telling about 
it, and I read part of it on the way home. 
Nearly forgot to get off at our corner.” 

“ Silly!” 

He grinned cheerfully, then rapped on 
his plate once more. 

“ The board of directors will again come 
to order. Now that we have embarked 


upon a campaign of education and promo- 
tion, what is the opinion of the board as to 


future plans?” 

For a while there was a contemplative 
silence; then the other member of the 
board leaned back in her chair. 

“H-m! Book knowledge is a great 
thing,” she said sententiously. “ After it 
is acquired, there remains the practical 
side. Mr. Chairman, I move that Mr. 
Armstrong’s advice be followed.” 

“ You mean—” asked Mr. Chairman, in 
most unparliamentary language. 

“ T do—just,” was the answer. 

When the board adjourned to wash the 
dishes, Andy’s final remark was: 

* Well, sweetness, I’m game if you are. 
Match you nickels to see whether I wash 
the dishes or whether I don’t!” 

Vv 

THERE is no royal road to knowledge, as 
indy soon found out, and the junior part- 

er’s motion to follow Armstrong’s advice 
resulted in the personnel of Graysons, 

‘nlimited, spending their evenings, with 
the exception of an occasional night at the 

iovies, in reading bulky volumes on tex- 
iles, bleaching, dyestuffs, and in making 

ueer experiments and tests with fabrics 
‘hemselves. 
It resulted, too, in Andy’s giving up his 
8 
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job as bill clerk to take one on the floor in 
the cotton piece-goods section under Arm- 
strong, at five a week less than he had been 
drawing. Five a week means something in 
these days when even gingham, romantic as 
its history may be, sells for double its for- 
mer price. 

“Well, I’m a stock clerk now, instead of 
a bill clerk,” said Andy when he came home 
with the news of his transfer. “ Everybody 
says I’m a darned fool, but—” 

“Everybody doesn’t know!” stormed 
Anne, with a flame in her gray eyes match- 
ing the sudden fire in her cheeks. “ And 


‘ you’re not a stock clerk, Andy Grayson; 


you’re a floor salesman! A _ f-l-o-o-r 
s-a-l-e-s-m-a-n,” she repeated slowly and 
distinctly; “and a floor salesman is just 
next door to a road salesman!” 

“Tt is if you say so, sweetness,” he 
agreed cheerfully. ‘“ And the first chance I 
get I’m going after Macnichol for a real 
road job.” 

Andy’s chance came sooner than he ex- 
pected. It was about two months after his 
transfer to the cotton goods section when 
Armstrong told him that Schaeffer, who 
had western Iowa, was going to resign to go 
East. 

“Won’t do any harm to see Macnichol 
about it,” advised Armstrong, “ even if you 
don’t get the job. It ‘ll remind him you’re 
here, anyhow.” 

“ Thanks, Mr. Armstrong; I won’t for- 
get your telling me;” and Andy made for 
the sales-manager’s office. 

But when he came out, after a brief ten 
minutes, that particular vacancy on the 
sales force was still unfilled. 

“ Macnichol wouldn’t give me a chance 
at Schaeffer’s job,” he told Anne that eve- 
ning. “Said Schaeffer had a mighty im- 
portant territory, and he couldn’t think of 
letting a man with no sales experience go 
up against the competition that I’d have to 
meet. He was pleasant and all that, and 
he actually promised to give me a trial 
some time; but holy smoke! I—we’ve 
worked hard enough for that job,” he con- 
cluded despondently. 

“Never mind, Andy,” said Anne com- 
fortingly. “ We'll get one yet!” 

But an unwelcome visitor in the shape 
of Mr. Gloom dined with them that night, 
and their little dinner was far different from 
the jolly affair it usually was. 

After the dishes had been washed and 
put away, Andy picked up a book on arts 
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and crafts, only to throw it down upon the 
table in disgust. 

“TT don’t feel like reading this stuff to- 
night,” he declared. “ Let’s go to a show 
or something.” 

Anne picked up a newspaper and ran 
her eye over the theatrical advertisements. 

“ All right, let’s go,” she said. “ There’s 
a good movie at the Bijou. The Crescent 
is playing that new musical comedy every- 
body’s talking about. We might—” 

Suddenly she thrust the paper away, and 
the old dancing light was in her eyes again. 
Seizing Andy, she whirled him around and 
around, until she subsided breathlessly 
upon a chair. 

“What’s the matter? 
crazy?” 

Anne looked up into Andy’s bewildered 
and somewhat rueful face and laughed. 

“ Not crazy,” she cried, “ but I have it 
now, Andy! We won’t go to a show at all; 
we'll go on the road. Now, then, Andy 
Grayson, you are a traveling salesman for 
Yarde & Co., and I’m Mr. Smith, of Smith 
& Jones, of Joplin, Missouri. Let’s see you 
sell me a bill of goods!” 

VI 

It seemed ages to Andy, though in real- 
ity it was only four months, before another 
opportunity at a road job presented itself. 
This time he got the tip direct. He was 
arranging a new shipment of India linens, 
one Saturday morning, when Charlie Han- 
son breezed into the cotton goods section 
and beckoned him aside. 

“ Andy, you’re pretty keen on getting 
out on the road, aren’t you?” 

“ Keen! Say, I’ve been looking for a 
chance with a microscope!” 

“Put away your microscope, son. I’ve 
been transferred out to the Coast, and my 
territory is open. Hold on!” he added, as 
Andy started for the door. “ No big rush 
yet. I don’t leave for a month. Don’t say 
anything about it until Monday. Satur- 
day’s a bad day to see Macnichol—half 
holiday, and everybody wanting to get 
away; but Monday morning you go right 
up to his office and tell him you're after 
my job. Believe me, Andy, it’s a job worth 
getting!” 

“ Thanks, old man. 


Are you going 


If I—I mean when 


I get it, the best little dinner that ever came 
out of a six-by-nine kitchenette is yours 

“ Well, go after it strong, and good luck, 
Andy! 


» 


Don’t let them bluff you out of 
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it;” and Hanson went over for a talk with 
the head of the linen section. 
VII 

Anpy had made up his mind just what 
to say when he entered the sales-manager’s 
office the following Monday, but the sight 
of Dayton, sitting there in solitary state, 
caused him to forget every single word of 
his carefully prepared statement. He 
stopped half-way across the room, and 
Dayton, fussing with some sales sheets, 
looked up and transfixed him with a frown. 

“Something you want, Grayson?” 

“ T’d like to speak to Mr. Macnichol, if 
he’s in.” 

“ Not in,” snapped Dayton. 
town.” 

“Oh!” Andy felt a weakness in the pit 
of his stomach, and he swallowed hard to 
regain his composure. This thing of being 
forced to talk to Dayton was something un- 
looked for. 

“ Will he return soon?” 

“ Don’t know. If there’s something you 
want, I’m in charge.” 

Andy refused to be ruffled at the other’s 
brusk manner. 

“ Charlie Hanson told me he was going 
to be transferred out West, Mr. Dayton. 
I would like a chance at his territory.” 

Dayton stared at him superciliously. 

“T don’t know why it is,” he said, “ that 
every Tom, Dick, and Harry who works in 
a dry-goods house gets the idea he can sell 
goods on the road. It takes a man with 
sales experience these days to sell goods. 
A cigar or a handshake won’t do it, es- 
pecially in Hanson’s territory.” 

Andy swallowed hard again, to keep 
down the retort that rose to his lips, but he 
only said quietly: 

“Mr. Dayton, I know our line of goods 
as well as any man you have on the road. 
Whether I can sell them remains to be seen. 
All I want is a chance to demonstrate my 
ability. If you'll give me a month—” 

Dayton laughed disagreeably. 

“T’ve already told you that it takes a 
salesman to handle Hanson’s territory, and 
you’re not a salesman—not by a jugful!” 
He puffed out his cheeks and pursed his 
lips. ‘“ You can’t have Hanson’s territory, 
but if you’re so all-fired anxious to demon- 
strate that wonderful ability of yours ”— 
his eyes lighted with an unpleasant gleam 
—*T’'ll give you the opportunity.” 
“That’s all I want,” Andy retorted. 


“ Out of 
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“ Just give me a chance, and if I don’t 
make good you can—” 

“T’ll do that fast enough. You needn’t 
worry about that end of it. I’m going to 
give you a chance that will make you cut 
your wisdom teeth in a hurry!” Dayton 
made a notation on a card and handed it 
to Andy. “ You go down and have a sam- 
ple trunk packed with linens,” he instruct- 
ed. “I’m going to send you out to Albion, 
to sell Davidson’s. That will give you a 
fine chance to demonstrate that great abil- 
ity of yours as a specialty linen salesman. 
And if you fall down—well, you know what 
to expect!” 

Andy Grayson kept his temper, but when 
he left the sales-manager’s office he was 
flaming, and had he met Dayton in some 
sequestered spot the meeting might have 
had unlooked for consequences—at least to 
Dayton. Andy was mad through and 


through, and getting madder every minute. 
He was too mad even to be scared at what 
would happen should he fall down; and by 
the time he had reached his own floor he 
felt in the mood to tackle the linen- buyer 
for Field’s or Wanamaker’s. 

Armstrong whistled when Andy, between 


outbursts of wrath, told him the outcome 
of his interview with Dayton. 

“ Davidson’s, out at Albion, eh? Day- 
ton certainly handed you something when 
he picked on them! Old Henry Davidson 
is the roughest rip-roarin’ old geezer in 
three States, and he’s a linen shark, too— 
raised in the old country, went through an 
apprenticeship, and all that stuff. Insists 
on buying the linens himself.” Armstrong 
looked at Andy commiseratingly. “ Well, 
I wish you luck, son. Keep a stiff upper 
lip, and go to it!” 

Five minutes later Andy was in the linen 
section, supervising the packing of his sam- 
ple-trunk. Two hours later he had said 
good-by to Anne—a good-by which left 
him strangely shaken and with a renewed 
determination to sell Davidson’s something, 
even if it were no more than a yard of linen 
toweling. 

Vill 


DAvipson’s was the biggest department- 
store in Albion, and Andy could almost 
hear his heart throb as he passed through 
the swinging plate-glass doors and inquired 
jor Mr. Henry Davidson. 

When he presented himself, he found 
that the object of his search fully bore out 
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Armstrong’s description. Henry Davidson 
was tall and corpulent, and had a long up- 
per lip and a stubborn chin, partially am- 
bushed by a little gray goatee, which per- 
sisted in bobbing up and down in a most 
distracting manner when he talked. His 
whole attitude, as Andy said afterward to 
Anne, seemed to proclaim: 

“Say it, and beat it!” 

Andy, after one quick glance at his man, 
resolved that it would be a waste of time 
to indulge in preliminaries. He didn’t even 
offer to shake hands. 

“T’m Grayson, with Yarde & Co.,” he 
began. “I’ve come down on a special trip 
to sell you linens, Mr. Davidson.” 

“Linens!” Davidson’s snort of disgust 
sounded like the blast of a trumpet. 

“ Yes, sir—linens.” 

The old merchant snorted again, and his 
little gray goatee almost curled up its short 
length. 

“T’ve no time to waste this morning,” 
he growled, waving Andy testily away. 
“ When I buy linens, it’s from a man who 
knows a piece of linen when he sees it, and 
from a house which has gumption enough 
not to send out a man who couldn’t tell the 
difference between flax and alfalfa!” 

“TI don’t blame you a bit, Mr. David- 
son,” smiled Andy, unruffled. “To a man 
who knows linens as you do, it must be 
like talking art with a sign-painter.’”” 

Davidson had turned to his papers with 
obvious impatience, waiting for Andy to 
take himself off. Andy did turn slowly 
away, but his mind was working with light- 
ning-like rapidity, running over the things 
he had learned from text-books and the 
merchandise itseli—going over those end- 
léss evenings spent in “ selling” goods to 
Anne. Then he turned to the old man 
again. 

“‘ Sorry you're not interested, Mr. David- 
son. I have a linen I particularly wished 
to show and get your opinion upon. It’s an 
imported piece, all pure linen, woven from 
bast fibers which were retted in the river 
Lys—” 

Davidson swung about in his chair. 

‘““ What do you know about retting flax 
in the Lys?” he demanded, a challenge in 
his voice. 

‘“‘ Any linen man knows that stream ret- 
ting, as practised in the Lys, in Belgium, 
excels all other processes,” answered Andy 
with outward cali, although his heart was 
thumping madly at the other’s sudden in- 


































“WHAT'S THE TROU- 
BLE?'' MACNICHOL 
ASKED, SHOOTING A 
KEEN GLANCE AT THE 
TWO MEN 


terest. He took a 
small package 
from his pocket, 
unwrapped a sam- 
ple piece of linen, 
and handed it to 
Davidson. “ Just 
run your hand 
over that, sir,” he 
suggested. 

Davidson 
took the sample and passed it caressingly 
between his fingers. . 

“ Feels all right,” he said shortly; “ but 
you can’t tell from the feel alone.” 

He shot a sudden look at Andy, who 
took up the sample, gripped it firmly at 
the raw edge, and then gave a quick mo- 
tion apart with his hands. The piece of 
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cloth tore with a shrill, cutting sound. 
Then he handed his linen glass to the other. 

“Take a look at the edges, too, Mr. 
Davidson.” 
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Davidson placed the glass over 
the torn edges, and his pale blue 
eyes held something like a twinkle 
as the magnified fibers of the cloth 
showed up unequal in length, par- 
allel, and with a silky sheen. But 
Andy wasn’t through. He touched 
a lighted match to the torn edge 
and again handed the test-glass to 
Davidson. 

After a long look, the old 
man glanced up at Andy. 

“ Not a thread of cotton 
in it!” he pronounced. 
“Where did you learn the 
linen business, young 
man?” 

“Graysons, Unlimited,” 

answered Andy promptly. 
Then he flushed redly. 
The expression had 

slipped from him 
unawares. 




















“Graysons, Unlimited! Never heard of 
them.” 

“TI don’t expect you have, Mr. David- 
son,” said Andy miserably. “It’s not a 
real concern. We ”—he paused in embar- 
rassment before the other’s scrutiny—“ I 
mean my wife and I just called ourselves 
that. In fact, you see—” and Andy, some- 
what reassured by a real twinkle which had 
suddenly developed in Davidson’s eyes, ex- 
plained about the incorporation of Gray- 
son’s, Unlimited. 
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The toughest rip-roarin’ old geezer in 
three States heard him through in silence, 
then he held out his hand. 

“ Lad, I like your pluck! You’ve done 
a pretty good job between the two of you. 
You might have your samples opened up, 
and I'll take a look at what you have.” 


IX 


WHEN he reached the city next morn- 
ing, Andy’s first act was to telephone Anne. 
“ Hello!” he 
said, when her 
voice came over 
the wire. “ This 
is Mr. Andrew 
Grayson speak- 
ing, of Graysons, 
Unlimited.” 
He could 
hear Anne’s ex- 
cited little 
laugh. 


“GRAYSON, HERE; CLAIMS HE 
SOLD DAVIDSON'S THIS 
BILL OF LINENS” 


“Oh, Andy! 
did you—” 

“Did I?” he cut in. “Did I? Say, 
sweetness, old man Davidson and I are 
friends for life.” 

“ And you actually sold him?” Anne’s 
voice was tremulous. 

“TI certainly did, sweetness. Couldn’t 
wait until I got home to tell you. I’m going 
right over to Yarde’s now to report to Day- 
ton. Good-by! I'll be home just as soon 
as I can!” 


Andy, dear—did you— 
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“ Good-by, Andy—and do hurry, hurry, 
hurry! I’m so happy I c-could c-c-cry!” 

When Andy reached Yarde’s he went up 
to the sales-manager’s office and walked in 
with a tread that sounded as if it broke a 
board at every step. Dayton looked up 
from his desk with ill-humored surprise at 
his quick return. 

“What? Back already? Might have 
known you’d be trailing in, if Davidson 
didn’t eat you alive.” 

“Well, I am all here, Mr. 
Dayton. Mr. Davidson is not 
exactly a cannibal.” 

“Oh, he isn’t? Well, you 
know what I told you. After 
you get your samples checked 
in, you can—” 

“ Just a minute, Mr. Day- 
ton. Take a look at this be- 
fore you fire me.” 

Andy laid the order David- 
son had given him upon Day- 
ton’s desk. The assistant 
sales-manager looked at it 
with bulging eyes. 

“What’s this? You don’t 
mean to say—oh, look here, 
Grayson, you can’t pull that 
stuff on me!  Davidson’s 
haven’t bought ‘a _nickel’s 
worth of goods from us for 

years!” 
Andy took a quick step forward 
and his eyes flamed at the other’s 
implication, but he choked down 
his anger and spoke quietly enough. 
“Mr. Henry Davidson’s name is at 
the bottom of that order. You prom- 
ised to give me a chance. I’ve made 
good, and—” 
“ Well, you can go back to your old job, 
I suppose. If this order is—” 

“ Wait a minute, Dayton!” 

Both the assistant sales-manager and 
Andy looked up in quick surprise. Mac- 
nichol, who had entered the office unob- 
served, went up to Dayton’s desk and 
picked up the order. 

“ What’s the trouble?” he asked, shoot- 
ing a keen glance at the two men. 

“ Grayson, here, claims he sold David- 
son’s, out at Albion, this bill of linens,” ex- 
plained Dayton, somewhat flushed of face. 
“ He came up here asking for a chance to 
sell goods, so I turned him loose on them.” 

Macnichol looked at Andy. 

“ How about it, Grayson?” 
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“ Mr. Dayton is right in that respect,” 
returned Andy stiffly. “I asked for a 
chance at Hanson’s territory, and there 
seemed to be a doubt in his mind regard- 
ing my ability.” 

While Andy was speaking, Macnichol 
ran his eye rapidly over the order; then he 
looked at the young man with his warm 
smile. 

“ Grayson is right, Dayton. Old Henry 
Davidson wrote the house a special letter 
about it.” He put a friendly hand upon 
Andy’s shoulder and looked expressively at 
his assistant. “‘ Guess any man who can 
get under old Henry Davidson’s vest for an 
order the size of this is just about equal 
to Charlie Hanson’s territory. Isn’t that 
right, Dayton?” 

“TI guess so.” 

Dayton did not say it very graciously, 
but he said it. 


X 


TuHat evening Andy’s fascinated eyes 
watched Anne’s nimble fingers as they 
stitched and stitched upon a tiny little gar- 
ment, while he told and retold the story of 
selling the biggest individual linen order 


that had come into Yarde’s for a good 
many months. 
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“And Mr. Davidson actually told you 
you were the only real linen salesman who 
had tried to sell him for years?” asked 
Anne with delighted eyes. 

“He did just that,” replied Andy with 
justifiable pride. “ What’s more, although 
he’s not in the territory that I’m to have, 
he insisted so much that Macnichol prom- 
ised to stretch a point and let me call upon 
him four times a year.” 

Anne lay back in her chair with a proud 
smile. 

“I knew you could do it, Andy dear, 
especially—especially when—” She hesi- 
tated, and glanced down at the tiny gar- 
ment in her hands. “ And, Andy,” she said 
after a little while, “ don’t you think we’d 
better consider changing the name of this 
firm?” 

“ Changing the name? 
ed Andy. 

She held up the little garment for a closer 
inspection, and Andy’s eyes followed hers 
tenderly. 

“Why,” she said, smiling shyly, “ we'll 
have to look forward to. the future now, 
and—” 

“So we will,” Andy said softly. “So 
we will. Let’s make it Graysons & Co., 
Unlimited!” 


Why?” demand- 





THE ETERNAL STREAM 


(From Heraclitus to Einstein) 


“ Behold the running stream,” the old Greek said; 
“So runs the life of man, on visions fed.” 


But I that watch the stream am but a stream, 


And I, the dreamer, am myself a dream. 


That which the eye delights in scarce it sees; 


Yea, ere we see it, it already flees. 


Nothing at all abideth in one stay; 
This rock is melting like thy breath away. 


These grains of granite, too, stream on and pass, 


E’en as yon bubbles rising in the glass. 


Thy face, belovéd, while I look upon, 
Into the darkness has already gone; 


And I that deemed I saw thy face but now 
Am changed, and am, and am not, e’en as thou! 


Richard Leigh 
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* THE MUSICAL PLAY ABOUT A “LOVE NEST” 


THAT IS ROLLING UP A LONG RUN WITH GEORGE COHAN’S COMEDIANS 
AT NEW YORK’S KNICKERBOCKER THEATER 
From her latest photograph by the Campbell Studios, New York 


world in the number of its produc- 
ing theaters, it does not necessarily 
follow that more new productions are made 
than ever before. The present season’s list 
of novelties has been shortened by the per- 
sistency with which certain plays maintain 
their hold on the public and refuse to va- 
cate stages in favor of newcomers. Indeed, 
according to an item printed in the New 
York Herald soon after the holidays, to 
such an extent had managers slackened 
their preparations for further offerings that 
scene-painters, costumers, and directors 
were complaining of a slump in their ac- 
tivities, reflected with disastrous results on 
their bank-accounts. 
Producers themselves are not worrying. 
If long runs continue to make dollars roll 
over the box-office ledges, why should they? 


A ea &, New York now leads the 
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There is another reason, too, for their sat- 
isfaction with this state of things. It has 
been stated that not in many years has 
there been such a shortage of good plays 
turned out by men experienced in the busi- 
ness of writing them. This non-productiv- 
ity on the part of authors may be due to 
the fact that they prefer to live on the cer- 
tain income from past successes, rather 
than face the nerve-strain of gambling on 
fresh ventures. Another possible cause is 
the tempting lure of high pay from the pic- 
ture folk, who think to raise the standard 
of their output by inducing men and wo- 
men of prominence in the world of letters 
to write directly for the screen. 

Among the playwrights who have not 
been represented by new work in the past 
few seasons are Augustus Thomas, Bayard 
Veiller, Rupert Hughes, Eugene Walter, 
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Edward Sheldon, Edwin Milton Royle, and 


Richard Watson Tully. Happily the hi- 
atus has been filled to some extent by new- 
comers, who have been fortunate in giving 
the public what it wants. Certainly the 
fledglings in the game cannot complain that 
their path to the footlights has not been 
smoothed for them, compared with the 
rocky road they had to travel to get a hear- 
ing in the not very remote past. Little 


theaters galore have arisen to try out un- 
certain ventures at trivial expense, and this 
season has been marked by an unusual 
number of special matinées at the regular 
houses, where experiments could be made 
in the way of testing new dramas with fine 
casts made up of people appearing else- 
where in established successes on evening 
bills. 

The drawback to this sort of thing, how- 
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LAURA HOPE CREWS, AS SHE APPEARS IN “MR. PIM PASSES BY,” THE NEWEST THEATER 
GUILD PRODUCTION, IN WHICH SHE HAS SCORED A GREAT SUCCESS 


From her latest photogrash by Sohwarz, New York 
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ever, is that those in control lean heavily 
toward the unpleasant in the subject-matter 
they approve. Take for example “ The 
White Villa,” the name that Edith Ellis 
gave her adaptation of “ The Dangerous 
Age,” from the Danish of Karin Michaelis. 
In conjunction with A. H. Woods, the 
Players’ Fellowship produced this alto- 
gether unsavory mess for a series of special 
matinées, with Lucille Watson (from 
“ Heartbreak House”), Edward Ellis 
(from “ The Bat”), Frank Morgan (sup- 
porting Nora Bayes in “Her Family 
Tree”), to say nothing of Olive Oliver, 
Doris Kenyon, and Anita Rothe. My 
memory of the last-named always goes back 
to “Captain Jinks,” which introduced Ethel 
Barrymore to stardom, and in which Miss 
Rothe rehearsed in the abbreviated tarla- 
tan skirt of the ballet topped by the hat 
and jacket of every-day life. 

“The White Villa ” is one of inde mor- 
bid plays that seem to get nowhere, and 
arrive there by talking themselves to death. 
All the women in the piece, except the cook, 
have stepped beyond the moral pale, or 
are quite willing to do so; and as4if this 
were not enough, one of them calmly re- 
cites the tale of her own mother’s downfall. 
As I sat and listened to this, tarnishing of 
womanhood I wondered why the Danish 
government does not interfere to prevent 
the exportation of so shocking a commen- 
tary on the morality of the country. Such 
wholesale debasement can exist only in the 
disordered brains of authors who mistake 
filth for strength. Thank Heaven we have 
a Eugene O’Neill who can touch sex with- 
out defilement, and who can produce real 
drama of tragic dimensions without mak- 
ing those who witness it ashamed of being 
seen in the theater. 

Compare the view-point of “ The New 
Morality,” a comedy by the late Harold 
Chapin, a young American playwright who 
was brought up in England, and who gave 
his life in the war. Grace George selected 
this for a series of matinées, and while it is 
almost all talk, and the story hinges on the 
name that Mrs. Ivor Jones called Mrs. 
Wallace Wister for making a lap-dog of her 
husband, there is nothing really repellent 
in the traffic of the play, whose action 
takes place aboard a house-boat on the 
Thames. 

A comedy whose record-breaking success 
is based wholly on the talk it contains is 
“ Peg o’ My Heart,” which Laurette Tay- 
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lor has revived at the Cort Theater, where, 
on February 14, it was played for the six 
hundred and fifth time—not including per- 
formances on other stages. The house-bill 
carried a note affixed to each character as 
to the number of times it had been acted 
by the impersonator. Miss Taylor’s Peg, 
for instance, was her eleven hundred and 
thirty-eighth, and A. E. Matthews’s Jerry 
his one thousand and thirty-seventh—the 
latter, of course, having been seen mostly in 
the long London run. He gives a delightful 
performance, and Miss Taylor still justifies 
the classification of the play as “ a comedy 
of youth.” 

Another revival, directly opposite “ Peg ” 
on Forty-Eighth Street, is that of Doris 
Keane in “ Romance,” likewise with a 
lengthy London stay blazoned on its ser- 
vice stripes. ““ Romance ” has already been 
done in pictures, with Miss Keane in the 
cast, but “ Peg o’ My Heart” has never 
been released for the screen, despite the of- 
fer of handsome sums for the privilege. In 
view of the wholesale grab of the picture 
folk for the most unpromising material, one 
hesitates to say that anything is hopeless; 
but most of the fun in “ Peg” being de- 
rived from dialogue rather than situations, 
it seems inevitable that a cinema version 
would fall very far short of the scintillating 
original. 

One of the finest pictures I have seen 
recently was “ Passion,” the story of “ Du 
Barry,” made abroad, with Pola Negri as 
the star. This film moves with a swiftness 
seldom witnessed in our native product, 
where so many halts are made either for 
close-ups or to permit the spectators to say 
to themselves, “Whew, what a big sum 
must have been paid for that setting!” or 
“‘ What a raft of people for the salary roll!” 
In “ Passion ” nothing seems to matter but 
the unraveling of the narrative. The gor- 
geous background of the Versailles palace 
is taken as a matter of course, and the 
crowds of revolutionists in the streets are 
all so forgetful of the camera that the man 
in the audience forgets it too, and is so 
deeply immersed in the thing he is seeing 
that the final fade-out brings him back to 
the twentieth century with a thud. 

“* Fewer and better pictures ” is a slogan 
suggested by the slump that struck the pic- 
ture - producers around Christmas - time. 
Charlie Chaplin beat the others to a prac- 
tical demonstration of the value that lay in 
this move by taking a year to make his lat- 
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FRANCINE LARRIMORE, STARRING IN NEW PLAY, “NICE PEOPLE,” AT THE 
KLAW, ONE OF NEW YORK’S NEWEST THEATERS 


From her latest photograph by Ira L. Hill, New York 
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MYRTLE TANNEHILL THE 


From a photograph by the 


est release, ‘‘ The Kid,” the longest and by 


far the best of his output. There’s a real 
plot, slight to be sure, but a story minus 
the slapstick which hitherto has been Chap- 
lin’s chief stock in trade, and Jack Coogan, 
a child of five, shares the laughs and the 
admiration of the spectators with Chaplin 
himself. The scenario is Chaplin’s own 
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“THE BROKEN WING,” A PLAY 
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Old Masters Studio, New York 


work, no doubt suggested to him by run- 
ning across this wonderful youngster, whose 
next appearance will be awaited with keen 
expectation. 

High expectations, by the bye, that fell 
far short of realization, were aroused by 
the coupling of the names of Barrymore, 
Shakespeare, Arthur Hopkins, and Robert 
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Edmond Jones—which, taken in conjunc- 
tion a year ago, gave New York the no- 
table production of “ Richard III.” Then 
it was John Barrymore who acted; twelve 
months later it was Lionel who essayed 
“ Macbeth,” with Julia Arthur sharing the 
stellar honors. Particularly stressed in the 
announcement was the outfitting by Jones, 
but disappointment surged out over the 
footlights at the first curtain-rise, disclos- 
ing the three witches cloaked in red, with 
their arms concealed, and masks over their 
faces, preventing any clear enunciation of 
their lines. Three huge masks depending 
from the flies indicated nothing more than 
Jones’s effort to do something that had 
never been done before, irrespective of its 
value to the representation. 

But there was worse to come. In the 
scene where the king appears for his visit 
to Macbeth, and declares that “ this castle 
hath a pleasant air,” to which Banquo, 
with a gesture toward the building, refers 
to its “ buttresses” and “coins of van- 
tage,” the pointing hand could indicate 
naught but curtains and a couple of door- 
ways, which to me suggested nothing so 
much as a pair of wish-bones astraddle. 
To some of the reviewers the scenery 
brought back memories of “ The Young 
Visiters ” and its childish cardboard out- 
fittings. Indeed, meager to the point of 
niggardliness was the entire dressing of this 
play, which of all the great bard’s works 
would seem to clamor aloud for proper 
mounting. 

As to the acting, Lionel Barrymore’s 
Macbeth was a disappointment. Some 
found it merely another Neri, as noisy as 
the villain of “ The Jest,” and without the 
same justification for shouting. Miss Ar- 
thur’s Lady Macbeth was much better, de- 
spite the handicap of the Robert Edmond 
Jones entourage. Whether intentionally or 
otherwise, Shakespeare’s name did not ap- 
pear anywhere on the program. Of course 
one could explain this as a compliment to 
the intelligence of the audience, but in view 
of the concurrence of opinion on the pro- 
duction one might conclude that justifiable 
shame played a part in the omission. 

Two samples of these judgments will suf- 
fice. Lawrence Reamer of the New York 






Herald, in a later summing up of the af- 
fair, remarked that “the travesty at the 
Apollo Theater has probably put ‘ Mac- 
beth’ to sleep for a score of years;” while 
Alexander Woollcott, in the Times, found 
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that “a second visit to Arthur Hopkins’s 
production of ‘ Macbeth’ only confirms the 
almost unanimous impression that it is the 
greatest disappointment of the season.” 
The revival was withdrawn after twenty- 
one nights. 

By an odd coincidence, on the very day 
on which I set out to write the foregoing 
note on “ Macbeth ” I received from Lon- 
don a souvenir of James K. Hackett’s pre- 
sentation of the piece at the Aldwych The- 
ater in that city in November last. The 
illustrations in the booklet recalled the fine 
Urban, Unitt, and Wickes settings which 
adorned the play when Hackett did it over 
here in 1916. Of the star’s work the Times 
said that he gave London a “ good, sound, 
competent -Macbeth,” while in William Ar- 
cher’s eyes he “ scored an unequivocal suc- 
cess.” His Lady Macbeth was Mrs. Pat- 
rick Campbell. 

If Robert Edmond Jones were to have 
his way, and all plays were to be put on 
with properties that indicated by mere color 
or shape the mood of the playwright, rather 
than the physical surroundings of the ac- 
tor, I shudder to contemplate what would 
have been the status of the audience gath- 
ered at one of the many special matinée 
offerings of the winter. I refer to “ Cradle 
Song,” from the Spanish of Gregario Mar- 
tinez Sierra. Its two acts are laid in a con- 
vent, and in the entire course of the piece 
there is no semblance of story, no sign of 
conflict. All one gets is the color and at- 
mosphere of the locale very faithfully car- 
ried out, but conveying nothing that makes 
for drama. 

A joyous contrast to the usual tone of 
these special matinée performances was af- 
forded at the Punch and Judy, where Clare 
Kummer’s “ Rollo’s Wild Oat” has es- 
tablished for this quaint little house the 
first real success it has enjoyed since 
“Treasure Island.” Miss Kummer ar- 
ranged to let the public see a quartet of her 
playlets by daylight on the four afternoons 
of the week when Rollo did not hold forth. 

In each of the four her unique brand of 
humor sparkled, and all of them were put 
over by carefully picked casts. The bill 
made for variety in that two miniature 
musical comedies formed part of it, in- 
cluding “The Choir Rehearsal,” already 
seen in vaudeville and reproduced by re- 
quest. The book, music, and lyrics of this 
and of “ Chinese Love ” were all by Miss 
Kummer, who emerged triumphantly in the 
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DORIS KEANE, WHO HAS BEEN SUCCESSFUL WITH A REVIVAL OF “ROMANCE,” THE EDWARD SHELDON 
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last-named with the decapitation of her 
leading man, and yet succeeded in leaving 
her audience under the impression that the 
piece had the happy ending for which its 
classification called. Sallie Fisher easily 
carried the burden of the songs, and Stan- 
ley Howlett, from “ Rollo,” hurdled from 
New England minister to Celestial pirate 
without the aid of a net. 

As might be expected, however, most of 
the interest centered on the playlets, as the 
most serious criticism of Miss Kummer’s 
work has usually been that she fails to 
sustain her pace through three acts. 
‘“ Bridges ” shows us a young engineer who 
prefers to be a painter until a girl comes to 
his father’s office and asks him to build a 
bridge on which her superannuated pets 
may cross to what might be termed an old 
beasts’ home, which she intends to build 
for them on an estate just inherited from 
her uncle. The daintiness of touch in this 
is faithfully brought out by Sidney Black- 
mer, recently of ““ Not So Long Ago,” and 
Ruth Gillmore, who promises to ascend 
closely behind her sister Margalo on the 
ladder of fame. These two are also all that 


could be desired in “ The Robbery,” which 
actually contrives to put a new face on the 


dog’s-eared page of romance derived from 
the young man who at dead of night flies 
to the assistance of the maiden in distress. 
So quietly clever are these two young peo- 
ple that I am sure her public will be dis- 
appointed if Miss Kummer some day does 
not fit them out with a full-length play that 
shall prove a worthy successor to “ Rollo.” 

Miss Gillmore was not the only young 
actress who came into her own in that same 
March week. Phyllis Povah, as Dinah in 
* Mr. Pim Passes By,” the Theater Guild’s 
fourth production for the season, electrified 
us by her animation and her skill in mak- 
ing a love-sick girl pleasing rather than dis- 
tasteful. I hope to tell you more anon 
about this clever young woman from De- 
troit. Meanwhile I want to say some nice 
things for A. A. Milne’s comedy, which had 
a long career in London, and for Laura 
Hope Crews, whom the Theater Guild add- 
ed to its roster for the occasion. Her work 
as the wife who is suddenly led to believe 
that her first husband is still alive ranks 
clear at the top among the season’s achieve- 
ments. No playgoer can afford to miss the 
attack of hysterics which brings the second 
curtain down. The thing is so close to na- 
ture that it becomes art. 
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Erskine Sanford makes every moment of 
Mr. Pim’s brief but frequent appearances 
ring true to form, and Helen Westley brings 
the proper austerity to the rdle of Lady 
Marden. As to Dudley Digges, it must be 
admitted that he loses, with this husband, 
some of the laurels he won by his playing 
of the conscienceless spouse in “ Jane 
Clegg.” It’s a difficult part, I admit, to 
make convincing, and this being the case 
I give Mr. Digges full credit for all he con- 
trives to get out of it. , ; 

As to the play, to my notion it’s a pure 
delight from start to finish. It is pleasant 
to know that so near an approach to high 
comedy is meeting with proper apprecia- 
tion. Alan Alexander Milne became assis- 
tant editor of Punch in.1906, has written 
several books, and is the author of “ Be- 
linda,” a play produced over here a couple 
of years ago with Ethel Barrymore. 

Curiously enough, a few nights after 
“Mr. Pim” came to town still another 
young actress hitherto unknown to fame 
put over some good work in a way to fasten 
her name in the memory of theatergoers. 
This was Tallulah Bankhead, as the catty 
Hallie in Rachel Crothers’s newest work, 
““ Nice People.” 

Miss Crothers’s play—which, as a matter 
of fact, is about people who are not nice at 
all—stars Francine Larrimore in a réle that 
might have been written for her, but which 
I happen to know wasn’t. As-.for the au- 
thor, she seems to stand between the devil 
and the deep sea. Setting out to hold the 
mirror up to the nature of the idle rich in 
post-war days, she was highly praised for 
her skill in painting the dark side of the 
picture, but when she sought to lighten the 
finish with rosier tints the critics fell upon 
her tooth and nail. I venture to predict 
that next time she will decide to follow her 
own bent, let the box-office receipts fall 
where they will. As it stands, “ Nice Peo- 
ple” is sure to draw throngs to the Klaw 
Theater, the second new playhouse to be 
opened in Manhattan since 1921 dawned. 

Francine Larrimore, who played in 
“Scandal” all last season, was born in 
Rouen, France, and has lived in both Rus- 
sia and Germany. She never attended a 
dramatic school. Her impulse to become 
an actress came to her on her first visit to a 
theater, which was the time she saw Maude 
Adams in “ What Every Woman Knows.” 
She began her career as a super in regular 
companies, starting with Robert Hilliard 
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ALICE LAKE, STARRING IN “ UNCHARTED SEAS,” A 


From a copyrighted photograph by Evans, Los 


Her first real 


in “A Fool There Was.” 
opportunity came with “ Over Night.” 
Another Broadway star is likewise of 


Continental birth—Mitzi, with whom I 
spent a half-hour back stage the other eve- 
ning before the curtain went up on “ Lady 
Billy.” 

“ But you don’t seem to have the trace 
of an accent one would expect in a Hun- 
garian,” I told her after we had chatted a 
few minutes. “ It’s more 

“More Irish, isn’t it?” she finished for 
me, with a laugh. “ That’s what they all 
tell me. Perhaps it is because in Hungary 
we give careful value to each letter in 
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pronunciation, especially 
the R.” 

“ Did you have a ter- 
rific tussle to obtain rec- 
ognition?” I wanted to 
know. 

“No tussle at all,” 
was the answer, as Mitzi 
began the process of 
transforming her features 
from those of a young 
lady to the likeness of 
the gardener’s boy. “ You 
see, I had gone to a school 
of acting—a conservatory 
of the arts, as it is with 
us—so my diploma easi- 
ly obtained an opening 
for me. It was some- 
thing like a dozen years 
ago that I came to Amer- 
ica, and began in vaude- 
ville, where I had no dif- 
ficulty in learning and 
pronouncing my lines, 
but might have been 
stumped if anybody had 
asked me what all of 
them meant.” 

At this point there 
came a knock on the 
door, and a voice outside 
inquired whether Mitzi 
was ready. 

“Yes, all right,” she 
told her maid to report. 

Thereupon from with- 
out boomed forth the 

— call, “ Overture!” and at 
"—— ~—séoonnnce the notes of the or- 
chestra floated up to us. 

“ That’s one precious 
privilege a star enjoys,” 
Mitzi smiled at me—“ saying when the ball 
can be set rolling.” 

“And you’ve never had a failure,” I re- 
minded her. 

Mitzi made a wry face and hammered 
with her knuckles on her dressing-table. 

“ Yes, one,” she whispered; “ and in this 
very Liberty Theater, where ‘ Her Little 
Highness’ ran one consecutive week just 
ten years ago.” 

The unlucky piece she mentioned was a 
musical version of “ Such a Little Queen.” 

Another knock, and through a crack of 
the door came an announcement that star- 
tled me a little. 
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INA CLAIRE, WHO HAS STARRED FOR TWO CONSECUTIVE SEASONS IN NEW YORK IN THE 
BELASCO PRODUCTION OF “ THE GOLD DIGGERS” 


From her latest dhotograth by Ira L. Hill, New York 








MARION DAVIES, FEATURED IN THE PARAMOUNT PICTURES, “BURIED TREASURE” 


“THE BRIDE'S PLAY” 


From her latest photograph by Strelecki 











“THE STAGE 


“ Miss Blank ”—one of the young ladies 
of the ensemble—“ is not here.” 

“ Very well,” calmly commented the star, 
and went on piling her hair into a heap to 
go under the cap she presently clapped on 
her head. 

“You take it very quietly,” I could not 
forbear remarking. “ What are they going 
to do?” 

“Oh, the stage-manager will fix it. 
That’s not one of my worries. He simply 
told me so that I should not be startled in 
case I noticed a vacancy or a new face 
while I was on the scene. If it had been a 
principal, it would have been up to me.” 

In spite of its success, “ Lady Billy ” 
will not run into the hot weather. Mitzi is 
planning a vacation trip to Hungary, not 
having seen her mother in eight years. 

Speaking of runs, “The Rose Girl” 
proved rather a surprise to the wiseacres. 
The public has been flocking to the new 
Ambassador Theater in gratifying numbers, 
thus registering another of the many in- 
stances in the present season in which the 
critics have guessed wrong regarding the 
probable popularity of a new attraction. 
““ Macbeth ” gave way at the Apollo to Pat 
Rooney in “‘ Love Birds,” a musical comedy 
which Pat’s antics, Elizabeth Murray’s 
comedy, and Richard Bold’s fine tenor 
voice, to say nothing of Elizabeth Hines’s 
general attractiveness, should keep on view 
for a much longer period than was vouch- 
safed to mishandled Shakespeare. 

Not even the presence of Lew Fields in 
the cast could seem to awaken more than a 
passing interest in “ Blue Eyes,” a musical 
comedy of the conventional type that fol- 
lowed the long career of “ Honeydew ” at 
the Casino. Indeed, Andrew Tombes, the 
featured player, once more ran away with 
the major applause, as he did in another 
piece last season. If this keeps up, man- 
agers will be obliged to make a star of Mr. 
Tombes in self-defense, otherwise — the 
twinklers in big type will refuse to appear 
in the same cast with him. 

In the list of special matinée perform- 
ances to which I have already adverted, the 
place of honor belongs without question to 
“The Hero,” offered by Sam H. Harris, 
for the first time on any stage, at the Long- 
acre on March 14. I am thus particular to 
name the producer and the date because it 
seems to me that here is a play deserving 
to rank alongside “ Beyond the Horizon ” 
as an American drama of real distinction 
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and genuine promise. It was written by 
Gilbert Emery—nom de guerre for Emery 
Pottle—and is, I understand, the author’s 
first effort for the stage. It treats of a 
younger brother who runs away from home, 
leaving the family to pay up for a defalca- 
tion. When the war breaks out, he enlists 
in the Foreign Legion, distinguishes himself 
at the front, and eventually drifts back to 
the suburban home of his older brother, 
Andrew, who is just making both ends meet 
for himself, his wife, his mother, a small 
son, and a Belgian orphan girl whom the 
wife has taken in. Treated as a hero, Os- 
wald accepts the soft place into which he 
has dropped as deserved by what he did 
overseas, and seems in no hurry to get to 
work, preferring to philander with the Bel- 
gian girl. When Andrew hints that it would 
be well for him to accept a job offered to 
him, he becomes abusive. Cn receiving a 
letter from “his kind of girl” in France, 
he calmly appropriates five hundred dol- 
lars collected at a service where he has 
spoken on devastated Europe, and an- 
nounces that he is going to use it to carry 
him back there. Andrew, being treasurer 
of the church, must stand the loss; but on 
his way to the station Oswald sees the kin- 
dergarten attended by his small nephew— 
the only being, besides his dog, whom he 
really loves—on fire, and loses his own life 
in rescuing the boy. 

Here, you see, we have a character that 
reflects life, in that it contains both good 
and bad. Sam Harris gave “ The Hero ” 
a high-class production, the brothers being 
played with consummate art by Grant 
Mitchell for the good one and Robert Ames 
as the scapegrace Oswald. Mr. Mitchell 
could not ask for a better opportunity to 
display versatility than is afforded by pass- 
ing from “ The Champion ”’ at evening per- 
formances to the plodding Andrew for mat- 
inées. Young Ames has an equal chance 
to differentiate his types, as his regular job 
is that of the sensible young fellow from 
the West who figures as the leading juvenile 
in “ Nice People.” 

Ames is. a native of Hartford, Connecti- 
cut, had a little experience there with the 
Hunter-Bradford stock, then traveled all 
over the country in “The Great Divide.” 
After three years with the municipal com- 
pany in Northampton, he got his first taste 
of New York with Ruth Chatterton in 
“Come Out of the Kitchen.” Two seasons 
ago he played with Skinner in “ Antonio.” 
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THE TRUE NEW YORKER 

AH poet must possess a theme 
4 Upon which to dilate; 

While idle rimesters doze and dream, 
The bright ones cogitate. 

I know that some who seek to sing 
Can do no more than squawk; 

Intending, though, to have my fling, 
I rave about New York! 


Hail, hurly-burly of the streets, 
Stores, theaters, hotels! 

And hail again, remote retreats 
Where bygone history dwells! 

"Tis here that specters from the past 
"Mid old surroundings stalk; 

I warn you well, from first to last, 
I rave about New York! 


Behold the public parks and squares, 
Where children romp and play, 

With criminals and millionaires 
Proceeding on their way! 

I tell true tales of good and bad; 
At nothing will I balk! 

A troubadour Manhattan-mad, 
I rave about New York! 


Harold Seton 


STONY BILL 


IS the town of Rapid City, when the same was 
raw and young, 
Was a sinful hombre, Stony Bill by name; 
And he had a repytation as the meanest man 
unhung— 
Which he took a heap o’ glory in the same. 


He would shoot a feller critter, and he’d never 
turn a hair; 
Didn’t seem to have no sentiment at all; 
Folks allowed the blasted world could go to pot, 
he wouldn't care; 
Called him jest a bunch o’ spite an’ nerve an’ 
gall. 


Now the diggin’s had a fiddler—tenderfoot, but 
aces high; 
Had a half a lung, an’ coughin’ mighty bad; 
But he kept the fellers happy while a waitin’ fer 
to die, 


And the whole kaboodle loved the plucky lad. 
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Well, we knowed the kid was goin’, spite of all 
that we could do; 
And the bunch was there the night the fiddler 
died, 
And I guess we all was sniffy, and we shed a tear 
or two— 
’Ceptin’ Stony Bill, they’s nothin’ punched his 
hide. 


So we laid away the fiddler, with his fiddle and 
his bow 
And his books and all, and then we tried to 
sing; 
*Cause the fiddler he was diif’rent—allus liked such 
stuff, you know, 
Rimes and music, flowers, and all that sort o’ 
thing. 


Well, a couple evenings later here come Tallahassee 
Jack 
With a yarn of body-snatchers on the hill 
What was robbin’ of the dead, and so we slipped 
around the back 
And we banged away and potted Stony Bill. 


Sure enough, he had a shovel, and was diggin’ 
near the tree 
Where we laid the kid; and ‘fore he breathed 
his last, 
“T was goin’ to steal the fiddle—it was valuable,” 
says he; 
And he coughed a couple times and then he 
passed. 


Oh, he had his repytation, so he played it out for 
fair! 
But we looked around, and what you think we 
found ? 
Well, we found what poor old Stony Bill was 
really doin’ there 
He’d been plantin’ 
mound! 


posies on the _fiddler’s 


Earl H. Emmons 


A TERPSICHOREAN TRAGEDY 


GAINST the wall I sit, 
Eliminated! 
First of fox-trotters once, 
Now but an idle dunce, 
And wholly out of it, 
As stated. 
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My rivals jigger by, 
Elate, offensive ; 
My erstwhile partners gay, 
Molly and Maud and May, 
View me with pitying eye 
Or pensive. 


I sit in silence grim 

Because the whim is 
For steps I’ve not acquired. 
There’s Jim—he makes me tired! 
His dancing’s fierce; but Jim, 

He shimmies! 


There’s Bob, that beastly snob— 
He simply waddles. 

He cannot keep the time; 

His dancing is a crime; 

But he’s afoot, for Bob, 
He toddles! 


So here I sit and burn 
With shame and sorrow. 
I scorned the silly whim, 
But—look at Bob and Jim! 
Confound those steps! I'll learn 
To-morrow ! 
F. R. Batchelder 


A LAMENT 


’M stuck in a dingy office, 
I’m glued to a swivel chair; 
My back is bent, my spirit is spent, 
There is silver in my hair. 
And I’ve not got what I wanted, 
And my dreams have not come true; 
I'd picked the career of a buccaneer, 
But they gave me an office crew! 


listen for Long Tom's bellow, 
I see the shot ricochet; 
watch the race—each moment the space 
Grows less *twixt me and my prey! 
run up the Jolly Roger, 
I roar to my eager mates, 
\nd I—take the phone with a silent groan 
And battle with Jones about rates! 


I'm digging up cash for pay-rolls— 
Why aren’t they pieces of eight? 

The chap at the bank makes me walk the plank 
If I’m just a trifle late. 

Instead of the roar of breakers, 
Instead of the crashing wreck, 

I'm hearing the din of my typist’s machine, 
And the boss, he’s jumped on my neck. 


I'm living in nineteen twenty-one, 
A century or more too late; 
But amid the grind my lurid mind 
Sees doubloons and gorgeous plate. 
I'm afloat on the boundless ocean, 
I'm pacing my quarter-deck ; 
With Captain Kidd I'm— “ Confound it, I did— 
I paid it in full by check.” 


VERSE 


I'm sick of the hurly-burly, 
I’m weary of envy and greed; 
A good round shot at a prize is not 
Any worse than the present creed. 
And what if I swing at the yard-arm? 
After all is written and done, 
That fate’s no worse than the present curse— 
And at least you have had some fun! 
P. A. Connolly 


PICTURE VERSES 


NDER a spreading chestnut-tree 
The village smithy stands; 
The smith, a movie actor he, 
Well-known in many lands. 


A soldier of the Legion 
Lay dying in Algiers; 

And as they ground the celluloid, 
The audience shed tears. 


“ Listen, my children, and you shall hear 
Of the midnight ride of Paul Revere!” 
But the children said: “ We'd rather go 
And see him at the picture-show!” 


The boy stood on the burning deck, 
Whence all but he had fied. 

“An excellent effect, by heck!” 
E’en hardened critics said. 


The Queen of Hearts she made some tarts 
Upon a summer’s day; 
They steal those tarts in Chaplin parts, 
And of them make a play! 
Harold Melbourne 


A FISHING MAID 


THEL is a maid of actions; 
She is dainty with a dish, 
But the chief of her distractions 
Is to fish. 

Her you cannot call a halt on 
When she rigs her tackle true, 
And she knows her Isaac Walton 

Through and through. 


She is very keen on trouting, 
And she looks adorable 
When she’s after, on an outing, 
Pickerel. 
Any spot on high or low land, 
If there’s fishing, is her goal; 
And I half believe from Poland 
Is her pole. 


Now this piscatorial fact is 
One included in her plan, 
That she sometimes likes to practise 
On a man. 
Happy he who from her angling 
Can escape by cunning crook; 
But she always keeps me dangling 
On her hook! 
Sennett Stephens 
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N 1815, when England took the Eagle and Austria the Eaglet, the Euro- 
I pean powers thought the Napoleonic crisis was ended; but Napoleon 

died hard, and the hopes of his adherents persisted until the death of 
the King of Rome in 1832. The truth of this will be realized by any one 
who may chance to see the Corsican conqueror come to life in the motion- 
picture which has been prepared in France to celebrate the centenary of 
his death. On May 5 of this year, a few minutes before six in the after- 
noon by Greenwich time, or five hours earlier in New York, it will be 
exactly one hundred years since the great emperor breathed his last in the 
farmhouse of Longwood, on the little wind-swept island of St. Helena. 

The film, founded upon a book by Georges d’Esparbés, is called 
“L’Agonie des Aigles,’ or “ The Agony of the Eagles.” Agony, for a 
Frenchman, is either anguish of soul or the last struggle of life againsi 
death; and the film shows the despair of Napoleon’s officers at the fate of 
their leader and their unsuccessful plotting, in 1822, to put his son on the 
throne of France. 

Mr. d’Esparbés is the curator of the historic palace at Fontainebleau, 
and all his life has had a passion for Napoleonic research. For him history 
begins and ends with the Corsican. His book, “ Les Demi-Soldes,” or 
“The Retired Soldiers ”—literally, “The Men on Half-Pay ’—is an ex- 
cellent antidote for those who know the officers of Napoleon only in the 
novels of Balzac, where most of them are wasting their lives in money in- 
trigues and love-affairs, the only incentives to action that Balzac could 
understand. The retired soldiers of Mr. d’Esparbés, who come to life in 
the film, are faithful fighters for an ideal up to the last moment. They 
fight duels with every man who speaks slightly of their hero, and thus try 
to lessen the royalist forces. One of them is a fanatic who cheerfully con- 
tributes his whole income to the cause, and then commits suicide, as he 
has nothing more to live on. Another believes that the “son of the man” 
is being poisoned in his Austrian palace, and spends his time in a laboratory 
preparing remedies for the hapless prisoner. Colonels, captains, and order- 
lies, all are blindly devoted to a doomed prince and a dying cause. 

The plot fails through the treachery of a woman, and the convicted 
conspirators are sentenced to be shot; but no squad of the French army 
can be found to shoot down in cold blood such noble upholders of a noble 
cause, and the Swiss guards from the Tuileries have to be called in to end 
the agony of the men who once carried proudly the eagles of Napoleon. 


* * * ok * 


APOLEON is a name to conjure with in every corner of the globe— 
| \ perhaps because, as Mr. Wells says, he was the unscrupulous rep- 
robate we all would like to be—and “ The Agony of the Eagles ” 
will very possibly be seen on this side of the Atlantic as well as in Europe. 
Its most spectacular scenes are in the prologue, in which the old soldiers of 
Napoleon visit the emperor’s son, whom the Hapsburgs are holding in vir- 
tual captivity and in ignorance of his father’s glory. They want him to 
know the history of the great conqueror, so that he may be a worthy son, 
ready to take his father’s place; and so, in the park of Schoenbrunn, Colo- 
nel Montander tells the King of Rome the marvelous story of Napoleon. 
It is this that appears in pictures in the sumptuous prologue. There are 
fascinating visions of the emperor’s years of glory, his charging hosts in 
battle, the flags that bow before his throne, the tragic ruin of his army in 
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** What Is 
a Keat?”’ 


The Naive Query 
of a Business Man 
Who Did Not 
Read Poetry 


THE ODD MEASURE 


Russia, his abdication at Fontainebleau, his adieu to the Old Guard, and 
his last days at St. Helena. The reconstruction of the Fontainebleau fare- 
well is one of the best scenes. It is historically accurate, for the French 
museums supplied the costumes and flags for it. The emperor comes down 
the horseshoe flight of steps in front of the palace, followed by his faithful 
lieutenants. He passes by the foreign commissioners, walks up to old 
soldiers, and thus addresses them: 

“ Soldiers of the Old Guard, I come to say farewell to you. If I have 
been willing to survive my fall, it is in order to help serve your glory. I 
shall write about the great deeds you have done. Adieu, mes enfants!” 

Every one who studies history will have his private opinion of Na- 
poleon, but this year at least the great emperor will be a movie hero. 

7 * * 4 * 


r YHERE are no few great men, particularly poets and artists, of whom 
the man in the street has, very naturally, no knowledge, but to whom 
he bends the knee at the bidding of those cultivated critics—high- 

brows, if you like—who write leading articles for the newspapers. It is 

well, sometimes, that the lowbrows should ignorantly worship the gods oi 
the highbrow. John Keats is a case in point. Even the man in the street 
has sometimes said, or seen quoted in a dry-goods advertisement: 


A thing of beauty is a joy forever. 


In the same way, he has quoted, or seen quoted, Shakespeare and Alex- 
ander Pope. Shakespeare he certainly has heard of; but Keats? Do you 
blame him if he asks, as was once asked by an English manufacturer: 

“ What is a keat?” 

John Keats died at Rome on February 23, 1821, having in his twénty- 
five years of life written poetry so great that Matthew Arnold, who was 
not given to superlatives, concluded an essay upon him with a phrase of 
enthusiastic eulogy. As he lay dying, Keats had said to his dear friend, 
Joseph Severn: 

“T think I shall be among the English poets after my death.” 

“ He is—he is with Shakespeare,” said Arnold, recalling this. 

The romance of this wonderful young poet’s life was real enough, but 
it has been sentimentally distorted to a degree which would have disgusted 
his essentially robust soul. Dying of a quite usual consumption, very pos- 
sibly accelerated by an unfortunate love-affair—from which, had he lived, 
he would certainly have recovered—he was supposed at the time to have 
succumbed to a savage review of his poems in the Quarterly Review: 


“T,” said the Quarterly, 
Savage and tartarly, 
“T killed John Keats.” 


Byron perpetuated the absurd fable in his famous reference to— 


That fiery particle 
Snuffed out by an article; 


and Shelley canonized it in his immortal elegy of “ Adonais,” in which 
Keats, as is always the case with elegiac poets, was made the excuse, or 
victim, for Shelley’s flow of beautiful words. The fable has long since 
been disproved, and the strength as well as the beauty in Keats’s poetry is 
now acknowledged. 

This note is apropos of certain celebrations of his centenary held here 
and in England, at which the suggestion has been made that the house 
where the poet lived in Hampstead near London, still in existence, be pur- 
chased as a permanent museum in honor of the poet. It is picturesque to 
hear that the very plum-tree lying beneath which he wrote the “Ode to 
a Nightingale ” still stands in the old garden. It is to be hoped that his 
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admirers may be able to carry out their scheme. The greater part of the 
purchase-money has already been subscribed—mostly by American admir- 
ers, one is proud to hear. The balance is comparatively small, and any 
one who feels like assisting in its liquidation may learn particulars by 
writing to Mr. Miles Dawson, treasurer of the Poetry Society, at the 
National Arts Club, New York. 

* * * * * 


HE remarkable part that submarine navigation played in the great 

war has given an added impetus to the study of the depths of the 

ocean. Most of what we have hitherto known was obtained as a 
result of the famous voyage of the Challenger, which investigated the 
ocean bed from 1873 to 1876. A series of lectures was recently delivered 
by Professor Thomson, the well-known English physicist, before the Royal 
Institution in London, in the hope of arousing interest in new expeditions 
of undersea discovery. 

Professor Thomson points out that the sun’s rays penetrate only a 
short distance below the surface of the sea. There is almost no light be- 
low two hundred and fifty fathoms, and none at all below five hundred 
fathoms, while the ocean floor goes down to depths of four and five miles. 
Indeed, a “ deep” of almost six miles has been sounded in the Pacific— 
an awful gully in which Mount Everest would be swallowed up. Between 
the surface waters and the ocean bed there is a world of which we know 
little, except that no abyss is too deep to contain some life. 

Fifteen thousand feet down the pressure of the water is two and one- 
half tons to the square inch. How can animal life exist under such con- 
ditions? Yet we know there are starfish, anemones, and deep-sea spiders 
there. The answer is that the frames of these creatures are so permeable 
that the pressure is not felt. The requisites for deep-sea life, according to 
Professor Thomson, are long legs to keep out of the ooze, porous bodies 
to overcome the pressure, and an exquisite sense of touch, because no 
sight is possible. 

In the Pacific, west of Cape Horn, he says there is a great sea desert 
where no birds come and no fishes are ever caught. In this region, when 
the bottom of the ocean is examined, nothing is found except a few sharks’ 
teeth and the occasional ear-bone of a whale. But very little of the sea is 
like this. For the most part it consists of great marine meadows, where 
there is just a glimmer of the light of the sun, and where untold millions 
of infusoria breed and multiply and are devoured by the fishes. It is the 
snowfall of these millions of microscopic creatures, sinking into the lower 
depths, that forms the staple food-supply of their denizens, many of whom 
have developed enormous mouths in order to catch as much as possible. 

* « * * * 


HILE the submarine will doubtless play an important part in the 
future reading of the secrets of the deep, much remains to be 


done to make undersea travel safe. The surface liners that go 
out from port have their wireless to call for help in case of need; but the 
submarine is practically cut off from communication with the rest of the 
world when it is submerged. Only when it is on the surface can it com- 
municate with land stations and with other vessels. Radio waves pene- 
trate sea water with great difficulty, and receiving instruments on sub- 
merged submarines have hitherto failed to record them. 

But just as the wireless telegraph and the wireless telephone have ex- 
tended their usefulness, so: man’s ingenuity is gradually overcoming the 
difficulty of communicating under water. According to the Wireless World, 
if the wireless apparatus of a submarine on the surface of the ocean has 
a range of fifty miles, that range will sink to twelve miles when its aerials 
are submerged, and to three miles when they are nine feet below the sur- 
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face. No doubt the time will come, however, when submersibles lying on 
the floor of the sea will be able to communicate freely with the shore, 
sending and receiving messages. During the great war, German undersea 
craft came to the surface at regular appointed hours to send messages and 
to receive instructions; but the imagination of man runs freely to the time 
when, should the calamity of another war visit the world, the seas will be 
dotted with rival submarines, guided below by wireless messages, in their 
hunt for merchantmen and for one another. 

It remains an open question whether technical progress will also dis- 
cover a light sufficiently powerful to guide a submarine in its gropings. 
Perhaps a hint may be found in the curious phosphorescent lights possessed 
by many of the denizens of the ocean depths. These, however, seem to be 
a good deal of a mystery to scientists, and Professor Thomson, quoted in 
the preceding article, has no precise explanation of them. Whether they 
act as lanterns, as lures for victims, or as means of identification for spe- 
cies, he is not prepared to say, contenting himself with the expression that 
“like the leaves of autumn, their beauty is sufficient use.” 

























* * x * 
The Icarians HE name of Cloverdale, California, naturally suggests green pastures, 
of Cloverdale peace on earth, and good-will to men; so it is not surprising to find ; 





that within the township was founded, in 1880, the most western 

Bileaiietic of the world’s socialistic communities. The founder, Mr. Adam Dehay, is 

Community in still living, and at his summer home near Cloverdale he recalls the bitter- 

California est disappointment of his life—the fact that the families of a community 
cannot live together as one large family. 

The colony was first known as the Cloverdale Community and then as 
the Icaria-Speranza Community, and in these two names you get the in- 
spirational sources of the colony. The Utopian romance “ Icaria,” by 
Etienne Cabet, had first started certain French communists to calling them- 
selves Icarians. They had first settled in Texas, then followed in the wake 
of the Mormons at Nauvoo, Illinois, and had finally settled at Corning, in 
Iowa. Here Adam Dehay and his young wife had joined them. His wife 
was an Icarian from Kansas, Mlle. Leroux, a niece of the French phil- 
osopher Pierre Leroux, who had also written a Utopian story called “ Es- 
peranza.” Her father had been the friend of George Sand, of Lamartine, 
and of Louis Blanc, had been exiled to Jersey by Napoleon III, and had 
emigrated to Kansas instead of returning to France in 1870. 

Adam Dehay came from the north of France, near Arras. As a jour- 
neyman barber he had made his tour de France, going as far south as 
Saragossa, in Spain, and always reading Rousseau and books on science 
and history—a most remarkable barber! 

Thus Adam Dehay and his wife were well fitted by natural inclination 
and study to leave the Iowa Icaria, whose affairs were not prosperous, and 
start a new heaven in the alluring land of California. With them were 
Mme. Dehay’s two brothers, Jules and Pierre Leroux, and three or four 
other families. They bought the Bluxome ranch of nearly nine hundred 
acres, cleared the land of brush and trees, set out vineyards, and devoted 
themselves to raising fruit, wine, and blooded live stock. ” 

The Cloverdale Community was communistic only in part. Each fam- % 
ily had its own house and made its own clothes; but there was a large 
common hall where the members took their meals together and met for 
social life. The women took turns in the work. Two “ citizenesses,” as 
they were called, did the cooking, while two others waited on table, two x 
did the dairy work, and two made the bread in one of those open-air stone 
ovens that you still find here and there among French and Italian im- 

migrants in California. Mr. Dehay built a schoolhouse for the children 
which is still standing. Each man was paid for working overtime, and at 
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the end of the year all profits were divided into two parts—one for the 
common fund, and one in which each member had his share. The great 
day of the year was February 4, the anniversary of the first departure of 
the Icarians for America. 

* * * * * 


NLY among the French can be found, in full flower, the flaming 
() enthusiasm which ever since 1789 has not hesitated to put Utopian 

ideas into practise. The Cloverdale Community was essentially a 
French dream, and its master mind was Adam Dehay. He was as firm in 
his Icarian belief as Marat was in the principles of the French revolution. 
Any one nourished on the books of Rousseau holds that all happiness is 
possible for the human race if it will only live simply, and if every human 
being will agree to treat his associates as brothers. No wonder Dehay 
found it a seductive doctrine; but the Icarians, like their classical name- 
sake, flew too high and lost their wings. Their community did not gain 
recruits. No new members came from Iowa. The serving of two masters, 
one communistic and one individualistic, constantly caused friction, and 
after five years the California Icarians agreed to disband. 

“ But even this proved to be a triumph for us,” says Mr. Dehay. “ The 
division of the property was harmonious, and there was no litigation. We 
had at least surmounted the innate natural desire to get the best of a bar- 
gain, and we showed more than brotherly conceptions of property by the 
peaceful way in which we agreed to the terms of the final division. We 
were not the largest of the Icarian communities in America, but we de- 
veloped the brotherly spirit more than any of the others; and that, too, 
without any formal church. On Sundays each devoted himself to his own 
pleasure. Our religion was summed up in the belief that people living a 
simple life together could establish a Utopia on this earth.” 


* * * * * 


HOREAU said that he went to a neighbor’s farm, looked at it, and 
carried away with him all the best of the granite-strewn, toil-con- 
suming land, which, from the philosopher’s view-point, was the 

possessor, rather than the possession, of the man who tilled it. “ Seeing 
America first” is an admirable method of taking over our marvelous land- 
scape, owning it with our souls, and thus preparing ourselves for the 
scenery of Switzerland or Egypt or China, which is no more remarkable 
than our own. A vast army of Americans—perhaps five millions, or even 
more—will go forth in their automobiles this summer, and there are few 
areas that will not come under the dominion of these vigilant gazers as they 
travel about the Great Lakes and the Blue Ridge, as they cross the swift 
tide of the Missouri, as they reach the still, enormous heights of the Rock- 
ies, as they view our far-flung seeded acres and the templed heights of a 
thousand ranges. 

Ants swarming out over their hills will give one some idea of the hur- 
rying myriads along the main highways where the dust never settles. At 
last Americans are becoming acquainted with their own continent. It is 
more of a wonderland, after it is seen, than any imagination can vision. 

Does one love the flashing of jewels? Sapphire mountains, emerald 
lakes, forests that seem crystalline, valleys and cafions in layers of precious 
stone, await the startled gaze. One longs to see the thrones of the mighty? 
At dawn the sun rises in all the regal splendor of frowning wrath or of 
divine benediction. At night nature’s tints are subdued and withdrawn 
until, with spreading crimson on lake or sea, or across the nodding stalks 
of plenty, or with spurting and bursting jets and plumes and flares through 
mountain pass and against crags and cliffs and shattered slopes, the day’s 
rear-guard leaves with us the treasure of regal memory—our very own, 
unbonded and imperishable. 
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A SMALL-TOWN COMEDY DRAMA OF THE MIDDLE WEST 


By Ellis Parker Butler 


Author of “ Pigs Is Pigs,” “ The Jack-Knife Man,” etc. 
ILLUSTRATED BY R. L. LAMBDIN 


ARVEY REDDING, the laziest man in Riverbank, instead of attending to his junk-yard, 
spends his time reading dime novels and the “ Lives of the Saints,” and finally decides to 
abandon all pretense of working and become a saint himself. 





He lives upon a little property 


left by his dead wife, but he has also borrowed from his sister, Susan Redding, who keeps a 
boarding-house; and when she presses him for payment he turns over to her, as security, his 


motherless boy, Lem. 


At his aunt’s house Lem is welcomed by three school-teachers, Henrietta Bates, Lorna Percy, 


and Gay Loring. 
with her parents. 


Henrietta and Lorna board at Miss Susan’s, while Gay lives across the street 
Henrietta, who is older than the other two, pretends to receive letters and 


presents from a distant sweetheart, but Lorna and Gay think that she uses the money she borrows 


from them to send the presents to herself. 


As a matter of fact, almost all that she can scrape 


together goes to Freeman Todder, a young man who also lives at Miss Susan’s, and who is a clerk 


in Alberson’s drug-store. 
VI 


HE next morning Miss Redding held 

a brief conversation at the break- 

fast-table regarding Lem’s immedi- 

ate future, the important question being 

whether the boy should be sent to school. 

With two school-teachers at the table, Su- 

san felt that she was sure to receive good 
advice. 

To Lem’s delight, the unanimous opin- 
ion was that it was hardly worth while for 
him to go to school during the brief tag- 
end of the term remaining. When Henri- 
etta Bates said this Miss Redding had no 
further doubts, for she had a very high 
opinion of Miss Bates. There was some- 
thing safe and solid about Miss Bates that 
gave weight to her opinion. 

Henrietta Bates had made an excellent 
impression on Miss Redding. Henrietta 
was one of half a dozen out-of-town teach- 
ers who had hastened to Riverbank at the 
time when, following the trouble over the 
case of a certain Mrs. Helmuth, the school 
board had arbitrarily decreed that never 
again should a married woman teach in 
Riverbank’s schools. The “ foreigners,” as 
the intruding teachers were called, had im- 





mediately become a subject of ardent ha- 
tred and abuse, and some of them had 
made replies that made them exceedingly 
unpopular; but Miss Bates, by good-na- 
tured diplomacy, had avoided all this. The 
others had been sent packing as soon as 
local talent was available to supplant them; 
but Henrietta had not only remained, but 
had been rapidly promoted, and was a real 
favorite with all. 

“She’s the kindest and affectionatest 
woman I ever knew in all my born days,” 
Miss Susan said. “ Just look how she does 
for Mr. Todder. It’s like he was her son. 
She sews on his buttons and mends his 
socks, and never a sign of flirting with him 
or anything. I do admire Henrietta Bates 
highly, and that’s a fact.” 

Every one admired Henrietta Bates. She 
was so cheerful and, withal, so “ safe”; 
so wholesome and healthy and free from 
complaints. 

“It’s a wonder to me,” Miss Susan often 
said, “ that no man has grabbed her long 


ago. If I was a man, I’d marry her in a 
minute. She’s the best there is, to my 
notion!” 


Miss Susan had rejoiced openly when 
Henrietta’s news came from Spirit Lake. 


* Copyright, 1921, by Ellis Parker Butler—This story began in the April number of MuNSEY’S MAGAZINE 
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“ Well, I’m glad!” Miss Susan said. “ If 
ever a woman deserved a fine man, Hen- 
rietta does.” 

Henrietta would play the ancient piano 
any time she was asked, or sing in her very 
fair voice. She was always ready 
to make up a set at croquet; she 
even tried tennis, but had to give 
it up. 

“T’m too aged,” she laughed, 
meaning, as every one knew, that 
she was too heavy. 


When she did 
have her short pe- 
riods of depression, 
she said it was be- 
cause she had not 
heard from Billy Vane, or had had a letter 
that was not satisfactory. 

“I don’t know what I’ll do when she 
gets married and goes away,” Miss Susan 
said. ‘“ She’s almost like a sister, the way 
she helps out. I guess folks don’t know 
how many things can come up in a board- 
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ing-house to make everybody cross at one 
another, but Henrietta just keeps the front 
part of the house all nice and friendly all 
I don’t know what I’ll do with- 


the time. 
out her.” 


“you DIDN'T HELP 
THEM STEAL THE 
LEAD?” “yES, MA’AM,” 
SAID LEM 


It was so in this 
_ matter of Lem. 

“Tt is useless 

to send him to 

school for the 

short time there 

is left,”” Henrietta 

told Miss Susan. 

“ He wouldn’t fit 

into any class. He’d be unhappy, and make 

work for the teacher, and be so far behind 

his class that the schooling wouldn’t do him 

any good. Let him wait until the fall term. 

Gay and Lorna and I can tutor him a little 
this summer.” 

“If you ain’t too busy getting ready to 
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get married and quit us,” said Susan. 
“ You'll be so busy getting ready—” 

“ T’ll have a little time for Lem, I hope,” 
Henrietta said brightly, smiling at him. 
“ And Gay and Lorna will be here.” 

“Not being 
lucky enough 
to have our Bil- 
ly Vanes,” add- 
ed Lorna. 

“Now don’t 
be jealous of a 
poor old maid,” 

Henrietta 
teased. 

‘*But we 
are,” said Lor- 
na, and smiled 
inwardly. “ No- 
body loves us!” 

She glanced 
at Freeman 
Todder, but it 
was one of his 
bad mornings, 
of which he had 
a great many. 
He was pale 
and heavy- 
eyed, and his 
hand shook. No 


7 


‘ a” 


one at the table knew when he had come in 
the night before, but it had been after three 
in the morning. He had had a long session 
of poker, with bad luck, and his pocket held 
just eighteen cents. He kept his eyes on 
his plate. 

“What do you think, Mr. Todder?” Su- 
san inquired. 

“ What?” he asked, looking up suddenly. 

“Do you think Lem ought to wait until 
fall to start schooling?” 

“What do I know about it?” he asked. 
“It’s nothing to me.” 

There was an unpleasant pause. Rude- 
ness, even when coming from a man as evi- 


~ SAID SCHULIG, “SAYS 
TO ME, ‘GET ME HARFEY 
UND LEMPUEL REDDING.’ 
UND I GET THEM” 
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dently out of sorts as Freeman was, kills 
lively spirits. Henrietta came to the rescue. 
“ Did you ever see a lovelier day?” she 
asked. “ Just see the sun on that vase of 
syringas! This is the sort of day I wish I 
was a Maud Muller. 
Lem, it is a crime to be 
in school a day like this, 
isn’t it?” 

“ Yes’m,” said Lem. 
“1 guess so.” 

“So we won’t make 
you go,” she said gaily. 
“Lorna and I are poor 
slaves. We have to go 
whether we like it or 
not.” 

She arose and went 
to the door, humming. 
She went into the hall, 
stood a moment at the 
screen door, looking out, 
and then went out upon 
the porch and walked 
slowly down toward the 
gate, stopping to pick a 
dandelion. At the top 
of the terrace steps she 
stood, waiting. 

Freeman Todder, tak- 
ing his hat and cane, 
followed her. To any 
one seeing them at the 
top of the steps they 
would have seemed to 
meet there by chance. 

“Well?” Henrietta 
asked. There was no 
lightness, no affection, 
in her voice; no anger, 
either. 

“Tt went against me 
last night. I lost the 

The damnedest sort of 


“ CHUTCH BRUCE,” 


whole twenty. 
luck, Et!” 

“T don’t care the least about your luck,” 
Henrietta said. ‘“ You are an ungrateful, 
inconsiderate wretch. I'll say it plainly. 
I’m utterly disgusted!” 

“ Oh, quit it!” said Todder rudely. 

“T feel like quitting it —like quitting 
everything—forever,” she said. “I get so 
tired! God, how tired I get! And you 
never show the least consideration.” She 
looked toward the house. ‘“ We can’t stand 
here,” she said. “ Walk along with me. 
We must settle this now, Freeman.” 

“Settle nothing!” he growled, but he 
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walked beside her, going down the steps 
and turning down the street. 

“ It is not fair to me, Freeman,” she said. 
“ IT owe both the girls so much already, and 
Miss Redding for weeks and weeks. It has 
been hard, letting them think I am a silly 
old fool, and planning to make them think 
it. I don’t know how much longer I might 
have gone on with it. Now that is ended.” 

Freeman said nothing. 

“T couldn’t have gone on with it much 
longer, but now it has come to an end,” 
Henrietta continued. “For one reason, 
they simply can’t lend me any more. No 
matter how much amused they may be 
over thinking that I am a great silly, buy- 
ing myself presents and pretending I get 
them from my Billy Vane, they can’t spare 
the money. And you make me so furious, 
doing as you did last night, getting rid of 
even the few dollars I could get! You 
might at least spend the money sensibly. 
You might try to help me, when every- 
thing I do is for you.” 

“A lot you’d do for me if I didn’t scare 
it out of you!” Freeman scoffed, and turned 
his hard eyes on her. “ And you'll do a lot 
more for me, too. You’ve got to. I’m in 
bad!” 

“What do you mean?” she asked, 
frightened, turning to look into his face. 

“ T’m in bad, I say,” he answered. “ I’ve 
been tapping Alberson’s till, and he knows 
it. You think you’ve been keeping me go- 
ing, I suppose. What could I do with the 
scraps of money you’ve been giving me? 
Chicken-feed!” 

Henrietta was very white. 

“'You’ve been stealing?” she whispered. 

“ Yes, and got caught—that’s the worst 
of it. I’ve got to make it good, or Johnny 
is going to put me through. Now you 
know where I stand. What are you going 
to do about it?” 

“Oh, Freeman!” she moaned. She 
dared not weep, for Gay, or any one, might 
be watching her. Mrs. Bruce, in one of the 
houses across the street, did come to her 
door, and Henrietta waved a merry hand. 
“How much did you take?” she asked 
Freeman. 

“ Three hundred, I guess, but old Johnny 
don’t know it. He says it is two hundred. 
That’s what I have to make good. ‘ Make 
good or go to the jug,’ was what he said; 
and he’ll do it. I’m nobody, you see. I’m 
none of the ancient and honorable River- 
bank families. Nobody’ll stop trading with 
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Johnny if I’m jugged. It will be whoof, 
and I’m gone.” 

“Oh, Freeman! How could you? And 
so little I can do. What can I do? Do 
you think, if I saw him—” 

“Tf you saw him? Yes, with a roll of 
cash in your fist,” laughed Freeman. 
“What would you do—kiss him? The 
best thing you can do is hunt up two hun- 
dred ducats.” 

“That’s impossible, of course,” Henri- 
etta said flatly. “ How long will he wait?” 
“ He'll be quick enough, don’t fret!” 

“ Freeman, if I think I can do some good 
by seeing him, may I?” 

“TI don’t care a hoot what you do,” 
Freeman Todder said; “ and I don’t care a 
hoot what happens. That’s how I feel.” 

Henrietta put her hand ever so briefly 
on his arm. 

“TI know—and I’m sorry. 
fault. I'll do the best I can. 
back now.” 

“ So-long,” Freeman said, and went on 
down the hill. 

Henrietta turned and went toward the 
house, trying to make her step springy and 
her face bright. She felt very old and 
worn. 

As she neared the gate, Gay came across 
the street. Henrietta waited for her, and 
slipped her arm through Gay’s and forced 
a smile. 

“ You look happy,” Gay laughed. 

“ Happy? Why shouldn’t I?” asked 
Henrietta. “I feel like a Pippa ready to 
chirp, ‘ All’s right with the world’ this fair 
morn.” 

“T honestly believe you’re the youngest 
thing I know,” said Gay, and she meant it. 

She was a bit jealous. She had seen 
Henrietta place her hand on Freeman Tod- 
der’s arm, and, as such thoughts will come, 
there had come the thought that Henrietta 
might be in love with Freeman. 

What more the two women might have 
said was interrupted by the rattle of a cart 
that drove to the gutter and stopped at 
the Redding gate. In the vehicle were 
Harvey Redding, the newly self-appointed 
saint, as fat as ever, and a man of spare and 
awkward construction whose long neck sug- 
gested that of an ostrich in the act of swal- 
lowing an orange. He was in his shirt- 
sleeves, without a waistcoat, but on one of 
his suspender-straps he wore one of the 
largest nickel-plated stars that ever adorned 
a human being. This star bore the legend 


It is all my 
I must go 

















“ Riverbank Municipal Police—Canine Di- 
vision, No. 1,” and had been presented to 
Officer Schulig by a group of playful citi- 
zens with a speech. 

While properly credentialed as a deputy 
member of the Riverbank police force, and 
as full and complete dog warden, Officer 
Schulig now received no pay, and consid- 
ered it fitting to do no work except when 
driven to it by direct orders from the town 
marshal. As he said himself, he had 
“soured onto the schob” when the city 
council took away the fee of twenty-five 
cents for capturing and impounding stray 
dogs. He had even given up wearing his 
star in public, except when it was absolute- 
ly necessary, because it had become the 
custom of the lighter-minded to shield 
their eyes when the star approached, as if 
its glory was too great. 

At the same time these ungodly rascals 
would read the badge, saying, “ Riffer- 
bangk Muntzipipple Poleetz—Canine Di- 
vitzion, No One ”—this having been the 
manner in which Officer Schulig had read 
it upon its presentation. What made it 
more annoying to Officer Schulig was that 
when any one read “ Canine Divitzion, No 
One,” some one always chanted, with sur- 
prise: 

** What, no one at all?” 

And the answer, apologetically given, 
was: 

“ Well, hardly any one!” 

The custom of teasing Officer Schulig 
when he was performing any police duty 
had become so common, and made him so 
angry, that he no longer waited to be 
teased. He became angry as soon as he 
was called upon to perform any official 
task. He was angry now. 

“‘ Got a hurry mit you, und out from my 
buggy get! By gollies, I ain’t got all day 
yet for fooling aroundt. I shouldt take a 
club to you if I ain’t left it to home al- 
ready,” he ordered, and St. Harvey hefted 
his huge bulk from the seat and clambered 
out of the cart backward. When he turned 
toward the house he, too, was red with an- 
ger and with the unusual exertion. On his 
fat wrists a pair of glittering handcuffs were 
visible. 

“Dod baste you!” he exclaimed whole- 
heartedly to Officer Schulig. “ You ain’t 
got no right to drag me into my sister’s 
house with these here things on me. Take 
‘em off!” 

“Stop now! 
10 


You don’t say to me dot 
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you baste me!” shouted Schulig, white with 
rage. ‘“ Nobody hass a righdt to baste me. 
Baste yourself! I don’t take handcuffers 
off from any man vot says he bastes me; 
und anyhow I can’t. I leaf my keys by 
my house. So shut up once!” 


VII 


“ Wuat on earth is the matter?” Hen- 
rietta asked Officer Schulig. ‘ What have 
you got those handcuffs on Mr. Redding 
for?” 

“ Why, this dod-basted lunatic went and 
arrested me,” sputtered Harvey. “I 
whanged him on the head, and you’d ’a’ 
whanged him on the head, too, if he’d come 
arrestin’ you when you wasn’t doin’ noth- 
in’ but sittin’ in your rockin’-chair medi- 
tatin’—” 

“ Meditate!” 






exclaimed the red-faced 
Officer Schulig. “‘ What it is to meditate 
I don’t know. Iss it chumping up und 
schlogging an officer on der head mitout 
notice? Yes? In der yard I come und 
klop goes his fist on my head, und no no- 
tice beforehand. Is it to meditate, such a 
business? Yes?” 

“ Sittin’ there and meditatin’,” said Har- 
vey. “Like a saint should. Doin’ no 
harm to nobody. Out in the fresh sun- 
shine with a gentle heart, just startin’ in 
to be a saint, and up /e comes—” 

“ Starting in to be what?” asked Hen- 
rietta. 

“A saint, dod baste it!” said Harvey 
angrily. “ Livin’ a life of purity and gen- 
tleness, bein’ kind to stray dogs and one 
sort of thing and another. Mortifyin’ my 
flesh on bread and water, and here he 
comes! A man can’t set up in the saint 
business without a dod-basted dog police 
comin’ and—why, dod baste it, I got to 
begin all over again! I got to start new, 
and begin all over, and all because “e come 
fetchin’ his red face and pokin’ it at me—” 

“TI neffer!” cried Schulig indignantly. 
“ Neffer do I poke my face. Fetch it along 
mit me, yes; but poke it? Neffer! I tell 
you who poked my face—you poked it! 
Mit your fist. Und den you blame me/” 
He frowned ferociously. “I got a right 
to fetch my face vere I go, aind’t I?” he 
demanded. 

“No, you ain’t,” said Harvey angrily. 
“ What right you got to poke a face at a 
man that’s just set out to be a saint, tempt- 
ing him, and angerin’ him all up, and set- 
tin’ him to swearin’ and cussin’ like a pi- 
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rate, and gettin’ him so mad he starts beat- 
in’ up a fellow human? What right you 
got to bust into a saint’s first day, spoilin’ 
the whole dod-basted business, and arrest- 
in’ him and pokin’ faces at him and—” 

“What did he ar- 
rest you for, Mr. 

Redding?” Gay 
asked. 

“ Receiving stolen 
goods, und grooldy to 
animals, und assault- 
ing a Chew, und also 
schloggin’ me by my 
head _ afterwards,” 
said Officer Schulig 
promptly. 

“ And me tryin’ to 
be a_ saint!” com- 
plained Harvey. “Me 
settin’ there an’ try- 
in’ to be a saint! It 
ain’t no wonder I got 
mad at him. Who 
ever heard of a saint 
gettin’ arrested for all 
them foolish things, 

I'd like to know? It 
ain’t right. It ain’t 
normal.” 

“But receiving 
stolen goods!” ex- 
claimed Gay. “That’s 
serious.” 

“Und mebby for 
conspiracies together 
to have such stealings 
go ahead,” said Schu- 
lig. “I bet you he 
gets yet into a blace 
I don’t poke my face 
into! Chail—goundy 
chail!” 

“Don’t laugh, Gay,” Henrietta urged. 
“This is serious. What is it you want 
here, Mr. Schulig? I suppose you want 
Miss Redding to furnish bail.” 

“ Bail is none of my business,” said 
Schulig. “‘ No; better I like it should he 
rot by der chail. I come for der boy.” 

“The boy? Not Lem?” Henrietta ex- 
claimed. “ What did Lem do?” 

“ Beddy larceny,” said Officer Schulig. 
“ A schunk of lead so big as my head he 
stole, from off Moses Shuder, out from 
his chunk-yard, und sold it to his papa.” 

“Oh, just junk!” said Henrietta, greatly 
relieved. 


? 
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After all, boys will be boys, and she had 
been a teacher too long to have a violent 
belief in the innate depravity of boys who 
steal junk. She inclined to the belief that 
no one could expect old iron, copper bot- 
toms of wash-boilers, 
and other cashable 
metals to be entirely 
safe unless nailed 
down and bolted fast, 
when boys were 
around. The thoughts 
of a small-town boy 
turn to collecting 
junk, and turning it 
into small cash, as 
the sparks fly upward. 

“Is that all?” she 
said with relief. 

When the group 
reached the _ house, 
Susan Redding was 
at the door, for Lorna 
had seen the four ap- 
proaching and had 
called her. 

“ Well!” Susan ex- 
claimed bitterly to 
her brother. “ You’re 
making a nice sort of 
saint, ain't you? 
What’s all this ruckus 
about, I want to 
know? What you 
been doing this 
time?” 

Lem, peering wide- 
eyed from behind his 
aunt, felt his con- 
science at that mo- 
ment as he had never 
felt it before. It felt 
as big as a house. He 
turned to slip quietly away, but Officer 
Schulig saw him. 

“ Sthop him! 


“ HE IS NOT DEAD 
AND HE HAS NOT 
FAINTED. I HAVE 
SEEN SUCH CASES 
BEFORE ” 


Sthop dot boy!” he cried. 

He sprang for Lem, without loosening 
his hold on Harvey’s arm. The handcuffs 
clinked on Harvey’s wrists, but Harvey was 


too heavy to be jerked about casually. His 
hat fell to the porch floor. 

“Dod baste you!” he exclaimed, and 
jabbed Schulig with his elbow. 

Miss Susan put her hand on Lem’s arm 
protectingly. 

“ Now, don’t you be afraid, Lemuel,” 
she said. ‘“ Nobody’s going to harm you 
while I’m here, I tell them that! What 











you want, Rudolf Schulig? You ought to 
be ashamed of yourself, scaring the wits 
out of a poor child. I won’t be a mite sur- 
prised if Harvey has got into some shape 
of devilment, for I will say to his face I’ve 
been expecting it this long time; but this 
boy never did a mean thing, I’ll warrant.” 

“‘ Does he or don’t he is none of my busi- 
ness,” said Schulig. “ Der chutch makes 


dot oudt. Chutch says it, and I go und 
do it.” 
“ Judge who?” 


“ Chutch Bruce,” said Schulig. “ Says 
to me, ‘ Schulig, go und get me Harfey 
Redding und such a boy is called Lempuel 
Redding.’ Und I get them. Else is not 
my business. I go und get them.” 

“But you can’t. You have to have a 
warrant,” said Henrietta. “Isn’t that 
what you have to have—a warrant? Have 
you got a warrant?” 

“Sure I got von,” said Schulig, and he 
produced it. “I don’t know you vant it. 
Here iss.” 

‘“‘ What’s it say?” Susan asked, and Gay, 
leaning against Henrietta’s arm, read it. 

“Tt says Lem and one boy known as 
Swatty Swartz, together with one boy 
known as Bony, did steal, and so forth, a 
chunk of lead metal of a value of three or 
more dollars from the junk-yard of one 
Moses Shuder,” said Gay. 

“There!” said Miss Susan triumphant- 
ly. “I knew it! You’ve got the boys 
mixed up, somehow. Lemuel don’t steal. 
He ain’t that kind of boy. You don’t know 
anything about it, do you, Lem?” 

Lem looked up into his aunt’s face. 

“Yes, ma’am,” he said. 

“Well, maybe you do,” said Miss Su- 
san. “I dare say that Swatty boy and that 
Bony boy fetched the lead to your pa’s 
yard. It’s like enough they did; but you 
never knew it was stole, did you, Lem?” 

“ Yes, ma’am, I did know,” Lem said. 
“T knew it.” 

“But you didn’t help them steal it?” 
said Miss Susan sharply. 

“Yes, ma’am,” said Lem again. “ Or, 
anyway, I didn’t help them—they were the 
ones that helped me.” 

There was no bravado in the boy’s 
voice. He was frightened. His face was 
so white with fear that the freckles stood 
out as if they floated above the skin and 
were not on it. Miss Susan was almost as 
white, but with shame, indignation, and 
anger, and her eyes were hard now. 
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“ Well!” she exclaimed. “ Well, indeed! 
A nice sort of boy I’ve had boosted onto 
me! A nice sort of boy you put into pawn, 
Harvey Redding! A thief, and he admits 
it, and brags about it! A nice sort of boy 
—going off with a lot of hoodlums and 
leading them to steal and rob! And I sup- 
pose,” she said, turning on Lemuel, “ you 
went right to your saintly father and sold 
that lead to him?” 

“ Yes, ma’am,” said Lem, swallowing a 
lump in his throat. ‘“ I—I sold it to him 
for three dollars.” 

“ And you and the other young rascals 
divided the money among you?” 

“No, ma’am. Or—yes, ma’am. Or— 
we didn’t divide it. I got one-half and 
Swatty and Bony got one-half. I got a 
dollar and a half, and they only got a dol- 
lar and a half for both of them; because I 
was the one that thought of getting it back 
from Moses, and I was the one that sold it 
to pop. So I got half.” 

“ And you went and planned out all that 
rascality beforehand, in cold blood—like— 
like criminals?” 

“No, ma’am,” said Lem faintly. “ The’ 
wasn’t nothing planned out about dividing 
—not beforehand. I had to fight them 
for it, afterward. I licked them, and they 
let me have half.” 

Henrietta Bates, had it not been for the 
way in which Miss Susan was taking all 
this, might have laughed, although her own 
situation and her morning talk with Free- 
man Todder had left her little inclination 
to laughter. Miss Susan, however, was 
taking the affair with deadly seriousness, 
and it was not an occasion when a laugh 
could lessen the tension. She stood mo- 
tionless, looking toward the street, her fin- 
gers wrinkling the hem of her apron. When 
she spoke, her voice was hard. 

“ Take him along,” she said, not looking 
at Lem. “I’m through with him. I don’t 
want to have aught to do with a thief!” 

“Oh, Miss Susan!” Lorna exclaimed. 
“ He’s only a boy!” 

“ He’s a thief; I’m through with him,” 
Miss Susan repeated, and turned to enter 
the house. 

Schulig stepped forward. 

Lem looked, not at Gay, not at Lorna, 
not at his father, nor even at his aunt or 
at Schulig, but at Henrietta Bates, and in 
his eyes was an appeal. 

“] don’t want to go to jail,” he said 
pitifully. 
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“ Don’t be afraid! You'll not be there 
long, Lem,” Henrietta said. 

She stooped to wrap her arms around 
the boy. His eyes fastened on her face 
eagerly, as if they could not leave it. He 
swayed slightly and closed his eyes. 

“Look out! He’s falling!” Lorna cried. 

Henrietta caught him in her arms as he 
fell, and lowered him to the porch floor. 

“ He’s fainted!” Gay exclaimed, and 
bent to help Henrietta. 

The boy’s face was white as death, and 
his eyes were closed, but his head did not 
droop, and he seemed to breathe. Gay, 
taking his hand to chafe it, looked up in 
alarm. 

“ Why—why, he’s all stiff!” she ex- 
claimed. “ He’s dead!” 

Lorna, too, was on her knees at Lem’s 
feet now, and Miss Susan, her face white 
with fright, was grasping the boy’s other 
hand and crying: 

“Lem! Lem!” 

Henrietta, calm, as one might have 
known she would be, bent forward and 
raised one of Lem’s eyelids. It remained 
open and the uncovered eye stared glassily. 
She gently closed the eyelid and arose. 

“He is not dead, and he has not faint- 
ed,” she declared. “ I have seen such cases 
before. It is a cataleptic fit, I think. Has 
he ever had them before?” she asked Har- 
vey Redding. 

“ He ain’t, but his ma used to,” said 
Harvey. 

“You see!” Henrietta said. “I think 
you had better put him to bed, Miss Susan, 
and send for a doctor. His heart is strong, 
and I am sure there is no danger. He may 
be like this for an hour or a week.” She 
turned to Gay and Lorna. “ We must go,” 
she told them. ‘“ We will be late for school 


as it is. Miss Susan can carry him to his 
room.” 

“T can and will,” Miss Susan promised 
grimly. 


“ And we will stop and tell Dr. Grace to 
come at once,” said Henrietta. 
Miss Susan raised the boy in her strong 


arms. Gay touched his face with her soft 
fingers. 

“Poor kid!” she said. “ Poor little 
Lem!” 


From St. Harvey of Riverbank came a 
sound like a mighty sob. He lifted his 
linked hands high above his head, and 
there was a jangle of steel chain. When he 
had raised his hands to their utmost reach, 
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he brought his united fists down upon the 
top of Officer Schulig’s unprotected head 
with a blow that made the porch floor pal- 
pitate and the dog policeman’s knees to 
bend. 

“ Dod double baste you!” cried St. Har- 
vey of Riverbank. “ You get away from 
me, and get away quick!” 

Officer Schulig was willing. He tried to 
get away. He made a leap for the porch 
steps, but St. Harvey’s linked hands had 
encircled the officer’s neck, and the two 
men tottered to the edge of the steps. 

“ Chail!” yelled Schulig, pushing at 
Harvey’s chest. “ More chail for this, I 
bet you!” 

Then they reached the edge of the porch 
and fell and rolled down the steps together, 
locked in a close but most unaffectionate 
embrace. 

Vil 


Wuart Henrietta said to Dr. Grace, who 
was young and had a twinkle in his eye, 
does not matter; but when she returned to 
Miss Susan’s for dinner, at noon, Lem was 
still seemingly unconscious and as rigid as 
before. Miss Susan said the doctor had 
agreed with Henrietta’s diagnosis in gen- 
eral, and had added that the shock of the 
fear of jail had probably reacted on the 
supersensitiveness of the boy. The doctor 
had said, Miss Sue told Henrietta, that the 
boy’s pulse and temperature were normal, 
and that there was nothing to fear. There 
might, he had said, be recurrences of this 
cataleptic state from time to time. The 
oniy treatment, he said, was to leave the 
boy alone and to see that as soon as he 
came to himself he was fed plenteously. 

Henrietta smiled secretly as she turned 
away from Miss Susan, so well had Dr. 
Grace played the game. 

Lorna was later arriving for dinner. She 
and Gay had purposely avoided Henrietta 
in order to call on Dr. Grace, for Lorna 
had a question to ask him. 

“ Doctor,” she said, when she and Gay 
stood in his office and had spoken of Lem, 
“we wanted to ask you something about 
Lem. He’s in no danger?” 

“ Not a bit.” 

“ And—you'll know we would not ask 
this without a good reason—he is not hyp- 
notized? You don’t think Miss Bates hyp- 
notized him?” 

The doctor threw back his head and 
laughed. 
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“ Hypnotized?” he cried. “ You don’t 
have to hypnotize that boy. No; Miss 
Bates did not hypnotize him. He was not 
hypnotized, unless it was by the devil him- 
self. That’s all the hypnotizing any boy is 
entitled to. Do you want to know the bit- 
ter truth? He’s playing’ ’possum.” 

“ Lem 

“ To keep out of jail,” the young doctor 
laughed, and then Gay and Lorna laughed 
too. 

After dinner Henrietta went up to see 
Lem, Lorna going with her. They stood 
beside the bed and looked at him. His 
color was quite normal now, and his freckles 
had gone back where they belonged. 

“Can he hear us?” Lorna asked. 

Henrietta glanced at her quickly, as if 
suspecting something, but Lorna’s face was 
innocent enough. 

“ Not directly, I think,” Henrietta said; 
“but it is better not to say anything we 
don’t want him to remember. It might be 
heard by his subconscious mind and held 
there. Is that what you mean?” 

“I suppose so,” said Lorna. “I was 
just thinking that he must be so tender- 
hearted! He did nat seem to feel the blow 
until Miss Susan said she would have no 
more to do with him. It was then he 
fainted.” 

Henrietta looked at Lem. Not an eye- 
lash moved, but she knew he heard all they 
were saying. 

“ Yes, you are right,” she said. “ He is 
a dear boy, and Miss Sue loves him; I know 
she loves him very dearly. Of course it 
was a great shock to her, having a police- 
man come to the house, and she said things 
she did not mean. You saw how worried 
she was, just now. She does love him.” 

The words were meant for Lem’s ears. 
So were Lorna’s words when she answered. 

“ And you don’t think he will be sent to 
jail, do you?” she asked. 

“ Indeed not!” replied Henrietta. “ Miss 
Sue will never allow that. She loves Lem 
too well. Look! He looks as if he was 
going to come out of.his trance, Lorna! 
Can’t you see a better color in his face? 
Listen, Lorna; run down and get some 
flowers. It will be brighter here if he sees 
flowers when he wakes.” 

Henrietta wanted to get rid of Lorna. 
She knew how the healthy boy’s appetite 
must be raging as the pleasant odors of 
food came up from the floor below. When 
Lorna was gone, Henrietta closed the door 
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and shot the bolt. She went back to the 
bed and bent over Lem. 

“Lem!” she called. “Lem, wake up!” 

The boy did not stir. He lay as rigid as 
before. She took one of his warm, tanned 
hands and rubbed it. 

“Lem!” she called again. 
Lem!” 

The boy opened his eyes. For a mo- 
ment he stared at the ceiling, and then he 
sat upright with the brisk liveliness of a 
healthy boy. 

“ Hello!” the said. 
guess.” 

“Yes, you had a good nap,” Henrietta 
told him. ‘“‘ Do you remember what hap- 
pened just before you went to sleep?” 

He pretended to be puzzled for a mo- 
ment. Then memory seemed to return 
gradually. 

“‘ That old Schulig came for me,”’ he said. 

“ Yes, but he’s not going to bother you. 
We're not going to let him. You didn’t 
mean anything wicked, and you sha’n’t be 
pestered. Lorna was here a minute ago. 
She has gone down to get you some flowers. 
She likes you. So does Gay.” 

“ They’re bully, ain’t theyr” said Lem. 

“T think your aunt Sue likes you too, 
Lem,” Henrietta said, but the boy’s eyes 
grew sulky at once. 








“ Wake up, 


“T been asleep, I 


b 


“No, she don’t,” he declared. “She 
hates me.” 
“T think she likes you. Perhaps she 


does not know it herself yet, Lem, but I 
think she does like you, in her heart.” 

“ No, she hates me, and I hate her. I’d 
rather be in jail than in her house. I tell 
you, she’s a—”’ 

Henrietta leaned a little forward. 

“ No, she likes you, and you like her. I 
know you do, Lem. You are very fond of 
her. She has a good heart, and would love 
to be kind to you. She will be, if she 
thinks you like her.” 

Lorna came back with an armful of 


flowers and a vase to hold them. She 
smiled at Lem. 
“ That is jovely!” Henrietta said. “ Put 


them where Lem can see them. Come, 
now, we must go down. We will bring you 
some dinner, Lem.” 

Miss Susan, when she learned that the 
boy was himself again, once more assumed 
her attitude of dislike. 

“ Well, how is he?” she asked, as if even 
asking that was more than she wanted to 
do for Lem. 
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“you DON'T THINK HE WILL 
BE SENT TO JAIL, DO YOU ?” 
LORNA ASKED 


“ Quite himself again, 
I think,” replied Hen- 
rietta. ‘“‘ Lorna took up 
some flowers.” 
“ What for?” 
“T’ve heard it said 
that everything should 
be as bright and cheer- 
ful and pleasant as pos- 
sible when any one 
comes out of one of 
these fits,” said Hen- 
rietta. “A child, es- 
pecially. It is as if one 
was dead, you know, and coming back into 
the world again. It ought to be—just at 
first, at least—a nice world. It ought to 
seem to be a world worth coming back into. 
If not—” 
“ What?” asked Susan. 
Henrietta shrugged her shoulders. 
“You couldn’t blame them much for 
going right back into dead-land again, and 
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staying there, could you? I suppose they 
do, sometimes.” 

“ Humph!” exclaimed Susan, but she 
mentally resolved that, whatever she felt 
about Lem, no one should ever say she had 
been the cause of his death. “ I don’t say I 
wouldn’t be glad to have him around,” she 
said grudgingly. “Time and again I’ve 
told his father I’d admire to have Lem 
here; but a liar and a thief and a young 
rowdy I can’t abide and I won’t have.” 

“Lem is not a liar,” said Henrietta 

quietly. “ He tells the truth. Wasn’t 
that the trouble, Susan? You ques- 


tioned him, and he told the truth, 
and it made you angry. Now 

I never make that mistake,” 

she continued gaily. “ I’m 
reprobate. I 
truth 


t 


quite a 


only tell the 


when I think 

it will please 

everybody; and 

if I think some- 

thing else will 

please better, why, I 

tell something else.” 

Lorna gasped men- 

tally at this surprising 

frankness. Later in 

the day she endeav- 

ored to explain to 

~J/ Gay Loring the 

strange feeling that took possession of her 
at that moment. 

Of all places in the world the town of 

Riverbank was the least romantic, and of 
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all houses in Riverbank Miss Susan’s house 
was—or had been—the least likely to har- 
bor mystery. It was a large, broad, simple 
house, with large windows and large sunny 
rooms. There was nothing dank or dark 
or dismal about it; it was as open and un- 
romantic as a new tent in the middle of a 
sunny field, with the flaps tied back. But 
suddenly this . matter-of-fact, wide-open, 
every-day boarding-house began to affect 
Lorna with a sense of mystery and hidden 
secrets and things shielded from view. She 
told Gay it gave her a creepy feeling, like 
finding oneself suddenly and unexpectedly 
on the edge of a deep, dark pit. 

Mystery is usually linked with strange 
creatures who come out of dark rooms, 
garbed in strange gowns, to steal out at 
night, and who say mysterious things. 
Lorna had not thought of mystery in con- 
nection with a person so visible as Henri- 
etta, who wore shirt-waists that cost two 
dollars at Graydon’s, and who darned her 
stockings on the front porch in full day- 
light. There was so much Henrietta, and 
all of it so healthy and seemingly whole- 
some, that mystery seemed the very thing 
that would avoid her as moss avoids a sun- 
drenched wall. 

There did not appear to be anything 
mysterious about Henrietta when, after 
school that afternoon, she walked to Main 
Street in company with two other teachers, 
talking of the nearing end of the school 
year. She left them at the corner and 
went to Johnny Alberson’s. 

A bevy of high-school girls, their books 
under their arms or deposited at the feet of 
their high stools, were glorying in ice- 
cream sodas at the fountain just inside the 
door. 

“ Hello, 
the white-jacketed youth. 
son in?” 

“Ho! Johnny!” Freeman called, and 
Alberson came from behind the prescrip- 
tion case. “ Miss Bates wants to see you,” 
Freeman said. 

Alberson came forward, turning down 
his cuffs. He was behind the counter, 
thinking only that Henrietta wished to be 
waited on. Freeman turned his back and 


Freeman!” Henrietta greeted 
“Ts Mr. Alber- 


loaded a glass with the ingredients of the 
celebrated “ pansy shake” that was the 
fountain’s most popular concoction that 
season. 

“°T can I do for you, Miss Bates?” Al- 
berson asked. 
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Johnny Alberson was a bachelor, plump, 
cheerful, and as worldly-wise as any man 
in Riverbank. Henrietta knew about him. 
It was in the back of Johnny’s store that 
the poker-games were played. It was said, 
too, that it was by no means necessary for 
young fellows to be seen in a common sa- 
loon while Johnny ran a drug-store, and 
more than one “ girl scandal ” was said to 
have had its growth through meetings at 
Johnny’s. 

“T want to see you about Freeman,” 
Henrietta said in a low tone. “ He’s taken 
some of your money, hasn’t he?” 

Alberson’s professional smile departed. 

“T wouldn’t say any one had taken any 
of my money,” he answered. ‘“ What do 
you think you know about it?” 

“ He told me.” ; 

Alberson glanced at Freeman Todder as 
if he meant to call him, but changed his 
mind. 

“Come in the back room,” he said, and 
led the way. 

There were two ways into Alberson’s 
back room, one at either end of the pre- 
scription case. One was the doorway by 
which Johnny bustled back and forth when 
he came out to wait on a customer or hur- 
ried back to compound a prescription. The 
other was less frank, and less frequently - 
used. It was at the other end of the pre- 
scription case. 

Here was placed the long show-case con- 
taining toilet articles—face-powders, combs, 
brushes, perfumes. Standing on the floor, 
close to the case, was a large easel bearing 
a six-foot advertisement in gay colors. To 
see the articles beyond this it was necessary 
to go behind it. The most innocent of cus- 
tomers might do that, wishing to see the 
articles in the case; or a silly or foolhardy 
girl might seem to be looking at the case 
and disappear behind the easel, and thence 
slip through the opening into the region be- 
hind Johnny’s prescription case and into 
the famous back room. 

That was one reason you might think 
you saw some young woman enter Alber- 
son’s drug-store and yet not find her there 
if you entered. It was said that Johnny’s 
back room was about the only place in 
Riverbank where a girl could smoke a ciga- 
rette in safety, or—rumor said—find a glass 
of sherry wine. 

Alberson led Henrietta to the back room 
by the open path. 

“You said Freeman told you something,” 
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he said when they were there. ‘“ What do 
you think he told you?” 

They were standing. Henrietta placed 
her purse on the stained table. 

“ May I sit down?” she asked. “I wish 
you would sit down, too. I want to tell you 
something I have never breathed before.” 

Alberson took a seat opposite her, and 
she looked him steadily in the face. 

“Freeman told me that he had stolen 
two hundred dollars from you and could 
not pay it back, and that if he did not you 
would make trouble for him. Is that so?” 

“It might be.” 

“No, I must know! He told me, but I 
cannot always trust him. Did he take it?” 

“ Just what would happen if I said he 
did?” Alberson asked. 

“TI know him rather well,” Henrietta 
said. “‘ We both board at Miss Redding’s. 
I have helped him before.” 

“You mean you would pay what he 
stole, if he stole it?” Johnny asked. 

“ Yes, that is what I mean.” 

“ He stole it,” said Alberson. “ He took 
it out of the till—two hundred and eight 
dollars. He confessed when I put it up to 
him hard; and I’ll get it back, or he’ll go 


”? 


to Anamosa—that’s absolute! 


“Then I'll repay you,” Henrietta said 


quietly. ‘I thought perhaps he was lying 
to me. I'll pay you a little this month and 
the rest regularly when school begins again 
in the fall.” 

The pleasant look that had come back to 
Johnny’s face at the mention of repayment 
fled again. In money matters he was no- 
toriously close. His carefulness in the mat- 
ter of pennies was a joke that he accepted 
good-naturedly, since it permitted him the 
more easily to protect himself. No one 
could borrow money from Johnny Alberson, 
and no one asked him to lend, although 
“Lend me a couple of cart-wheels ” was 
perhaps the phrase most often spoken by 
the young fellows who made the Alberson 
store a loafing-place. 

“|’m afraid that won’t do, Miss Bates,” 
he declared. “ How do I know? Maybe 
you'll pay, and maybe you'll get tired of 
paying; and before fall he may be in China. 
No, I’m going to have the money or put 
him through!” 

“ T thought perhaps you would say that,” 
said Henrietta. “ You would naturally. 
You think I am merely one of Freeman’s 
friends. I am his mother, Mr. Alberson. 
I’m Freeman’s mother.” 
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And thus another lie was uttered by Hen- 
rietta Bates. 
IX 


JouNNy ALBERSON looked at Henrietta 
without the least questioning of her state- 
ment that she was Freeman Todder’s 
mother. 

“ That’s different, Mrs.—” 
ed. “ Mrs. Todder,” he said finally. 
is it Mrs. Bates?” 

“No, not Todder,” replied Henrietta; 
“nor Bates, either. I am Mrs. William 
Vane. My husband is in the West. He is 
a worthless, drunken wreck. You can un- 
derstand why I took the name of Bates, 
with a son like Freeman, always an ex- 
pense, and a husband like Mr. Vane, and 
the position of teacher here open only to 
spinsters. It was necessity, not choice.” 

There was no weak appeal in Henrietta’s 
voice, nor in her manner, nor were there 
tears or tremulousness. She looked direct- 
ly into Alberson’s eyes and spoke with what 
seemed to be absolute frankness. 

“ That’s different,” Alberson repeated. 
“T can see why you want to save Freeman, 
that being so. I’m sorry for you—I’ll say 
that, Mrs. Vane. A son like yours—vwell, 
he’s not much good. Now, about this pay- 
ment you want to make?” 

Henrietta told him what she would like 
to do. She would, of course, bring him the 
money as often as she could. 

“TI may be able to get a little out of 
Freeman’s father,” she prevaricated. 
“When he has work, and is not spending 
all for drink, he sends me a little now and 
then. I'll write to him. He may try to do 
something now—when my need is so 
great.” 

When she arose she gave Alberson her 
hand, and held his a moment, warmly 
pressing it, in thanks. 

“T am so grateful!” she said. “It is 
such a load off my mind! You cannot 
know how I have worried. I know you'll 
say nothing about what I have told you.” 

“T’m a wise old owl,” declared Johnny, 
and only then dropped her hand. “ I know 
secrets and still more secrets!” 

When Henrietta went out to the front of 
the store, Alberson took a small round mir- 
ror from his pocket and viewed his face in 
it. He was always a little vain. 

“One damn fine woman!” he said aloud. 
“She must have married mighty young. 
Fine, that’s what she is!” 


He hesitat- 
“ Or 
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Henrietta stopped to speak to Freeman. 

“T fixed it,” she said hastily. “ He will 
wait and let me pay him as I can. I told 
him you were my son, Freeman. Please 
don’t say much if he quizzes you.” 

“T won't,” Freeman said; “but you 
might just let me know who my father was, 
and where the dear old chap died. A son 
ought to know that!” 


MORE THAN 

ONE “GIRL 
SCANDAL’ WAS 
SAID TO HAVE 
HAD ITS GROWTH 
THROUGH MEETINGS 
AT JOHNNY'S 


“Don’t be funny 

—I can’t bear it,” 

Henrietta begged. “I 

told him your father was 

Billy Vane. He is a drunken brute and he 
is not dead. He is in Colorado.” 

Freeman gave her the first admiring 
glance he had bestowed on her for many 
days. 

“Et, you'll do!” he said. “ I’m almost 
proud to be the son of such a mother. You 
sure are a fixer!” 

“ Please don’t be funny,” she begged 
again. “It is not ended yet. I still have 
the money to pay. I can’t expect you to 
help—even a little, Freeman?” 
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“ Not a bit, mother dear,” he said, and 
turned to wait on two girls who had just 
entered. 

At the boarding-house Henrietta learned 
that Lem was still sleeping, and that Judge 
Bruce had postponed the trial of St. Har- 
vey of Riverbank and sent him to the lock- 
up to await Lem’s recovery. Henrietta ran 
up to see how the boy was faring, stopped 

in her own room to freshen herself, 
and then hurried down. 

Lorna had not reached the house 
yet, but Gay had come over. Hen- 
rietta embraced her gaily. 

“You dear!” Gay said. “I just 
want you. I’m going over to see 
Judge Bruce about Lem, and I want 
you to go with me. It will be like 


taking him a rose moist with dew. I can’t 
imagine how you ever manage to come from 
a day of teaching so bright and beaming!” 

Gay did not tell her that she had stopped 
at Alberson’s for a soda, and that Freeman 
had been, for him, unusually nice and po- 
litely lover-like. 

“And how is Miss Susan?” Gay asked. 
“ About Lem, I mean—how does she feel 
toward him?” 

“ Still sour,” Henrietta said. ‘‘ That’s 
one trouble with such good, good women. 
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They are a little hard on ordinary mortals. 
Come!” 

They went across the street and down 
past Gay’s home to the Bruce house. The 
old justice of the peace had not reached 
home yet, but he was expected, his wife 
said. 

Carter Bruce came out on the porch. 

“Lo, Gay; ‘lo, Miss Henrietta,” he 
greeted them. “ How’s things?” 

“ Fine!” Henrietta answered for them 
both. “ And, oh, Bruce! You're a lawyer 
—you can tell us what to do. About Lem, 
Miss Redding’s nephew—you know about 
him?” 

“ Mostly. I was in dad’s court when he 
held old Harv.” 

“ Well, then,” said Henrietta, and hesi- 
tated momentarily. “Listen, Bruce—I 
know something about it. May I tell you? 
I can tell a lawyer in confidence, can’t 1?” 

“ You can tell this lawyer in confidence,” 
said Bruce. “I'll take Lem’s case if you 
want me to—free of charge—if that is it.” 

“ Then—you don’t mind if I whisper to 
him, Gay?” 

“ Don’t mind me,” said Gay, laughing. 

Henrietta drew Carter Bruce to the far 
end of the porch. 

“TI don’t know anything about Lem,” 
she said hurriedly. “ Nothing special, that 
is. I just wanted to speak to you about 
Gay. Freeman Todder is making love to 
her—you know that; and I know it is not 
right. He is not to be trusted, Carter! 
You like Gay, don’t you? You'll do some- 
thing to save her, won’t you?” 

““ What can I do?” he asked. “ You see, 
she likes him best. She don’t care a hang 
for me.” 

“She does! Make love to her, Carter,” 
urged Henrietta. ‘ Make her love you; be 
—be strenuous about it; make strong love 
to her. She’s the age when she craves it, 
and I know she will listen to you. You 
must; I know Freeman so well! I know 
he is bad for her, utterly bad.” 

Carter was red with embarrassment. 

“T’m asking you because I think she’s 
getting to like him,” Henrietta added. 

“Then I’m out of it—absolutely,” Car- 
ter said. “I won’t butt in. No, thanks! 
I know when I’m not wanted.” 

Henrietta put her hand on the young 
man’s shoulder, and for a moment he 
thought she meant to shake him as a 
naughty child is shaken; but she relaxed 
her grip somewhat. 
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“ No,” she said, “ you do not know when 
you are not wanted. You only know that 
you feel resentful. And why? Because 
the fruit on the bough did not fall into the 
mouth you had opened to receive it. Be- 
cause, when another’s hand stretches out 
to pluck it, the fruit did not leap eagerly 
between your teeth. You are angry. 
That’s pure conceitedness. All I ask you 
to do is to put out your hand. Isn’t your 
hand as brave as Freeman’s?” 

She waited a moment to hear what he 
might say. What he might say made a 
vast difference to Henrietta. 

Catastrophes were towering on all sides, 
ready to crush her. You must remember 
that she was a woman of forty now, and 
that her life had been hard—cruelly hard 
—because of her own acts and doings, and 
that here in Riverbank she had found 
friends and hoped to find long, peaceful, 
happy years. Instead, she was in the midst 
of a tumult of troubles and dangers, with 
lies that threatened to return and destroy 
her, and with Freeman’s reckless wicked- 
ness an even more imminent menace. But 
still she meant to fight, and Freeman’s at- 
tempt to win Gay, which if successful 
meant ruin for all, was a thing she must 
Carter Bruce 


battle against first of all. 
was her only weapon. 

“ Don’t look at me like that,” was what 
he said finally. 

Henrietta drew a deep breath. 

“Once more—just let me speak once 


more, Carter,” she pleaded. ‘“ You don’t 
know Gay as well as I do. I know her so 
well that I know why she is yielding—in 
danger of yielding—to Freeman, when you 
are in every way to be preferred. He 
makes love to her. He hurries her and 
drives her from defense to defense. She 
loves Love’s attacks, as all women do, but 
she more than most. You must not expect 
to win by a siege when she is being won by 
another’s bold charge. You can win if you 
charge, too, Carter!” 

“ She likes him best. I’m out of it,” he 
said. 

Henrietta let her hand drop from his 
shoulder. She looked around. Gay was 
still at the far end of the porch, keeping 
studiously aloof. When Henrietta looked 
at Carter Bruce again there was in her eyes 
the light of frank truthfulness that always 
shone there when she was lying. 

“T hoped I would not have to tell you,” 
she said; “ but now I must. Even if you 








do not love Gay, you must help her. You 
must protect her from Freeman. Carter, 
will you keep what I say sacredly confi- 
dential?” 

“ Of course.” 

“ Freeman has a wife. 
and his wife is living.” 

“ The devil you say!” Bruce exclaimed. 
“ How do you know that?” 

Gay, from her end of the porch, spoke. 

“T can hear!” she warned. “I heard 
what Carter said.” 

Henrietta lowered her voice. 

“T know his wife. She is an old friend 
of mine,” she said. “ Her name is Mary 
Vane. That is her name now, since she 
married Freeman.” 

Bruce was sufficiently interested now. 

“Then his name is not Todder?” he 
asked. 

“ No,” said Henrietta. “It is Vane— 
William Vane. There are reasons why he 
cannot use it.” 

“ That’s rotten!” Carter Bruce declared. 
“ T knew there was something wrong about 
him, hanging around Riverbank when he 
don’t earn enough at Alberson’s to pay his 
laundry. Where is this wife of his? Why 
does he stay here? He must know you 
know about him.” 

“ He does, Carter,” Henrietta said. “ He 
is getting money out of me. That’s how 
he lives. His wife is in Colorado.” 

“ Money? From you?” said Carter with 
momentary suspicion. ‘“ What hold has he 
on you?” 

Henrietta was looking straight into his 
eyes. 

“His wife is my daughter,” she pre- 
varicated glibly. “Tubercular. And— 
don’t you see?—with my husband there in 
Colorado, too, and my poor wage from the 
school all we have to live upon, if I say 
anything we must all starve. They would 
send me away, Carter. ‘No married wo- 
men need apply.’ ” 

* Ah!” said Carter sympathetically. 

“ So you will do what you can for Gay— 
for my sake, even if not for your own?” 

“ Yes.” 

They walked to Gay’s end of the porch. 

“ He’s going to help us, Gay,” Henrietta 
cried. ‘“ He will do all he can.” 

“Carter! You're so good!” Gay cried, 
and clasped his hand for a moment in 
thanks. 

“ That’s all right,” he said. “I'll do all 
I can. It isn’t much of a case—not a very 


He is married, 
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serious case—but if I were you and Hen- 
rietta, I would try my smiles on father first. 
He likes you both. You have a pull with 
dad.” 

They did not have long to wait, for old 
Judge Bruce came slowly up the shaded 
street, his coat over his arm. Henrietta 
was upon him before he had fairly entered 
his yard, her arm through his, coaxing him 
to be a dear, sweet man and be easy with 
Lem. 

“ Well, I had a mind that way myself,” 
said the justice teasingly, “ until this here 
female lobby come a huggin’ and kissin’ 
me and tryin’ to corrupt the bench. Now 
I guess I'll have to give the young repro- 
bates a hundred years in jail, all three of 
‘em, and old Harvey about two hundred on 
bread and water at hard labor. I guess 
I'll have to!” 

“ Now, Father Bruce!” exclaimed Gay. 
“You couldn’t be so mean!” 

The old man looked up at her slyly and 
pulled at his white beard. 

“‘T bet you been doin’ some more crooked 
business, engagin’ the judiciary’s son to 
corrupt the judge in hopes it will sway jus- 
tice from the straight path, ain’t you?” he 
cackled. “ Dead wrong, I call it. Im- 
proper to beat the band. Reg’lar confes- 
sion of guilt!” 

He dropped into a porch chair and wiped 
his face. 

“ Never knew it so hot this time of the 
year. Big storm brewin’, I shouldn’t won- 
der,” he said seriously. ‘“ About your Lem, 
now. There ain’t goin’ to be no trial; nor 
for that big, fat fool father of his, neither. 
Charges has been withdrawn and case 
wiped from the docket. They’ve got strong 
friends.” 

“ That’s not just regular, is it, father?” 
Carter asked, laughing. 

“What in tunket do I care if it’s regular 
or not?” said Bruce. “I run my justice 
court to suit Judge Bruce. Told ’em I 
would when they come pesterin’ me to take 
another term. I run on the platform, ‘ Old 
Judge Bruce will lay down the law the way 
he dumb pleases "—and that’s how I was 
elected!” 

He filled his pipe and lighted it. 

“About your Lem boy,” he said. 
“There ain’t goin’ to be no trouble. To 
my notion we ain’t got a better citizen in 
town than Sam Cantor, if he is a Jew. He 
sells good clothes, and if they ain’t satis- 
factory he hands you your money back, 
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“1 RUN MY JUSTICE COURT TO SUIT MYSELF 


and no fussin’. Now, this here old pair of 
pants I got on—well, no matter. He comes 
up to my justice shop this mornin’, and he 
hands me one of the best seegars I ever 
stuck in my face. ‘ Judge,’ he says, ‘ how 
are them pants wearin’?’ ‘ All right, Sam,’ 
I says. ‘ Don’t look so to me,’ he says. 
‘Looks to me like you ain’t gettin’ good 
wear out of ’em. You better come around 
to the store to-morrow and let me fit you to 
a new pair, or I won’t be able to lay easy 
in my grave.’ ‘Let me see!’ I says. ‘A 
new pair of pants is worth about six dollars, 
Sam. Who’s hopin’ to get let off from 
about a twenty-dollar fine?’ That’s how 
I talk to Sam Cantor.” 

Again he cackled gleefully. 

“ But I thought it was Moses Shuder 
brought the charges against Harv Redding 
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I RAN ON THE PLATFORM, ‘OLD JUDGE BRUCE— 


“ Tsn’t 


and the boys,” said Carter Bruce. 
Shuder a protégé of Cantor’s?” 


“ That’s it,” said Bruce. “ That’s the 
nub of it, right there. ‘ Judge,’ Sam says, 
‘ll lay my cards right on the table. You 
know my friend Shuder and the rest of the 
longbeards ain’t any too popular around 
here yet, and you know it was me that 
started the move to raise money to fetch 
them from Russia, or Poland, or wherever 
it was they was. Ii old Dod Baste and 
them three boys gets jailed or anything, 
them longbeards is going to be more un- 
popular than ever. I’ve got to look out 
for our people,’ he says. ‘I can’t have ’em 
hated. I’ve had a talk with Moses Shu- 
der, and he’s ready to lay down on his back 
and stick his legs in the air and yell “ Ex- 
cuse me,” if you'll just wipe the slate 
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—WILL LAY DOWN THE LAW THE WAY HE DUMB PLEASES '—AND THAT'S HOW I WAS ELECTED” 


clean.’ So I give it a wipe, and that’s end- 
ed; and to-morrow mornin’ I git a new 
pair of pants.” 

“What would you have done to them if 
Mr. Cantor had not interceded, Judge 
Bruce?” asked Gay. 

The old man cackled until he began to 
cough. 

“ That’s the joke of it, young woman,” 
he said gleefully. “I was goin’ to turn 
‘em all loose, anyhow. Maybe I might 
have fined Mose Shuder two dollars for 
disturbin’ a justice of the peace, it makes 
me so dumb mad to have all these fool 
fusses fetched up before me. Why, land’s 
goodness! If I’d been sentenced six months 
every time I stole junk when I was a boy, 
I'd be in jail yet!” 


“ But how about Mr. Redding? He re- 


ceived the stolen junk, didn’t he?” Gay 
asked teasingly. 

“°?Twa’n’t my junk, 
Judge Bruce. 

“ And he hit Moses Shuder,” said Hen- 
rietta. 

“ Well, a man has got to hit somebody 
once in a while, ain’t he?” asked the old 
judge. 

“ You’re a dear, anyway,” said Henri- 
etta. “1’m going right over and tell Lem. 
You needn’t hurry, Gay. Stay and keep 
the judge corrupted!” 

Henrietta hastened to the kitchen, where 
Miss Susan was sure to be found at this 
time of day. 

“Lem is not guilty!” she cried. “ He’s 
not even to be tried—nor your brother, 
either.” 


was it?” asked 


” 
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But Miss Susan did not show the delight 
Henrietta had hoped to see. She wiped 
her hands on the roller-towel and turned 
to Henrietta a somber face. 

“ T want to talk to you, Miss Bates,” she 
said. “I’ve been waiting all day to. I 
don’t think no evil, mind you, but I guess 
you'll have to find a boarding-place else- 
where. A boarding-house-keeper that tries 
to run a nice home, like I do, has to be 
careful, even if it does mean she has to be 
harsh sometimes.”’ 

“ But what have I done?” asked Hen- 
rietta, aghast. 

“Nothing you’d blame yourself for, I 
dare say,” said Miss Susan; “nor do I 
think evil, but there’s things that can’t be 
allowed to happen in a boarding-house, if 
talk ain’t to be started. Last night, when 
I had to come down-stairs late to tend to 
my set bread, Mr. Todder was in your 
room. I heard you two talkin’ together. 
Such things can’t happen in my house. I’m 
sorry, but you'll have to go, and he’ll have 
to go.” 

Henrietta looked at Susan’s 
which was firm with resolution. 


mouth, 
For a mo- 


ment her heart sank, but she drew a deep 


breath. 

“T knew it! I knew this was sure to 
happen some day,” she said. “I ought to 
have told you the truth long ago, Miss 
Susan, but I did not dare. I was afraid. 
But now I must tell you—Freeman Todder 
is my husband.” 

“For mercy’s sake!” cried Miss Susan, 
surprised out of her attitude of unfriendli- 
ness. “ Then what was all this howdy-do 
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about your being engaged to that William 
Vane man?” 

Henrietta put her arm coaxingly around 
Miss Susan’s waist. 

“ T’m a bad girl,” she said. “ You'll say 
I am, and I am. I've been deceitful. 
Can’t you see why, Miss Sue? Could I 
have come to Riverbank as a school-teacher 
if it had been known that Freeman was my 
husband?” 

“Humph!” said Miss Redding dryly. 
“Seems to me you’ve been mighty free 
with your deceit while you was about it! 
And seems to me your William Vane sends 
you plenty of letters!” 

“T made them up myself,” said Henri- 
etta contritely. 

Miss Susan looked puzzled. 

“You got some of them,” she said. “I 
took them from the postman myself. What 
right had he to be writing to you, if you 
was married?” 

“What right?” asked Henrietta. She 
did not mean to lie to Miss Susan any more 
than was necessary, but the further lie 
came out unbidden. “ What right? Every 
right, because—you see—William Vane is 
my father.” 

Miss Susan looked into Henrietta’s frank 
eyes and was satisfied. 

“Well,” she said, grudgingly, “ I’m glad 
you told me the truth finally. Lying never 
gets anybody anywhere.” 

In her heart of hearts Henrietta hoped 
that Miss Susan was right, but she was be- 
ginning to doubt it. Lying seemed to be 
getting her into a most difficult web of 
contradictions. 


(To be continued in the June number of MuNsEY’s MAGAZINE) 





THE SOUL’S CARTOGRAPHY 


THE soul of man is like a countryside; 
Here lies in purple vistas Plato's plain, 
There, baked with fire, Mohammed's fierce domain, 
And, in a mighty chaos spreading wide, 
The dream of Buddha rolls its formless tide; 
In little checkered fields of ordered grain 
The careful precepts of Confucius reign— 
Though worldly, by his people deified. 


What bogs and fens on every side extend, 

What desolate moors that seem to have no end, 
Dotted with little gleaming groves of thought! 

But, lifting clear for every eye to seek, 

Hizh over all, like a great mountain peak, 
Towers the love the Galilean taught! 
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Wednesday morning, half past ten. 

The worn kitchen gleamed from her 
care. Without that care it would have 
been a drab place. The paints were 
gloomy, the floor heaved and sagged, the 
low ceiling was stained; but there were high 
lights—scoured pots on the shelves, shin- 
ing panes in the old windows, a polished 
range, a row of gay geraniums. Ellen al- 
ways had good luck with flowers. 

An unexpected sound broke the rhythm 
of her thin, wiry body. Hiram was hurry- 
ing in heavily through the shed. Some- 
thing must be the matter. 

He had burned his hand rather painfully 
on the iron stock-kettle. 

“ Do it up with vaseline for me, Ellen,” 
he told her. 

He was a powerfully built man, with 
heavy but not dull features. 

“Oh, pa, you know the vaseline’s all 
gone. Let’s see—what else have I got 
that’s soothin’? I know—that balm that 
Grandma Gainey mixes. It’s good for 
burns. It’s in my bureau.” 

She started to wipe the dough off her 
hands. 

“ No need o’ stoppin’ the bread. I can 
find it. What drawer’s it in, Ellen?” 

Hiram was already on the stairs that led 
from the dining-room beyond. 

“ The top drawer, pa.” 

Ellen went on with the bread, in order to 
get it into the pans before he returned. 
Suddenly she put a hand to her heart and 
darted after him, scattering flour as she 
went—which was not like her. 

“ You better let me get it,” she panted. 
“Your hand hurts you—an’ I know right 


where ’tis!” 
“T ain’t helpless yet, I guess. Go back 


I 1 Wedh was mixing the bread. It was 





to your bread till I need you ” said Hiram, 
planting himself squarely in front of the 
bureau. 
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“ Hiram, I want you should let me find 


it for you. I don’t want that drawer all 
mussed up—” 

But Hiram’s uninjured hand was already 
exploring. 

“ Hey, what’s all this?” he demanded, 
pulling out a thin roll of bills. 

Trust Hiram to catch sight of money! 


“ Tt’s—mine,” Ellen said faintly. “I’m 
savin’ it—for somethin’.” 

“Yours! Savin’ it?”  Hiram’s face 
darkened. ‘“ How come you to be savin’ 


money unbeknuwnst to me?” 
II 


“ JT—I—” Ellen choked. 
to,” she finished. 

“ Where'd you get it?” 

“T earned it, hemmin’ for Mis’ Judge 
Thompson—so much a yard. Her girl’s 
gettin’ married.” 

Hiram opened the bills gingerly, as if 
they, too, burned. There were eleven dol- 
lars, all ones. 

“1 don’t understand it a bit,” he said 
coldly. “ You know I’m savin’ to buy up 
the eighty acres south.” 

“T know it,” she answered, and she 
swayed weakly; but there was a threat of 
defiance about her utterance. 

He started to shove the bills into his 
pocket. Ellen gasped, and took an uncer- 
tain step toward him. 

“ You—gotta put it back!” she said, 
startled at her own daring. “It’s my 


‘** _—_wanted 


money! I’m goin’ to buy Sarah a dress 
with it!” 

“Sarah a dress! Ain’t Sarah got clo’es 
enough?” 


“ Clo’es enough to be decent, maybe; 
but I’m goin’ to buy her a handsome dress 
—pink silk with a lace collar. There, now, 
I told you all about it, pa. Let’s hunt the 
balm and see to your hurt hand.” 

“Never mind about my hand!” Hiram 
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eyed her sternly. “ You must be crazy, 
after all we’re doin’ for Sarah. Pink silk— 
and me strainin’ every which way to buy 
the south eighty!” 

“I don’t see as we’re doin’ such a lot for 
Sarah, pa.” 

Defiance was getting easier. 

“ Ain’t it a lot to be sendin’ her to the 
Riggsville high school? You an’ me never 
got through grammar school.” 

“ My folks an’ yourn was poor, but we 
ain’t. We got the best barns around here, 
an’ money in the bank. We ought to give 
our children education, and other things, 
too—things that ain’t so all-fired necessary. 
I never had no pretty things when I was 
young, but Sarah’s goin’ to. She’s goin’ to 
have a pink silk dress, with a white lace 
collar, when she comes home for her vaca- 
tion between terms.” 

“You must be crazy! Pink silk for 
Sarah! An’ you knowin’ all the time "bout 
my wantin’ the south eighty, an’ strainin’ 
to raise the money. I can’t understand it. 
You ain’t ever been deceitful before.” 

“TI wouldn’t be now, if i hadn’t knowed 
you’d set your foot down, once I mentioned 
pink silk. Why, you ain’t ever bought 
Eddie a store suit yet, and him twelve, and 
still wearin’ the clo’es I cobble together! 
I tell you, I gotta do this for Sarah; so I 
just kep’ it to myself.” 

Hiram’s brow was knit. 
was trying to be just. 

“ Well, come,” he said at last, adopting 
a we’ll-overlook-it-this-time manner. ““ We’ll 
just put it in the bank, an’ say no more 
‘bout it. I guess you meant all right, El- 
len; but Sarah don’t need no pink silk fud- 
dle-de-doos.” 

“T guess you didn’t hear me right.” El- 
len spoke dryly. ‘“ That money ain’t goin’ 
towards no south eighty!” 

“Come! Don’t you ’member how you 
helped me raise the money for this place? 
How you worked out, fore Sarah come?” 
he reminded her, almost gently. 

“| ’member all right,” she said more 
softly. “‘ We got our home all the quicker 
for my help; but we don’t need no more 
land now. We got our new barns, an’ 
money in the bank. An’ Sarah’s just sev- 
enteen, pa! I never had nothin’ pretty 
to wear when I was seventeen—but she’s 
goin’ to!” 

“ She’s livin’ on the cream o’ the land, 
with the editor’s folks down in Riggsville, 
Ellen.” 


Evidently he 
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“ Yes, an’ she helps Mis’ Medbury for 
her board, don’t forget!” Ellen almost 
snapped. “ Hiram, you’ve got to give me 
back that money!” 

“ Oh, well!” 

He flung the bills on the dresser ungra- 
ciously. If he had been a Latin American, 
he would have shrugged at the hopelessness 
of the female mind. Being a Michigan 
farmer of Yankee extraction, he merely 
turned his back and put on a mask of pro- 
found martyrdom. The latter is by far the 
deadlier. 

Together, but ‘miles apart, they located 
Grandma Gainey’s balm, and went down- 
stairs. She did up his hand deftly in a 
strip of soft cotton. Then she went back 
to the bread. 

III 


THE mid-weekly raised biscuits were not 
up to par that night. Eddie, the twelve- 
year-old, home from his all-day session at 
the district school two miles away, noticed 
it at once. 

“Gee, ma!” he commented. “ You’d 
better go to Riggsville an’ take domestic 
science along with Sarah.” 

Ellen flushed, not with anger at Eddie, 
but with remembrance. Hiram ate on stol- 
idly. He did not ask Eddie about the day’s 
lessons as usual. The boy looked curiously 
from one parent to the other. Not much 
escaped him, Ellen knew. 

When Hiram had gone out to do the 
after-supper chores, Eddie questioned his 
mother in stage whispers. 

““Have you been askin’ pa for a new 
suit for me?” 

“No, no, child! 
yet?” 

He bit into a third doughnut by way of 
answer. 

“Well, it’s somethin’ about money, I 
bet. Pa’s got on that straight-to-the-poor- 
house look!” 

“What a notion!” She laughed in spite 
of herself. “No; not another doughnut! 
Get at your lessons.” 

“ Aw, ma, tell me what’s the matter— 
please!” 

“Nothin’s the matter ‘cept with your 
’magination, child.” 

“ Aw, ma!” 

He came around to where she was clear- 
ing the table, and hugged her bearishly. 
The hug hurt, but it comforted, too. She 
was very proud of Eddie. Why, already 


Ain’t you done eatin’ 











he could tell all about Napoleon and the 
wars. But she would not tell him what the 
trouble was. She might be a poor disci- 
plinarian, but she was a loyal wife — even 
though she did have to defy Hiram this 
once. 

Eddie teased. Finally he went at his 
books. Ellen washed the dishes by the 
light of ‘a tiny but gleaming lamp. Hiram 
came in and drew off his boots heavily. He 
clumped around, winding the clock and 
locking the door. He never would wear 
the slippers Sarah had bought him last 
Christmas. He said nothing to Ellen; and 
pretty soon he went off to bed. 

Ellen carried the kitchen lamp into the 
dining-room, and set it beside the one where 
Eddie was reading. The two lamps to- 
gether gave a good light for sewing. She 
brought out a bundle of white from the 
parlor—sheets for Mis’ Judge Thompson’s 
daughter; and while the boy pored over 
his history she hemmed fine, perfect 
stitches, each a step toward the pink silk 
for Sarah. 

She hemmed with a sort of steady frenzy. 
She wasn’t happy. Ever since she had un- 
dertaken this deception she had known that 
it meant a breach with Hiram sooner or 
later. Now it had come. Hiram would 
brood. He would never see the light as she 
saw it. There would be hard days ahead. 
Winter was closing in—the bitter, northern 
winter, when they were dependent on each 
other’s society; when even the pleasantest 
relationship grows trying. . Eddie would 
find out. Trust Eddie, when he put his 
mind to it! 

But she was absolutely determined. Her 
set-to with Hiram had reenforced her, even 
while it terrified. Hiram would have to 
contrive alone for the extra acres. Sarah 
was going to have her dress. 

Why, when Sarah was only a little thing, 
she used to make doll clothes out of calico, 
and call it pink silk. Sarah hadn’t played 
with her doll in a long time now, nor men- 
tioned pink silk in years; but Ellen had not 
forgotten. 

At nine she sent Eddie to bed. She sat 
up till eleven. Then she crept in beside 
Hiram without making a light. She didn’t 
know whether he was asleep or not. 

Her heart ached about him. Poor pa! 
It was hard to go against him. He was so 
good about most things—never caused her 
the sort of trouble some of her friends had; 
never drank, or thought about other wo- 
ll 
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men. He was square and honest and good. 


If only he wasn’t so close! That was what 
put her out of patience. The time for be- 
ing so close was past. They had their 
farm, and money in the bank. 

Thinking about these things as she lay 
there, it came over her that this trouble had 
not dated from her recent deception, after 
all. It had really started when they opened 
their first bank-account. Hiram had 
looked on the bank-account as a means to 
more land; she had looked on it as a door 
of opportunity for the children. Hiram’s 
will had prevailed; but not entirely! 


IV 


Ir was characteristic of both Ellen and 
Hiram that they tried to keep the home at- 
mosphere as usual, on Eddie’s account. 
After that first day they took special pains; 
but the soul of the household seemed to 
have flown away, and the boy knew it. In 
a week he guessed the trouble. He took 
note of his mother’s nightly hemming, with 
his father up-stairs abed. Eddie was good 
at adding. 

Ellen was careful not to let him take 
sides. 

“Your pa’s prob’ly right,” she said. 
“ Prob’ly I’m foolish to be so set on it.” 

“* Gee!” was all that Eddie said. 

She didn’t know what the boy really 
thought. Probably he didn’t himself. Na- 
poleon was more engrossing. 

As the winter wore on, Ellen grew jumpy 
from fatigue—eye-strain on top of regular 
work. Hiram’s silences, his martyred air, 
his measured tread about the house, mad- 
dened her. She used to wish he would 
kick something, or break a dish. The inner 
ecstasy of doing something fine for her girl 
balanced against the withdrawal of her 
man’s approval, till between them her soul 
was worn raw. 

Sarah did not come home for Christmas. 
She worked in a Riggsville store during the 
holidays, planning to take her vacation be- 
tween semesters, when poorer students 
wrote their examinations. Sarah was a star 
student. 

Ellen got over Christmas Day pretty 
well. They went to Hiram’s folks for din- 
ner. Eddie was happy with two new books 
and a pocket knife and, for once, plenty of 
candy. 

Early in January the dress was actually 
ordered, through Mrs. Wickens, who kept 
the crossroads store. It was to cost thirty- 
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five dollars. Ellen would have that amount 
when the time came to pay. No one 
around had ever had a dress that cost so 
much, except Mrs. Judge Thompson’s girl. 
It came in two 

colors, the cat- 

alogue said 

copenhagen 

and water- 

melon. Ellen 

wasn’t sure 

what the for- 

eign word 

meant, but she 

understood 


“ SAVIN’ IT?” HIRAM’'S FACE DARKENED. “ HOW COME 
YOU TO BE SAVIN’ MONEY UNBEKNOWNST TO ME?” 


watermelon. Sarah would look sweet in 
watermelon pink, with her ripply brown 
hair and clear gray eyes and fine white 
skin! 

When the dress came Mrs. Wickens de- 
livered it personally. Ellen hid it in the 
parlor till her family was abed; then she 
brought it out under the light of the two 
lamps, and unwrapped it with reverent 
hands. 


all she had hoped for. 
rosy and ruffly, and the white lace collar 
was large and grand. 
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The dream was fulfilled! It was 
It was shiny and 


Ah! 


She forgot Hiram 
that night, 
and planned 
occasions 
when Sarah 
could wear the 
dress. She 
would like to 
give Sarah a 
party — but 
that would 
never do. 


Well, Sarah could wear it to church, and 
to the ladies’ aid social, and to call on the 
minister’s wife. 

On the evening of Sarah’s home coming 


Ellen prepared a gala supper. Hiram went 
to the junction to meet his daughter. Ed- 
die was to have accompanied him, but he 
had frosted a finger on the way from 
school; so he stayed in and read, while El- 
len buzzed about. 
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When she brought the pink-shaded lamp 
from the parlor, and set it in the middle of 
the supper-table, he blinked. 

“ Gee, ma, do you dare do that?” 

“ Ain’t been lit for ’most a year. 
it needs exercise!” 

Ellen smiled at him. She was gloriously 
excited. 

“You never make me no four-story 
cakes, ma. Sarah gets everything!” 

“ Wait till you come home after a long 
time away, an’ see what I do for you, 
sonny. ‘Sides, you’ll get as much cake as 
Sarah.” 

She looked at the clock. Half past five! 
They would arrive any minute now, if the 
train from Riggsville wasn’t late. The po- 
tatoes and meat and baked beans were 
waiting in the oven. 

She considered the dress. It was a prob- 
lem to know just when to bestow it. She 
would like to do it secretly, but Sarah 
might wonder why her father was not pres- 
ent at the happy event. She didn’t want 
anything to mar the girl’s joy. It would 
be better to give it openly, to lay it on 
Sarah’s chair at the table, and trust to 
Hiram’s good sense. 


V 


WHEN the sleigh-bells jingled into the 
yard she forgot the dress. Her girl was 
home! * The door banged—snow swirled in 
—Eddie gave a warwhoop—Sarah was in 
her arms! 

She unwound Sarah’s muffler, and helped 
her out of her knitted cap and warm, rough 
coat. Eddie was jumping about, doing his 
best to exhaust his conversational reserves 
in the first ten minutes. 

“T got a hundred in readin’ an’ history 
an’ jography, an’ ninety-five in ’rithmetic, 
sis! An’ I made you a basket out of a wal- 
nut with my new knife! An’ ma says you 
an’ me can go to the picture-show, if it 
comes to Wickens’s hall while you're 
home—” 

“ Goodness, Eddie!” laughed his sister. 
“ Does he always rave like this?” 

Hiram came in from putting the horse 
into the barn. Ellen went out after the hot 
dishes. 

“ Eddie, wash your hands right away,” 
she called; “ an’ put some o’ pa’s bay-rum 
on your hair to-night, seein’ your sister’s 
home.” 

“Pa said he’d warm me if I touched 
that bay-rum!” 


Guess 
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“ Pa won’t care to-night, I guess. Will 
you, Hiram?” 

“ No,” said Hiram. 

“Oh, mother, why do you let him put 
that smelly stuff on his hair?” Sarah came 
out in the kitchen, slender and neat in her 
plain wool school dress. She was a nice- 
looking girl with a studious forehead. 
“* Nice people don’t use it, you know. Mrs. 
Medbury’s son James never does.” 

“Oh!” said Ellen. “I thought they did. 
Well, let it go, then, Eddie. Go get 
washed.” 

She carried the things in. For some rea- 
son the girl’s remark dampened her. 

Pa took off his boots and clumped to the 
table. Ellen wished he would wear slip- 
pers to-night; but never mind—the big 
event was to come. 

“ S’prise for you, sis!” crowed Eddie, as 
they ranged around. 

“ Why, what is this?” 

Sarah picked up the box wonderingly. 

“ Just somethin’ I got you,” said Ellen. 

Hiram was serving stolidly. 

“It’s somethin’ swell, sis—” 

“ Hush your noise, Eddie; your sister ’ll 
find out quick enough.” 

Sarah’s firm fingers untied the string, 
took off the cover, lifted the tissue paper. 
She gazed at the riot of color within. They 
were all watching her—even Hiram. Ellen 
saw her turn pale. She waited. 

“ It’s—lovely, mother.” 

Sarah’s voice was faint, a trifle choked. 
Ellen’s heart swelled. It was the moment 
to which she had looked forward so eagerly. 
In a few seconds the girl would come 
around to her and give her a hug. There 
were shining tears on Ellen’s thin lashes. 

Sarah continued to gaze at the glory in 
the box. Then she replaced the tissue pa- 
per and the cover, set it on another chair, 
and took her place. 

“ Thank—thank you ever so much, 
mother,” she said, not looking at Ellen. 
“1 think—it’s—grand,” she finished lame- 
ly, and began to eat her supper. 

Strange for the girl to act this way! She 
used to show her feelings. 

Eddie, across from his sister, sniffed. 

“Tf you don’t like it, why don’t you 
come out an’ say so, not fib about it?” 

“Oh!” gasped Sarah. 

Ellen’s heart turned sick. She saw 
Sarah wince under the boy’s taunt; saw the 
— crimsen creep up to the ripply brown 

air. 
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“T wouldn’t fib about it, if I didn’t like 
a thing!” went on the boy, attacking a 
baked potato. 

“ Oh, I think you’re the meanest, cruel- 
You haven’t a speck of tact! Oh, 


est boy! 


“s’PRISE FOR YOU, SIS!"" CROWED EDDIE, AS THEY RANGED AROUND. 
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the dress! The dream of years — the 
stitches and the courage! 

Eddie, scared at last, was eating quietly 
now. A sound of muffled weeping came 
from the kitchen. Hiram’s voice sounded 
from afar off. 

“Come, Ellen, hadn’t you better eat 
your supper?” he 
gently suggested. 

She started. She 
hadn’t considered 


“WHY, WHAT IS 


THIS ?”” ASKED SARAH 


mother, please don’t listen to him! You 
know I wouldn’t hurt your feelings—for 
worlds.” 

Sarah gulped, and ran away from the 
table. 

“ Now, what ’d she do that for?” de- 
manded Eddie in disgust. 

“Less talk, Edward!” 
suddenly. 

Ellen sat motionless. 


thundered Hiram 


Sarah didn’t like 


Hiram yet. He was calmly finishing his 
cake. He had the upper hand now. He 
could say, “I told you so,” with reason; 
and he would, she never doubted! 


VI 
ELLEN could eat no more. She got up 
and began to clear the table blindly. Hi- 


ram put on his boots again and went out to 
the barn. 
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Sarah, red-eyed and chastened, came 
back to the dining-room and put her arms 
around her mother. 

“I’m so sorry, mother,” she whispered. 
“Tt was so sweet of you to want to get me 
something! If Eddie ’d kept still, I never 
would have let you know it wasn’t just my 
ideal of a dress.” 

“ That’s all right, Sarah. I—I guess I 
must have been thinkin’ you was a little 
girl yet.” Ellen tried to keep her voice 


| 


“JUST SOMETHIN’ I GOT you,” 
SAID ELLEN 


calm. ‘ What—what is there about it you 
don’t like?” 

“ Oh, I don’t want to hurt your feelings 
any more—” 

“You won’t, Sarah. 
Tell me!” 

“Well, you see—it isn’t good taste, 
mother. It’s too gay and fancy.” 

“Oh, I see! Well—it’s all right, Sarah. 
We'll change it for another one. You can 
pick it out your own self.” 

“Oh, you’re the dearest mother! Thank 


I’m all right now. 
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you—thank you! I’m so glad you feel all 
right about it!” 

They kissed each other. 

“ Now run and let Eddie show you his 
books. He’s banked heavy on your gettin’ 
home.” 

Sarah obeyed. 

Ellen stacked the dishes on the kitchen 
table, preparatory to washing them. She 
shivered, although it wasn’t cold in the 
kitchen. Not good taste! So that was 
what living with the Medburys and going 
to high school was doing to Sarah! It 
wasn’t fair! 

Yet probably the girl was right, she con- 
sidered. You couldn’t educate a girl up in 
books and keep her just like you in other 
things; but it was hard—v/ard/ 

If she only had Hiram to comfort her! 
But she had killed comfort from that quar- 
ter. She had set herself above Hiram; had 


tried to be progressive. 


When Hiram came in, 
she was washing the 
dishes. He had been gone 
uncommonly long. He 
threw an armful of wood 
into the -box, then sat 
down heavily in the old 
rocker by the stove. 
Funny he didn’t take off 
his boots, or say “I told 
you so!” She wished he 
would get it over with. 

“ Well, Ellen—” It was 
coming. But he startled 
her instead. “I guess we 
gotta expect it.” 

She couldn’t believe her 
ears. The martyred tone 
was gone. 

“Expect what?” 

“Seems like just yes- 
terday she was puttin’ her 
doll to bed.” Hiram spoke 
as one who has been re- 
cently thinking. ‘“ Um—what ailed the 
dress, did she say?” 

“Tt ain’t good taste—too gay.” 

“H-m.” Hiram was silent. Presently 
he snorted: “They get that way, Ellen! 
Dave Watkins’s boy wants to wear white 
collars. I thought ’twas a handsome ’nough 
dress for any one.” 

“ Why, when did you ever see it?” asked 
Ellen, surprised. 

“Sunday mornin’. 


>»? 


to meetin’. 


You and Eddie was 
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“Oh!” Ellen worked on rapidly at the 
dish-pan. “ You ain’t said ‘I told you so’ 
to me yet.” 

Hiram shuffled. 

“T know I ain’t, an’ I don’t intend to 
say it, neither. My Lord, Ellen! When 
I see you was hurt cruel—” 

“Sarah didn’t mean to hurt me none. 
Eddie made her.” 

‘“ Maybe so, but you’d ’a’ found it out 
sooner or later. It’s the way of life, I guess. 
The boy ’ll do just the same when his time 
comes.” 

“No, pa—no!” 

Ellen ran to him and flung herself down 
beside him. Ah, the comfort of his stubby 
fingers as they stroked her thin, tightly 
dressed hair! 

“ Oh, they’ll keep on lovin’ us! 
mean that, girl.” 

“ My little Sarah —outgrowed me! I 
can’t bear it!” 

“IT know! It’s tough, life is; but they’re 
them—and we're us, Ellen. Say, Ellen!” 
he added, after a pause. 

“ What?” 

“You an’ me are goin’ on a trip right 
soon—maybe next week.” 


I don’t 
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She raised her head. 

“To Burt’s Corners, to see Cousin Em- 
ma? But the south eighty you wanted to 
buy!” 

“T ain’t goin’ to buy the south eighty, 
Ellen — not yet awhile, anyway — an’ we 
ain’t goin’ to Burt’s Corners, neither. Our 
trip ‘ll be to Chicago!” 

Ellen scrambled to her feet. 
ferred to take shocks standing. 

“We'll have nothing to worry about. 
Eddie can stay with his grampa while 
we're away, an’ Dave Watkins can come 
over an’ do my chores.” Hiram had cer- 
tainly done a good deal of thinking. “ An’ 
I want you should get yourself some new 
clo’es before we start.” 

A light broke over Ellen’s face. 

“Well, it’s good Sarah’s here. She can 
help me pick ’em out this week—with her 
good taste.” 

Hiram squinted dubiously. 

“ Ye-es, I s’pose she can help you; but 
look here, Ellen—don’t you let her go too 
far with that ‘ good taste’ fuddle-de-doo 
of hers. I won’t have her dressin’ you up 
in mournin’!” 
Ellen laughed. 


She pre- 





CAMP-FIRES OF THE FIVE MILLION 


A SILVER ship, the moon, and the sea; 


And as she speeds on, you and me 


To stand at the rail and talk our fill 
Of all that had happened to us, until 


We met one day, and the world began! 


A rutted road and a caravan, 


And a tin pan hanging and banging sweet 
At the end of the cart; and on the seat 
You with a kerchief round your head, 


And gipsy eyes that would call the dead; 


And alive, alive, beside you, I! 


A slip of a moon in a sleepy sky, 


And a camp-fire glowing against the nicht, 


And a tent that deep in the wood shines white! 


These three pictures all are true; 
For here in our small flat I and you 


Tread the deck of a ship at sea, 


Ride in a gipsies’ cart, gay, free, 


Or camp in a tent beside a stream, 
As together we sit and rest and dream! 


Mary Carolyn Davies 











he reached the door of No. 15, where 
he paused, glanced to left and right, 
smiled keenly, and sought for the row of 
buttons over the mail-boxes in the hall. 
May Malone’s name, with the “ Miss” 
showing plainly, decided him on a sudden 
series of spaced signals, which were finally 
answered by the clicking of the door-latch. 

Sprague went rapidly up two flights of 
gas-lighted stairs, crossed a hall, and thrust 
himself upon May Malone, who stood in a 
curtained shadow. She was a black-haired, 
brown-eyed girl—a model for Simpson & 
Goldman’s cloak house. 

“T’m back!” said Sprague. 

May Malone blocked the small hall when 
she folded a pair of slender arms and set 
one slippered foot forward. She stared at 
Sprague. 

“I knew it was you,” she admitted; 
“ but I don’t know why I let you in.” 

“You used to let me in—before I was 
sent away.” 

“ Yes; I used to let you in.” 

“ T came back, didn’t I, May?” 

May Malone bit her thick lower lip. 

“When did you get out of the peniten- 
tiary, Sprague?” 

“ This morning.” 


II 


SPRAGUE’S voice carried no resentment. 
He glanced at May, removed a checked 
cap, and fingered it while she studied his 
prison hair-cut and the pallor of his close- 
shaven cheeks. 

“You don’t look so terribly bad,” she 
decided, and added: “I suppose you're 
hungry.” 

“T can’t eat much; I just want to 
know how you’re going to take my com- 
ing back. I turned a rotten trick three 





G he reach walked down the street until 


years ago—but I kept you out of it. I 
didn’t tell the coppers anything about you. 


A Guilty Conscience 


BY HENRY LEVERAGE 
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They never knew I rented a room up here, 
and had my clothes planted in this flat. 
Binney was one of them, and he kept ask- 
ing, * Who’s that dark-haired girl you were 


traveling with, Sprague?’ I didn’t squeal. 
You know I didn’t, May.” 

The girl turned her chin toward the rear 
of the apartment, unfolded her arms, and 
swished around when Sprague sprang to- 
ward her. 

‘Don’t come near me!” she cried. “I 
never was anything to you but a friend. I 
didn’t know where you were getting all 
your money. I believed you when you told 
me you were a bond-broker.”’ 

“T’ve squared it now, May. Won’t you 
let me kiss you once? Won’t—” 

“No!” 

“ But I’m going to live on the level. I’m 
going to work hard, save money, and come 
to you some day with clean hands.” 
Sprague regarded the girl’s thick black hair, 
and saw a shadow cross her eyes. She 
glanced at his hands. 

“The papers said that you were a pro- 
fessional crook, that you had done time in 
many prisons, that—oh, Sprague, they said 
everything! ” 

“It’s a lie, May, and you know it.” 

“No, I don’t know it—but aren’t you 


hungry?” 


” 


“Sure!” said Sprague. “ Let’s go into 
the kitchen, and I’ll tell you what my plans 
are. I’ve got big ideas, May!” 


III 


THE Malone kitchen—Mrs. Malone was 
dead, and May’s father worked at arma- 
ture-winding—was littered with unwashed 
dishes, broken-backed chairs, wood-boxes, 
and an assortment of aluminum pots and 
pans. On the walls were tacked many pic- 
tures of May, cloaked, garbed, and resplen- 
dent in Simpson & Goldman’s fall and win- 
ter creations. 
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Sprague looked at the model, and the 
old desire for her came over him. He had 
carried her memory through three years of 
prison life—stuffy, dripping cells, scowling 
guards, rat-faced comrades in 
shame. 

“T suppose, May, you wouldn’t 


take a chance being seen with me, even if I 
have squared it?” he said, after he had 
seated himself on the edge of the kitchen 
table and crossed his legs. 

May Malone paused with her tapered 
arms half extended toward a chints-covered 
pantry door. She swung on one high- 
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heeled slipper, dropped her hands to her 
hips, and replied: 

“T’d take a chance being seen with you 
—yes, if you’ve squared it; but you haven’t 


“THE PAPERS SAID 
THAT YOU WERE A 
PROFESSIONAL CROOK” 


- had time to show me that 
you have!” 

“How much time do 
you want, May?” 

“ A—year.” 

Sprague’s glance ranged 
back through the Malone 
flat. 

“Did you save my 
clothes?” he asked. 

“They’re in the same closet. I put 
moth-balls in the pockets of all your suits.” 

Sprague shrugged his shoulders. 

“I want to wear that dark suit—the Ox- 
ford gray—to-night. I hate this thing I 
got on; it was made in the penitentiary 
tailor-shop.” 

May Malone dabbed at her eyes. 

“ Are you sure you’re going to square 
it, Sprague?” 

“ Sure, May!” 














* Why do you want that dark suit?” 
“ Well, the coppers know prison goods 
as far as they can see them.” 

“Ts that the reason?” 

“ Sure! Binney might pick me up.” 

The model recalled Binney—a detective 
sergeant. Binney was nobody’s fool. At 
the time of Sprague’s arrest he had ques- 
tioned her and her father regarding the 
prisoner in the county jail. May had de- 
nied knowing Sprague, and there the mat- 
ter had apparently ended. 

“ T’ll get you the suit, after you eat,” she 
said. ‘“ Then you must leave here, before 
father returns. It ’ll take a lot of convinc- 
ing to prove to him that you are on the 
level now, Sprague.” 

“When he sees me with money, he’ll be- 
lieve it.” 

“Where are you going to get money?” 

Sprague gave an evasive answer, changed 
his prison-made suit after May had fed 
him, and left the flat just five minutes be- 
fore her father, wearing overalls and carry- 
ing an empty dinner-pail, came home from 
work. 

IV 


Tue Oxford gray clothes, the polished 
shoes, the dark hat pulled well down over 
his eyes, gave the ex-convict an air of re- 
spectability. He set about his business—a 
business which would have caused May 
Malone considerable concern. 

Sprague had slipped three years before 
in the little matter of a jewel-robbery, 
wherein he had neglected to remove a three- 
carat diamond from a telltale setting. He 
needed money—to the extent of seven or 
eight thousand dollars—in order to marry 
the model and take her away from her none 
too pleasant surroundings. Sprague had a 
prison-nursed idea that he could get the 
money. 

He dodged the haunts of detectives, 
avoided main streets, met old pals, bor- 
rowed seventy-five dollars from a fence, 
and heard the old man’s warning: 

“Once a hook, always a hook. Look 
out, Sprague!” 

The ex-convict went back to the fence, 
leaned over the pawn-shop counter, and 
whispered between rigid lips: 

“T’ve been up to Zero’s. He read my 
palm, Ike. He said I was going to marry 


a dark-haired girl, take a journey, settle 
down, and have three kids. 
roll big enough to do that.” 


I want a bank- 
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The fence closed an eye, as if he were 
looking for flaws in Sprague’s features. 


“Keep away from them _palmists, 
Sprague. Every crook I know has some 
superstition. Yours is the lines on your 


hands; Micky Gleason prowls by the stars; 
Johnny Nugent never turns a trick without 
consulting the cards. They’re all afraid of 
their conscience, my boy!” 

Sprague changed the subject while still 
leaning over the counter. 

“T’ve a new idea,” he confided. 

* What is it?” 

“Did you ever hear of drilling glass 
without making a noise?” 

“Tt can’t be done, Sprague.” 

“ Wait and see—just wait, Ike!” 

Sprague was off, through the dingy shop, 
out into a quiet street, along an avenue 
which extended to a region of garages, fac- 
tories, and speak-easies. Into one of these 
he plunged, passed through a back room, 
and climbed a stairway to a den he knew, 
where worked an old coiner and die-maker. 
The man had left prison two months before 
Sprague emerged from the same institution. 

“ Charlie,” said Sprague to the old coin- 
er, “ I want that thing. I’m going to use it 
day after to-morrow, if it rains.” 

The “ thing ” would have interested Bin- 
ney and Binney’s colleagues at detective 
headquarters. Sprague paid sixty dollars 
for it, and lugged away a suit-case wherein 
reposed a spring mechanism, taken from a 
phonograph, which revolved a lead plate, 
in the center of which was a chuck for a 
diamond drill. 

Sprague’s idea was simple. There was a 
jeweler’s window in town — quarter-inch 
plate glass—behind which rested, on a 
square mat of velvet, a fine rope of pearls, 
worth -ten thousand dollars or more. 
Sprague intended drilling the window, on a 
rainy day when the street would be desert- 
ed, and fishing for the pearls with a piece 
of bent wire. 

He rented a room—a little two-by-four 
affair—far from the center of town, locked 
the suit-case, with its spring mechanism, in 
a closet, and went gliding down the stairs 
and out upon a deserted street. 

May Malone’s thick lips and black hair 
were in his thoughts as he struck toward 
the lights of the city. He wanted to visit 
the girl again and assure her that he had 
“squared it.” He laughed suddenly at a 
memory, turned around to see if any one 
had overheard him, and hurried on past 
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detective headquarters, where green lights 
burned and burly sergeants sat awaiting 
instructions. 


Binney was the only detective Sprague 


“ONCE A HOOK, 
ALWAYS A HOOK 
LOOK OUT, SPRAGUE! "’ 


feared. Binney knew 

that the prison gate had 

opened and a clever diamond 

and jewel thief was at large. It 

came to Sprague that Binney might be 
trailing him. He decided to visit the palm- 
ist, ask concerning the projected job, and, 
if all were propitious, turn the pearl trick 
on the first dark afternoon. 


The palmist, Professor Zero, was in when 
Sprague knocked on a red-curtained door. 
A slip of a girl, furtive-eyed, announced the 


caller. Sprague removed his slouch hat, 
brushed back his hair, and, after a short 
wait, thrust his hand through a curtain, 
where it was seized and pressed down under 
a cone-shaped light. 
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“ T’ve a business deal in a day or two,” 
said Sprague. “It involves about eight or 
nine thousand dollars. Shall I go ahead 
with it?” 


Professor Zero recognized Sprague’s hand 
and voice. He said something about five 
dollars, and Sprague passed the money 
through the curtains. 

“Go on,” said the ex-convict. 
about the deal?” 

“ Does it involve danger—risk?” 


“ How 











“ Sure!” 

The professor began mumbling. His 
thick voice gradually took on strength; he 
coughed, traced the lines on Sprague’s pol- 
ished paim, mentioned adverses, and fin- 
ished up by stating that the projected deal 
would be successful if carried through with 
determination and courage. 

Sprague scented garlic and spicy cooking 
when he withdrew his hand from Zero’s 
clutch and rose out of a thick-stuffed chair. 
He took the slouch hat which the furtive- 
eyed girl extended toward him, said good- 
by, and went into the street. 

“Tt’s all bunk,” he concluded; “ but I 
feel better!” 

V 


REsOLvED to work fast on the pearl job 
and loop up with luck, Sprague tested the 
clockwork mechanism in the suit-case, ad- 
justed the lead plate on the outside of the 
case, centered a diamond drill—consisting 
of seven “ chips ” embedded in a half-inch 
soft iron pipe—and tried cutting glass in the 
security of his room. With the aid of tur- 
pentine, he succeede.) in going through win- 
dow-glass without perceptible noise. He 
tried thicker sheets, winding up the spring 
to its tightest position. The old die-maker’s 
mechanism worked surprisingly well. 

It remained to set forth on a rainy after- 
noon, stand against the jeweler’s window, 
start the drill boring, and trust to an eight- 
een-inch length of copper wire to hook the 
necklace of pearls from its position, some- 
what in the back of the show-window. 

The human element—May Malone’s 
warnings and Binney’s ever-dangerous pres- 
ence in the city—troubled Sprague. Zero 
might be wrong. There was a chance that 
the prison gate would swing wide open and 
take another prisoner. Sprague visited the 
cloak model, swore that he was looking for 
a job, and mentioned, while he twisted on 
a kitchen chair, that if work didn’t soon 
show up, he was going to borrow money 
from a fancied uncle and go West. 

May Malone looked at the bright sun- 
light that streamed through the windows, 
sighed, and suggested that there was plenty 
of work for a willing man in the city. 

“JT don’t want anything small,” said 
Sprague. 

“Where have you tried to find work?” 

“Oh, everywhere! I think I'll change 
my suit—lI’ve had this one on for two days. 
It’s unlucky!” 
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Sprague uncoiled his legs, rose, and went 
toward the closet. He looked back at May 
Malone. 

“Take all the moth-balls out of the 
pockets,” she suggested. ‘“‘ Why don’t you 
put on the blue suit?” 

“ Just the thing,” Sprague said. 

He vanished into the spare room, to 
reappear in the blue suit. May was bend- 
ing over the gas-stove and stirring the con- 
tents of a savory pot. 

“T’m off,” said the ex-convict. 

“ Where?” 

Sprague glibly explained a fancied series 
of movements covering the day to come and 
the day after. He reasoned, as he eyed the 
model, that one of the two days would be 
rainy, the streets deserted, and everything 
favorable for his enterprise. 

“T’m coming back,” he said in parting, 
“to steal you from this dump!” 

“You are?” returned May, lifting her 
eyebrows. 

“ Sure!” 

* Look 
Sprague.” 

“ Why?” 

“Because it must bother you. You 
don’t act as if you were really looking for 
work.” 

“Sure Iam! Good-by, May!” 

He heard her muffled sob and knew that 
he had left her in tears. Well, he conclud- 
ed, May Malone was worth fighting for. 
The girl would be his wife if the pearl job 
panned out as expected. 

The blue suit, camphor-scented, fitted 
him surprising well, although he had lost 
weight in prison. He stopped at a corner 
drug-store and eyed, first the passers-by, 
then his reflection in a plate-glass window. 
The sun had gone behind the house-tops, 
leaving just enough light for his inspection. 

“1’m all right!” he said, twisting an- 
other way. ‘“ Who would know me in this 
suit? Binney won’t.” 

Sprague often jumped at conclusions. 
He moved away from the drug-store, 
stopped beneath an_ elevated station, 
glanced over the papers, and saw with sat- 

isfaction that the detective department was 
having its hands full coping with the under- 
world. He also saw the weather prediction 
for the day to come—* probably showery.” 

“ That’s the stuff!” he exclaimed. “ I'll 
get out old Charlie’s diamond drill and cop 
the pearls!” 

Sprague went to his little hall bedroom, 


out for your _ conscience, 
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carefully locked the door, opened the closet, 
and lifted up the suit-case. He opened it 


on a narrow bed and stared down at the 
clockwork mechanism, the outer lead plate, 
the tiny diamond drill. 

It was a dangerous thing for a clever man 


| 


to invent and 
possess. The 
lead plate, an 
afterthought, 
deadened most 


of the sound of the drill 
when going through 
plate glass. Sprague reasoned that the po- 
lice, and Binney, would be more than puz- 
zled to know how a perfect hole could be 
made through a jeweler’s window in the 
daytime. 

Noon of the next day found him anxious- 
ly pacing the small room. There had been 
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a slight shower in the morning—a promise, 
he thought, of more. 

A cloud, followed by a billowing blanket 
of vapor, crept upon the house-tops and 
darkened the room. Sprague 
stepped away from his window, 
pulled on a rain-coat, jerked a 

slouch hat 
over his eyes, 
and left the 
lodgings, car- 


7 
ay 


HOGAN STARTED THROUGH 
SPRAGUE’S POCKETS WITH 
METHODICAL EXASPERATION 


rying the suit-case. His spirits were high. 
He would put the job through boldly and 
quickly, sell the pearls for a good price, 
and tell May Malone that an uncle had 
lent him money to go into business. 


VI 
THE city’s main thoroughfares, whereon 
was the jeweler’s, were almost deserted. 
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It was a natural thing that a slender Drops plashed from a striped awning 
young man, alertly watching for a street- that shielded Sprague from chance watch- 
car or taxi, should back against a window ers in office-buildings. At some distance, 
and tuck a suit-case up under his arm. at a street-crossing, stood a burly bluecoat 

clad in a glistening mackintosh. Now 
and then an auto went by, with rat- 
tling skid-chains and crouched driver. 
Sprague started the clockwork me- 
chanism, pressed 

the lead plate 

against the win- 

dow, and felt the 

first sharp nip of 

the diamond drill. 

It seemed to chirp 

a low song as it 

bit deeper. 

Sprague reached 

into a side pocket, 


“COME CLEAN, 
SPRAGUE!” suUG- 
GESTED BINNEY. “IT 
‘LL GO MUCH EASIER 
WITH you” 


drew out a bottle 

of turpentine, 

twisted an elbow, 

and poured some 

of the oil over the drill and plate. 
He repocketed the vial. 

Two men, with their heads 

down, went by his position with- 
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out glancing up. A woman, carrying a 
market basket, slushed through the gutter 
and crossed the street in the direction of 
the traffic policeman. 

Sprague turned his head and looked over 
a low mahogany partition that divided the 
jeweler’s show-window from the rest of the 
shop. Two clerks—a bald-headed one and 
another—were inventorying stock in a sil- 
ver case. The necklace showed resplendent 
to Sprague’s greedy, dropping eyes. 

He pressed harder on the drill, and heard 
it stop. The clockwork mechanism had 
run down. 

Sprague lowered the suit-case to the side- 
walk, opened it between his knees, and 
under cover of a corner of his rain-coat suc- 
ceeded in rewinding the spring. He 
straightened up, looked up and down the 
street, inserted the drill in the half-bored 
hole, and pressed against the plate-glass 
window. The drill spun. 

Chance favored him when a heavier 
downfall of rain drove pedestrians under 
cover of awnings and doorways. The drill 
splintered through the glass. Sprague 
pulled it out, and set the suit-case on. the 
ground. He went to the curb, as if seeking 
a street-car, and returned to the window. 
His right fingers closed over the eighteen- 
inch coil of copper wire. He drew out the 
coil, straightened a section, and turned 
boldly. 

The necklace was perhaps twelve inches 
away. Sprague fished for it through the 
hole in the glass, missed once, tried again. 
The hook caught. The string of pearls 
came snaking over the velvet. They 
jammed, were released by Sprague’s shak- 
ing fingers, and finally were drawn through 
the window. 

He crammed the jewels into his pocket, 
doubled up the wire, lifted the suit-case, 
strode to the gutter, stared keenly at the 
traffic policeman, then walked across the 
street. He passed through the friendly 
aisle of a cigar-store and emerged in se- 
curity where an alley ran between towering 
office-buildings. 
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SATIsFIED that he was not being fol- 
lowed, Sprague began disposing of the evi- 
dence he carried. The coil of copper wire 
was thrown into a sewer opening. The tur- 
pentine bottle went spinning over a bill- 
board. The suit-case, with its lead plate, 
drill, and clockwork mechanism, was dis- 
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posed of by crossing a bridge, waiting for a 
truck and two autos to pass, and then drop- 
ping it into the murky, rain-splashed river. 

Sprague found himself walking through 
strange streets. His spirits soared higher 
than ever as he fingered the velvet-smooth 
pearls coiled in his right-hand coat pocket. 

The necklace was a particularly danger- 
ous thing to possess. Sprague drew it out, 
brought forth a small pocket-knife, and cut 
the string near the clasp. He crammed his 
right hand into his pocket, avoided a pud- 
dle on the sidewalk, and began stripping off 
the jewels. He had left, when he threw the 
string away, the diamond-studded clasp— 
and a handful of pearls. 

He braced back his shoulders and started 
for a suburban park to which he had often 
gone with May Malone. It would not do 
to have damaging evidence in his posses- 
sion. He concealed the pearls under a 
stone, after wrapping them in a plain hand- 
kerchief. No one had watched him; the 
trees dripped moisture, and a fine net of 
rain-drops fell from a leaden sky. 

“A clean job!” commented the ex-con- 
vict. “It’s up to Binney, now, to find out 
who turned the trick on Main Street!” 

Sprague thought himself a match for 
Binney and the entire detective force. He 
left the park, struck toward the river, and 
slopped in the direction of the fence who 
had advanced him seventy-five dollars. 

“T want fifty more,” he told the pawn- 
broker. “I'll have some pretty stuff for 
you as soon as the rumble blows over.” 

“What kind of stuff?” 

“ Pearls.” 

“Where from?” 

“ Out of the ocean,” said Sprague, after 
the old man had counted five ten-dollar 
bills and laid them on the counter. 

“The ocean’s pretty deep, Sprague!” 

“So am I,” was the ex-convict’s reply. 

Sprague went directly from the fence’s to 
May Malone. She sensed the elation in his 
breast. 

“What happened?” she asked. 

“T’ve heard from one of my uncles— 
Uncle Henry. He’s coming to town to- 
morrow, and I’ll get a stake—maybe five 
thousand dollars.” 

May Malone eyed Sprague’s blue suit. 
She scented the camphor, then thought of ° 
the three years of Sprague’s prison life. 

“You lie!” she exclaimed. 

“On the dead,” said Sprague. “I’m 
telling you the truth!” Drops of perspira- 
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tion and rain were on his forehead. He 
twisted his slouch hat between nervous fin- 
gers. “ Don’t you trust me, May?” 

“T don’t!” 

“ Then I’ll bring my uncle to see you.” 

Sprague replaced his hat and made a mo- 
tion toward the door. May, with a swift 
glide, barred the way. 

“ Binney was here!” she exclaimed. 

“Here? When?” 

“ He just went out. He said that some 
one—meaning you—had robbed Foster’s 
jewelry-store and got away with a string of 
pearls that would bring about five thousand 
dollars at a fence’s. You are trapped. Bin- 
ney must have seen you come in here. He’s 
probably—” 

May Malone turned toward the door. 
So did Sprague. Binney, backed by two 
big central office men, puffed heavily into 
view. They mopped their brows, exchanged 
meaning glances, and came lumbering into 
the Malone flat. 

“Get up your hands, Sprague!” said 
Binney. 

Vill 


SPRAGUE shot an accusing glance at May 
Malone. 

“Elevate your hands—that’s right!” 
grunted Binney. “ Now, Sprague!” he 
added, when the ex-convict’s arms were 
fully extended. “Now, my boy, turn 
around and let Hogan frisk you for those 
pearls. We've been trailin’ you—” 

Hogan, a painstaking detective sergeant, 
started through Sprague’s pockets with me- 
thodical exasperation. 

“ Trailin’ you,” injected Binney, “ from 
the time you came out of prison. We lost 
you—then we picked you up again, when 
you visited May—then you give us the 
slip; but, Sprague, you’re in bad now!” 

“T haven’t got any pearls!” exclaimed 
Sprague. 
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Hogan’s reaching fingers stopped sudden- 
ly, pressed against a lining, then held up a 
bunched section of blue cloth. 

“Something round, chief! 
pearl in there!” 

Sprague felt his heart thumping. It was 
possible that one of the pearls had gone 
through a hole in his pocket and lodged 
within the lining. He lowered one hand— 
the right—and felt the cloth. His heart 
stopped beating; his helpless eyes turned 
upon May Malone, and then upon Binney. 

“T didn’t squeal!” sobbed May. 

“ Come clean, Sprague!” suggested Bin- 
ney. “It ’ll go much easier with you—see- 
ing that you’re just out of the pen, and 
needed money.” The detective leaned close 
up to the ex-convict. “‘ Confess, Sprague!” 
he snapped. 

Sprague saw Hogan’s thick fingers com- 
ing out of his pocket. 

“ Oh, I’m guilty! 
Foster’s window. 
away with it—” 

“Where are the rest of them pearls, 
Sprague?” Binney leaned and _ stared 
pointblank at the ex-convict: “ Where did 
you plant them?” 

After a glance at May Malone, finding 
no sympathy in her face, Sprague haltingly 
explained where the jewels were hidden in 
the suburban park. He dropped his glance 
upon Hogan’s hairy digits, now fully ex- 
posed to view. The sergeant held, between 
thumb and forefinger—a round, white 
moth-ball! 

“ Oh, it was I put that there!” cried May 
Malone. 

Binney regarded Hogan’s find, then 
clicked a pair of regulation handcuffs on 
Sprague’s protesting wrists. 

“ His conscience beat him!” grunted the 
detective. “ That moth-ball certainly looks 
an’ feels like one of them pearls he stole 
from Foster’s window!” 


There’s a 


I turned the trick on 
I thought I could get 





MEMORY AND MAYTIME 


THE apple-boughs are laden 
With blossoms kissed by rain— 
My memories of a maiden 
Who does not come again. 


On what calm hill in heaven 
Did spirits stir one day 

And whisper, when they saw her, 
“The earth has lost the May”? 





Glenn Ward Dresbach 
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N an exile colony in Siberia, Gorekin, the bootmaker, is allowed the freedom of the town of 
Chita, adjoining the prison walls, and occupies a little hut there with his ten-year-old son, 
Peter. While watching the arrival of Katerin, the young daughter of Governor Michael 
Kirsakoff, Peter accidentally gets in the way, and is charged with disrespect; and when his 
father tries to save him from the penalty, the old man is killed by the saber of a cruel Cossack. 

Twenty years pass, and revolution overturns the ancient order in Russia. In Chita, Michael 
Kirsakoff and his daughter Katerin, now grown to superb womanhood, find themselves stripped 
of authority and in the power of a Mongol chieftain named Zorogoff. When the latter sends 
an officer, Captain Shimilin, to demand money, Katerin, who has hidden most of her father’s 
funds in a stove, hands over a fraction of the amount demanded and claims that it is all they 
have. Shimilin, disbelieving, orders both her father and herself in front of a firing squad, but 
releases them by order of Zorogoff, who is impressed by Katerin’s beauty and courage, and 
proclaims his intention of making her his wife. 

Meanwhile Lieutenant Peter Gordon, of the United States Army, arrives in Chita, ostensibly 
on an official mission from Vladivostok, but in reality to inflict vengeance upon those responsible 
for his father’s murder. For the American lieutenant is none other than Peter Gorekin, son of 
the old bootmaker so ruthlessly slain for daring to get in the way of Governor Michael Kirsakoff 
and his daughter. Having learned from an old Russian named Rimsky, keeper of a little shop, 
that the Kirsakofis live in Chita, Peter takes up his residence there, at a hotel called the Dauria, 
kept by a Jew named Slipitsky. 

Rimsky plots with his friend Ilya Andreitch to get money from Kirsakoff by selling him the 
information that an American officer is seeking him; but Ilya, coveting the reward for himself, 
gets Rimsky drunk and proceeds alone to the hiding-place of the Kirsakoffs. He talks with them, 
and they commission him to take a message to Peter; but on his way to the Dauria Ilya is killed 
by soldiers. Hearing of the messenger’s death, Kirsakoff and his daughter make their way, 
disguised as peasants, to the hotel, where Slipitsky agrees to hide them; and Katerin plans to 
enter Peter’s room in the réle of a servant, in order to learn, if she can, what is really his mission 
in Chita. 
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XV be wise to drop in on the graybeard and 
gossip with him again. 


T was nine o’clock by his wrist-watch 

before Lieutenant Peter Gordon was 

out of bed at the Dauria Hotel that 
morning. It was a cold, gray day, from 
what he could see of the city through the 
frost on the windows, with the sun a yel- 
low blotch above the ridge of hills, seen 
through the scattering fog. 

He got into his uniform quickly, for the 
room was still cold, and rang at once for a 
samovar. Then he shaved, wondering how 
he should begin his search for Michael Kir- 
sakoff. He thought of Rimsky. It might 


The samovar girl was slow in coming. 
He rang again—three times, and with in- 
sistence. He felt that the stupid and slat- 
ternly girl could not be depended upon for 
good service, and he considered the advis- 
ability of going out to the dreary dining- 
room to see about getting some hot tea. 

But almost at once there came a knock 
at his door, and he opened it. He stood 
staring at what he saw, scarcely able to be- 
lieve his eyes, for in place of the poor 
sloven who had been serving him since he 
arrived at the hotel, there was a tall young 


*Copyright, 1921, by Frederick Moore—This story began in the February number of Munsny's MaGazine 
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THE 


woman of patrician face. She was bearing 
before her the great brass samovar on a 
tray, and her keenly intelligent blue eyes 
met his with a frank and self-possessed 
gaze. 

“ Good morning,” said Peter, trying to 
be casual. 

He was on his guard at once, for he had 
a suspicion that this well-born woman had 
not taken the place of the unkempt serving 
girl of the day before without a good rea- 
son. Zorogoff might have sent her to spy 
upon the American officer who had arrived 
in the city. 

“ Good morning, master,” replied Ka- 
terin, and came through the door as Peter 
stepped aside to admit her. She smiled, 
and went about her business of placing the 
samovar on the table. 

Peter turned to the big mirror on the 
wall between the windows, and pretended 
to comb his hair. He wished to conceal his 
suspicions that she was not a samovar girl, 
and he wished to observe her closely with- 
out betraying his interest in her; so he 
watched her image in the glass. 

She wore an old black dress. It was not 
a cast-off garment such as might be given 
to a serving girl, and it was obviously cut 
to her figure. And though the material was 
old, it was a fine stuff. A real American 
might have been deceived into believing 
that this woman was a servant, but Peter 
knew that such a delicate face, such fine 
features, such a carriage of the head, could 
be found in Russia only among the no- 
bility. If she had been sent to watch him, 
whoever had sent her had been misled into 
the belief that he was an American who 
could be easily deceived. 

He smiled as he watched her. She han- 
dled the crude dishes as if they were the 
most fragile china and the finest glass. She 
put down the heavy blue sugar-urn gently; 
she transferred the tea-glass, which was 
made from the bottom of a bottle, from 
tray to table with infinite care, and laid the 
old brass spoon beside the heavy plate on 
the dingy cloth as if it were fine silver. 

Her hands were small, her fingers slen- 
der and clean, her nails polished. Her 
black hair, braided down her back, and 
tied with a bit of black ribbon of velvet, 
had a sheen which indicated much care. 
The low collar of her gown revealed the 
fine texture of her skin. 

Having arranged the dishes on the table, 
\aterin stood with her back to Peter, hands 
12 
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on hips, watching the teapot atop the sam- 
ovar. This was all in startling contrast to 
the abrupt manner of the other girl, who 
had set the things down abruptly and de- 
parted. It was plain to Peter that this new 
girl was solicitous for the comfort of the 
American officer, and had plenty of time 
for her work. 

Peter left the mirror and walked across 
to the table against the wall. He sat down 
with his back to the window, where he 
could see her in the clearest light. He no- 
ticed that her face showed traces of trouble 
and strain. She was pale, and her eyes 
had an unnatural depth which gave her a 
sad and melancholy look. 

Katerin did not look at him, but when 
he sat down she picked up the blue sugar- 
urn to put it within his reach. 

“ Ah!” said Peter, rubbing his hands 
and smiling at her. “ These cold mornings 
the song of the samovar makes pretty 
music!” 

It was an old saying of his father’s. 
Peter spoke the Russian words with casual 
rapidity, for he wanted to see how she 
would react to the discovery that he spoke 
Russian as only one born under the Czar 
could speak it. 

The sugar-urn slipped from Katerin’s 
fingers and crashed down upon the metal 
tray, spilling the sugar. He heard her gasp 
of surprise, and out of the corner of his eye 
saw the look of utter astonishment upon 
her face as she gave him a frightened stare. 
His words had put her in a swift panic. 
She was more than astonished, Peter knew; 
she was actually alarmed. 

“You are a Russian!” she whispered. 

“T am an American,” he replied easily. 
“True, I am of Russian blood. Do you 
fear me because I am a Russian?” 

Peter smiled up at her, and she dropped 
her eyes from his, while she attempted to 
save the sugar which had been spilled. He 
saw her fine white skin show a sudden flush 
of color that rose from her throat up to her 
cheeks and tinted the pale skin under her 
eyes. He thought her very beautiful at 
that moment. 

“No, I do not fear you,” she said light- 
ly, with a toss of her head. “ It is pleas- 
ant—that we should be able to understand 
each other so readily;” and she smiled at 
him shyly. 

“Everybody is surprised to hear an 
American officer speak real Russian,” he 
said. “ It is pleasant to be able to talk to 
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you. I have only just come, and I am 
hungry for talk — talk in Russian. The 
other girl would only say ‘ Yes, master,’ 
and ‘ No, master,’ and run away, frightened 
—just as you now dropped the urn, at 
hearing your own language.” 


SHE WAS MORE THAN ASTONISHED ; 


SHE WAS ACTUALLY ALARMED 
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her for one of the servant class, and it 
would be foolish to pretend that she was 
really a samovar girl. 

Peter also saw that she was not at all 
troubled at finding that he had not been 
misled. He abandoned the idea that she 


“YOU ARE A RUSSIAN!” 


SHE WHISPERED 


Peter was joking with her now, in an ef- 
fort to get on friendly terms with her. ‘or 
she still seemed nervous and distrait, as if 
she had not recovered from the shock of 
learning that the American officer was real- 
ly a Russian. 

“T was startled,” said Katerin, and now 
smiled frankly at him, though she gave him 
a searching look. “ And you would be sur- 
prised, American, if a samovar girl spoke 
to you in perfect English.” 

Katerin knew this man would never take 


could be a spy—at least, he thought, if 
she had been sent as one, she had already 
abandoned any hope of deceiving him on 
the score of being a servant. He thought 
it just as well that they should come to an 
understanding on that point. 

She would undoubtedly have an excuse 
for being a serving girl. He was willing 
enough that she should. He wished to be 
friendly with her, for the thought crossed 
his mind that she might be able to give him 
information about Michael Kirsakoff; but 




















that would have to be a subject approached 
with great caution. 

“It is too bad that you have to be a 
samovar girl,”’ said Peter. 

This was direct angling for enlighten- 
ment as to why she was one, and gave her 
a chance to meet the challenge and impro- 
vise a history for herself, if it was necessary 
for her to have one. It was quite possible 
that she was a refugee turned “ worker ” 
for protection against the wrath of the 
masses against the wealthy. 

“ People once rich are now poor,” said 
Katerin, and looked at him significantly. 
She hoped that he might recognize her as 
Kirsakoff’s daughter, and make himself 
known as having been sent by friends. 

“Is it possible that you are actually do- 
ing this work for shelter—for food?” 

“Why not?” she asked simply, with a 
shrug of her shoulders. ‘“ Others have 
fared worse; and what better could I do 
while I wait—for friends—to send help to 
me—and my—family?” 

Once more she gave him the steady gaze 
which she thought would mean more to 
him than her words; but though his face 
was serious, not a glimmer of understand- 
ing did she see in his eyes. She thought it 
strange that if he had been sent to rescue 
her father and herself, he could not grasp 
her looks and the meaning of her words. 
Surely he should have had _ instructions 
that would have enabled him to recognize 
the daughter of General Kirsakoff when he 
saw her. 

She turned her eyes from his and colored 
again, embarrassed by having to look so 
long and steadily into the eyes of a stran- 
ger. She drew his glass full of water from 
the samovar for his tea, to cover her sense 
of appearing too bold. 

“You are waiting for help? For money 
to be sent to you?” asked Peter. 

Katerin smiled sadly. 

“Yes; but not for money so much as 
for a chance to get away from Chita. We 
have sent letters to friends in Harbin, in 
Vladivostok—months ago; but we have re- 
ceived no answer. Perhaps they will send 
some one to us,” she added with special 
significance. 

Peter was puzzled, for he saw that she 
was trying to have him understand her 
meaning without speaking openly. 

‘““ But why do you not go to Vladivostok 
yourself, if it is not money that prevents 
you going? The trains are running.” 
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“You have heard of Zorogoff?” she 
asked in a whisper, with a glance at the 
door. 

“Yes, and I hope to know more about 


him. The Americans want to help the 
people.” 

Peter thought that was enough to say. 
He did not care to commit himself about 
Zorogoff, for it would not do to show any 
antagonism toward the ataman. Peter 
knew that he must be wary on that subject, 
and he had no intention of taking this wo- 
man into his confidence as to where he 
might stand in any matter involving the 
local ruler. 

“Do the Americans think they can help 
us if they stay in Vladivostok?” asked Ka- 
terin, clenching her hands and speaking 
with fervor. Then, as suddenly, she lapsed 
back into her easy manner, and turned as 
if she would go. 

“The people do not like the ataman?” 
he asked. 

“Tt is not for me to talk of him.” 

“ Are you in danger?” 

“T am a samovar girl for safety—till 
some one comes for me—and my father.” 

She looked at him again, and once more 
he saw that he was expected to understand 
something. He noticed the sudden change 
that seemed to have come over her. There 
was a softer look in her face, as if she had 
abandoned all idea of using any artifice 
with him, and was about to take him fully 
into her confidence. Her beautiful dark 
eyes seemed to burn with a kindlier light 
toward him. 

In fact, Katerin was strongly tempted to 
tell him who she was. She watched Peter 
with a quivering expectancy, waiting for 
him to whisper to her that he was the man 
who had been sent to find Michael Kirsa- 
koff and his daughter, and that she was 
Katerin, the daughter. But when he said 
nothing, and only looked at her with no 
sign that he had comprehended her hint, 
she felt a fear that perhaps she had gone 
too far. 

“Do you belong here—in Chita?” he 
asked. 

It was in his mind that he had better 
test her to see if she had any knowledge 
of Kirsakoff. Katerin’s lips moved, as if 
she were about to reply; but she had re- 
covered her caution. She wanted to evade 
the answer, for once more she had set up 
a mental resistance against him; but she 
realized that if she pretended to be a 
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stranger in the city, and he should by any 
chance be a messenger from friends, he 
would be thrown farther off the track, and 
would never suspect that she was Katerin 
Stephanovna Kirsakoff. 

“T know Chita well,” she said. 

“Then you must have friends here?” 

“ They are all gone, or dead. Most of 
them are in Vladivostok, in hiding; but we 
cannot get away now. We are waiting for 
them to send us help.” 

That should be plain enough to him, she 
thought! 

“How would help come?” 

“ Perhaps—they would send—a man— 
who could take us away.” 

Peter’s eyes opened wide in surprise, and 
his jaw dropped. Then he smiled in sud- 
den understanding of her searching looks, 
of her broad hints, of her surprise at find- 
ing that he spoke Russian, and of her pur- 
pose in coming to him in disguise as a sam- 
ovar girl. 

“IT am sorry I have been so stupid,” he 
said. “I am sure you must think me a 
fool, but I never dreamed— You think I 
have been sent by friends, that I am the 
messenger! But I am not!” 


Katerin was standing at the far end of 
the table from him, close by the door, fac- 


ing him. He saw her turn pale either with 
sudden fright or with disappointment. She 
appeared calm enough, but he knew she 
was grievously stricken by what he had 
said. 

But it was more than disappointment 
which had filled Katerin with something 
akin to terror. She felt that this man to 
whom she had come, expecting him to be 
a messenger to deliver her father and her- 
self from the menace of the ataman—this 
man himself must be an enemy! And her 
fear of him crystallized as she balanced 
two facts against. each other in her mind. 
This American who was really a Russian 
was in the city seeking her father, yet he 
was now denying to her that he had been 
sent as a messenger! What, then, could 
he want with her father? 

If he had been sent by friends to help 
the Kirsakoffs, why could he not recognize 
her as Katerin Kirsakoff? She saw at once 
that he could not have come from friends. 

She also saw that if it were true that he 
had asked Rimsky for Michael Kirsakoff, 
he was willing that the old cigarette-seller 
and his friend Ilya Andreitch, the pig-kill- 
ing muzhik, should know that he was seek- 
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ing Kirsakoff; yet he would not ask her. 
In fact, he had now denied that he had 
been sent to Chita to find the Kirsakoffs. 
His denial that he was a messenger amount- 
ed to that; for if he were not sent to the 
Kirsakoffs, why should he be secretly seek- 
ing them? And yet he did not know Kir- 
sakoff’s daughter when he met her face to 
face! 

She laughed suddenly, as if it had all 
been a joke, this matter of friends sending 
a messenger. She knew that though this 
man might be a menace, she must not 
rouse his suspicions as to her identity if 
she were to have any success in getting his 
secret. 

“Of course you are not the messenger,” 
she went on. Returning to the samovar, 
she took down the teapot, shook it swing- 
ingly, and looked into it. Her: face was 
flushed again. “Come! Have another 
glass of tea, please—master!” She gave a 
joking accent to the last word, and once 
more threw back her head and laughed 
gaily. 

“ But it is too bad if you expected—” 

“Oh, it is nothing,” she said. “ Every- 
body in Siberia is waiting to hear from 
friends. You Americans! You are too 
serious!” 

Peter was serious. He almost wished 
that he had misled her into the belief that 
he was a messenger, for he had feared for 
a moment, as he watched her disappoint- 
ment, that she was going to run from the 
room; and he did not want her to run away. 
He hoped to see her again and again, for 
in time he hoped to direct the conversation 
toward Michael Kirsakoff. 

“ Truly,” he began, “are you in dan- 
ger here?” 

“We are all in danger here,” she re- 
torted. “ Trust no one—even me!” 

“ But I could trust you.” 

“ Please don’t. Trust no one here; this 
hotel is full of spies.” 

“TI am not easily alarmed; but I believe 
that you spoke the truth, and that you are 
in danger.” 

“ Yes, that is true,” she said; “‘ but what 
can be done?” 

“If you would trust me — perhaps — I 
might help you.” 

“Perhaps! But I fear that your tea is 
getting cold.” 

“Come, now!” he pleaded. “I am 
afraid that you will not come back when 
you go—and we should be friends.”’ 
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“ Tell me, what part of Russia are you 
from?” she asked abruptly, turning serious 
herself. 

Peter hesitated, though he covered the 
hesitation by gulping tea from the glass. 
It would not do to tell her he was from 
Chita. It would start gossip; and if he 
killed Kirsakoff, the connection would be 
clear enough. 

“ T left Kiev when I was a boy,” he said. 
“ Are you going to tell me your name?” he 
added, to change the subject. 

She laughed again, the same ringing 
laugh with a touch of saucy insouciance, 
and lifted her shoulders. 

“T do not know yours.” 

“You may call me Peter.” 

“Peter? Toosh! That is no name for 
a Russian! What are your other names?” 

“Call me Peter Petrovitch.” 

“ Your generic name?” she insisted. 

“ Gordon—Peter Petrovitch Gordon; 
but I hoped you might call me Peter Petro- 
vitch. It has been a long time since I 
heard it thus; and I am a Russian, you 
know. You make me forget that I am an 
American.” 

“Do not talk foolishness,” she chided 
gently. “I must go now.” 

She turned toward the door. 

“ But you have not given me a name,” 
he pressed, rising and going after her. 

“Oh, call me Vashka!”’ 

“But that is no name for a Russian,” 
he mocked. “ The generic name, please?” 

“ That will do for now.” 

Katerin moved toward the door, but 
lingeringly. 

“You are coming back—Vashka. Please 
do! I am not presumptuous. I know you 
to be a lady—and I would help you if I 
can.” 

“Then perhaps I shall come,” she said, 
and smiled over her shoulder at him. 

And Peter bowed as she went ‘out— 
bowed to this strange and charming lady, 
this amazing samovar girl of Chita! 

XVI 

KATERIN found Slipitsky with her father, 
waiting for her to report what she had 
learned about Peter. She slipped into the 


room quickly, and fastened the bolt on the 
door after her. As Slipitsky rose from his 


’ 


chair and turned to her inquiringly, she 

put her finger to her lips in caution. 
Michael’s face showed instantly that he 

sensed danger. 


His look of hope vanished 
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as he saw his daughter’s furtive manner, 
and he knew at once that she could not 
have good news. He had been sitting on 
the bed, but now he got to his feet hastily. 

“ This man has not come from friends?” 
he whispered. 

“He says he has not been sent; he is 
not a messenger,” said Katerin. “ And he 
is a—Russian!” 

Michael sat down abruptly on the bed. 

“ Holy saints!” he gasped. 

“A Russian!” exclaimed the old Jew. 
“How could he be a Russian? Is Jit that 
I have in my house a spy dressed as an 
American?” 

“He speaks the Czar’s Russian,” said 
Katerin. 

She went on to tell them that she had 
given Peter every hint she dared, so that 
he might understand she thought him to 
have been sent by friends; but that instead 
of recognizing her he had been greatly sur- 
prised that she should mistake him for an 
envoy dispatched to rescue anybody in 
Chita. 

“Then that fool of an Ilya was lying!” 
said Michael. “ And he has made fools of 
us! We came expecting a dove, and we 
have found an eagle. Ilya had sand in his 
brains, to tell us that an American was 
seeking us! What kind of an American is 
this?” 

“Hah! A riddle, indeed,” said the Jew. 
““ Now we must consider it;”’ and he drew 
himself a fresh glass of tea and sat down 
to reflect. 

Michael sat for a few minutes, with his 
eyes screwed up against the light from the 
window and his wrinkled old face twitch- 
ing nervously. Presently he got up and 
began to pace the floor in his stockinged 
feet, his hands behind his back, his shoul- 
ders bent forward in dejection, and his 
weak knees bending under him as he shuf- 
fled about. His body quivered with excite- 
ment, and his eyes glowed as if he were 
racked by a fever. 

Katerin sat down by Slipitsky. 

“He might not want to tell. his mission 
to a servant,” said Slipitsky. 

‘“‘ He knew at once that I was not a ser- 
vant,” said Katerin. “If Ilya did not lie 
—or Rimsky—and this American is really 
in search of my father—is it that this stran- 
ger is not a friend but an enemy?” 

Slipitsky wagged his head in a slow and 
thoughtful negative. 

“He might be too cautious to tell you 











MICHAEL'S LOOK OF HOPE VANISHED AS HE SAW HIS DAUGHTER'S FURTIVE MANNER, 
KNEW AT ONCE THAT SHE COULD NOT HAVE GOOD NEWS 


why he is here,” he said. “ Did he tell you 
why he had come to Chita at all?” 

“No-——but why did he tell Rimsky? 
How should poor old Ilya know more 
about the stranger than I? Is it that this 
Peter Petrovitch Gordon trusts a muzhik 
when he will not trust a woman of my class 
who has turned servant?” 


AND HE 


“That would not be strange,” said the 
Jew. ‘“ He knows you are not what you 
seem, and therefore he is careful. The man 
who rides a tiger cannot get off, and this 
Peter Petrovitch from Kiev is not too 
trusting.” 

“A Russian from America! The worst 
of all,” said Michael into Slipitsky’s ear, as 

















the old general hung over the back of the 
Jew’s chair. “ They come back here from 
America with their accursed ideas of lib- 
erty, and what do they do? Kill the Czar! 
Kill everybody! Old friend, I fear we 
have a new enemy on our hands! And we 
have brought trouble to you and your 
house!” 

“ Excellence, we are all in the same 
boat,” said Slipitsky. “ If we lose our wits 
we are lost. I am no worse for your com- 
ing, and you are no worse. The thing is 
to weigh and consider.” 

“T have no fear of this American,” said 
Katerin. “I doubt if he means harm to 
anybody. Why should we judge him 
harshly because he says he is not sent to us 
by our friends? I did not tell him who I 
am; and if he does not know who we are, 
how can he menace us? Come, sit down 
here, while we talk it out.” 

But Katerin’s courage was ebbing away, 
for all her encouraging words to her father. 
She had set her hopes on the American, 
and instead of solving their problems and 
offering them safety, he had but involved 
them in a new mystery. Month after 
month, for more than two years, father and 
daughter had faced every danger, and now 
it seemed that all their bravery, all their 
stratagems, had only pushed them further 
into a trap. Life had become an intoler- 
able nightmare, with the trifles of existence 
turned into labor. It seemed easier to die 
than to go on struggling against the mad- 
ness which afflicted their world. 

Michael turned and went roaming about 
the room again, gazing abstractedly at the 
furniture, as if he expected to discover in 
its shapes or materials some astounding 
quality which he had never noticed before. 

““A Russian!” he mused. “A Russian 
hunting for me! That is not a new thing, 
and I must—” He went over to Slipitsky 
and Katerin, and, bending down between 
them, whispered: “‘ This man is an enemy, 
and we must rid ourselves of him! We 
cannot live here under his very nose and 
wait till he strikes. He wants me for no 
good, or he would not have asked Rimsky 
and the old pig-killer where I was—or have 
told them that he sought me. It will be 
well to poison him!” 

“No! No!” cried Katerin, seizing her 
father’s arm and pulling him to her. “ We 


cannot kill a man just because Ilya said 
Rimsky told him the stranger sought you! 
lf he is an enemy, true, we must protect 
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ourselves; but first we must learn from 
Rimsky, by some means, as much of the 


1»? 


truth as we can get 

“You speak truth,” said the Jew. “It 
must be done. I shall send for Rimsky 
and question him to—” 

“What? You will let Rimsky know we 
are here?” asked Michael in alarm. 

“No, excellence; but I can comb him 
for what he knows. A few drinks of wine, 
and he will be putty in my hands.” 

“ Then it is well,” said Michael. “ But 
I am resolved upon one thing—if this Rus- 
sian who calls himself an American proves 
to be an enemy, I shall kill him.” 

“T had better send for Rimsky,” said 
the Jew, rising and going to the door. “ He 
can be brought to the hotel, and, with a few 
drinks of vodka, I can contrive to draw his 
teeth.” 

And with a gesture for caution, Slipitsky 
went out into the hall. 

“ My daughter,” whispered Michael, “ I 
have a feeling that the American already 
knows that we are here, that he knows who 
you are, and that his purpose is evil. You 
must poison his samovar!” 

Katerin sat with her hands clenched in 
her lap, feeling that she was at the end of 
her resistance. She wished that she had 
misled her father and Slipitsky about what 
she had learned about Peter—or had failed 
to learn—till she could again talk with 
Peter. She believed that in time he would 
be willing to take her into his confidence; 
that she would be able by subtle means to 
draw from him his secret purpose in com- 
ing to Chita. 

“You would have me do murder?” she 
asked sadly. 

“We cannot risk a new menace,” went 
on Michael. “We have trouble enough 
with the ataman, and I speak only for your 
own safety. Oh, Katerin Stephanovna! I 
care nothing for my own life, but it is you 
I fear for! To save your life, I would kill 
all enemies and gladly die! I would sell 
the days I have to live, that they might be 
turned into years for you, my daughter! 
I would die this minute, if I could loan 
you life!” 

The old general put his hand on her head 
and caressed her gently, the tears in his 
eyes. 

“T know, little father,” she whispered, 
taking his hands in hers and kissing the 
withered skin. “ Your life is dear to me— 
so dear that I would do as you say to save 
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you to me; but I cannot believe that this 
young man would harm us. He is a Rus- 
sian, true enough, but have you lost faith 
in our own people? And this Peter Petro- 
vitch seems kind and gentle. You and 
Slipitsky know only the old ways, you 
think the old thoughts of violence. Of a 
surety, if he is searching you out for evil, 
that is something we must know—and I 
shall find it out.” 

“ And how are you to find it out? Can 
you tell him that I am in the next room?” 

“ Betray you? You must not think of 
it! But a woman has her own ways for 
such things. If this man hunts for you, he 
must first tell me why.” 

“You women trust too much,” said 


Michael. “ This is not a matter for taking 
time. We must know at once, before the 
ataman—”’ 


“ It is the ataman I am thinking of,” put 
in Katerin. ‘“ Though the American may 
be seeking you for some evil purpose, I 
may be able to use him for our protection 
against the ataman.” 

Michael gave her an incredulous look. 

“JT speak the truth,” said Katerin. 
“What if I should tell the American that 
I also seek you—that I can help him find 
you? Will he not become our ally then, 
and not our enemy?” 

“You play with fire,” said Michael. 
“What you say sounds like madness; but 
perhaps it is I who am mad.” 

He sat down and put his hands to his 
head. 

“ This is the time we need our wits,” 
said Katerin. 

* Ah, I am old, and my wits are addled!” 
sighed Michael. “In the old days I never 
thought I should be in hiding in my own 
city with—” 

There came a cautious knocking at the 
door, and Katerin hastily opened it to let 
in Slipitsky. Close behind the old Jew 
came Wassili! 

“What?” gasped Michael, astounded. 
“You stupid one! Why have you come 
here? The ataman will—” 

Slipitsky made frantic signals for quiet, 
and shot the bolt of the door behind him. 
Wassili, wrapped to the eyes against the 
cold, stood dumbly waiting for the Jew to 
explain. 

“This is the last of us!” said the Jew 
in a tragic whisper. ‘“ We shall all be 
killed! Zorogoff has been to your house, 


excellence, and he told Wassili that he knew 
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where you were; so the man came here to 
warn you.” 
Michael’s head sank upon his breast. 
“We must go at once!” said Katerin. 
“We cannot let you draw the wrath of the 
ataman for our sake, our friend.” 


“Go?” said the Jew. “ Not till I am 
dead! We can ail die together, mistress. 
Let the ataman come, I say!” 

“Truth! Let him come,” said Michael. 
“* You are here with us, Wassili—stay. Let 
Zorogoff come if he will, and, by the holy 
saints, either he or I shall be carried out 
on a board!” 

XVII 


Peter found himself enmeshed in a maze 
of conjectures about the purpose of the girl 
who called herself “‘ Vashka ” and pretend- 
ed to be a samovar girl. After her depar- 
ture, he kept pacing the floor of his room, 
smoking cigarettes in nervous abstraction. 

Was Vashka expecting an American offi- 
cer in Chita? It appeared so. She had 
mistaken Peter for the man who was to 
come. It was apparent that she would not 
know the stranger when he arrived, but 
would have to test him; and she had heen 
greatly disappointed when Peter did not 
respond to the tests she gave him. More, 
he had seen in her face a trace of actual 
terror when she realized that she had made 
a blunder. 

Peter considered the possibility of an 
American arriving in the city, and what 
the result must be in connection with his 
own plans for finding Michael Kirsakoff. 
He did not want it known that he had 
stopped in the city; at least, he did not 
want to make a point of it, and establish 
the time of his stay in Chita. He had 
hoped to make his visit appear casual, to 
kill Kirsakoff, and go on to Irkutsk or any- 
where else. 

But it might take a week or more to 
find Michael, and then it would take time 
to work out the details of the affair so as 
to carry out his purpose without leaving a 
clue. Time was a necessary element, but 
the presence of another American officer in 
Chita would complicate the business, for 
the newcomer would keep in close touch 
with Peter, might even know him, and 
would probably expect to share his room. 
And that would mean that Peter’s facility 
with the Russian language would be dis- 
covered, his request to be sent into Trans- 
baikalia would become significant, his leav- 
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ing of the orderly at Nikolsk-Ussurisk—a whole 


chain of evidence might readily be built, by an 
out of some trifling circumstance 


American, 
which ordinarily would not be noticed. 

Peter 
doubted that 
he would see 
Vashka again. 
It seemed 
unlikely that 


“THE AMERICAN 
KNOWS WHO WE ARE, 

AND HIS PURPOSE IS EVIL. 
YOU MUST POISON HIS SAMOVAR !’ 


she would return, now that 
she knéw he was not the expect- 
ed messenger. And who could the 
American be? Another intelligence officer? 
Probably. In that case, there was no rea- 
son why Vashka should not be willing to 
take Peter into her confidence. She might 
even be in the American service, though he 
doubted that, for she had given no sign by 
which he might have recognized her as a 
member of any secret service. 

At noon Peter rang for a samovar. If 
Vashka did not come, he was going out to 
try his hand with Rimsky again, or to de- 
velop an acquaintance in the restaurant 
with anybody who seemed to be willing to 
gossip. There was no time to be lost, if 


he was to find Kirsakoff and get about the 
business which had brought him back to 
the Valley of Despair. 

Peter sat down in the chair by his writ- 
ing-table and waited. 


He heard some one 














in the hall, and 
then there was a 
short interval of 
time, followed by a gentle knock at his 
door. 

“ Come!” he called. 

Katerin entered with the samovar, push- 
ing the door before her with the end of the 
tray. 

“ Oh, I am sorry, Vashka,” he said, ris- 
ing. “I thought it was the other girl.” 

She smiled at him, quite gay and playful, 
with a trace of coyness in her manner. She 
seemed to be laughing at him beceuse he 
had not expected her to return. 

Peter moved across the room and closed 
the door. For an instant he thought of 
locking it and then demanding that she 
should give an explanation of herself, and 
of her purpose in coming to him in the 
guise of a servant. But he smiled at his 
own Russian impulse to do the dramatic 
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thing, and decided to adopt the American 
method in such cases—to probe for a se- 
cret with a joking manner. 

“Was the Ataman Zorogoff surprised to 
learn that the American officer speaks Rus- 
sian?” he asked, grinning broadly. 

Her body seemed to grow rigid, and he 
heard the hiss of her breath. Her eyes 
flashed with anger, she threw her clenched 
hands across her breast, and an almost hys- 
terical laugh came gurgling out between 
her lips. 

“IT was only joking!” he hastened to 
explain, seeing that she had been hurt and 
terrorized by his words. 

“ You—think I am a spy—a spy for 
Zorogoff!” 

“You can trust me. Tell me why you 
came to me this second time. You know 
now I am not a messenger. Why have you 
come again?” 

He stood close to her, looking squarely 
into her eyes. 

“T came because death threatens me,” 
she replied. 

Peter knew she was sincere. She spoke 
with an intensity which startled him, and 
while the words were spoken in a low mon- 
otone, they expressed her utter anguish. 
He moved behind her and turned the big 
key in the lock of the door. 

“Sit down, please,” said Peter gently, 
with a gesture toward the chair at the end 
of the table. 


She obeyed willingly, as if she were- 


ready to settle the whole matter with him 
once and for all; but Katerin’s readiness to 
obey, however he might interpret it, was 
not submission to Peter’s will. For she 
knew now why he had come to Chita— 
that is, she knew that he was seeking her 
father. The reason was still a mystery, 
and she had come determined to get his 
secret. 

Slipitsky had gone to Rimsky shortly 
after Wassili had come to the hotel with 
the news that Zorogoff knew where the 
Kirsakoffs were hiding. The old cigarette- 
seller, alarmed by the fate which had over- 
taken Ilya, went into a panic of fear when 
Slipitsky charged him with knowing the 
American’s purpose in coming to Chita, 
and with knowing that he was looking for 
Michael Kirsakoff. At first Rimsky de- 
nied all knowledge of the business; but, 
questing for the truth, Slipitsky played 
upon the terrors of the old man and finally 
extracted from him what was a lie—that 
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the American officer had asked directly - 
where Kirsakoff might be found. 

Rimsky thought he could clear his own 
skirts by putting the burden of the affair 


upon the American. Ilya was dead, and 
Rimsky knew he could lie out of what he 
had told the old pig-killer. In fact, he 
had no clear recollection of what he had 
said, having been half drunk at the time. 

Thus Slipitsky returned to the Kirsa- 
koffs with Rimsky’s false statement— 
which, nevertheless, was in reality the 
truth, in so far as it disclosed Peter’s wish 
to find Michael Kirsakoff. 

Katerin was tempted to reply to Peter’s 
demand as to why she had come back to 
his room by asking why he had come to 
Chita. She refrained, because she did not 
expect him to tell her the truth, and be- 
cause she had devised a more subtle method 
of getting at his secret. She knew that she 
must control Peter, though she managed 
to make him believe that he controlled the 
situation. 

Peter pulled a chair up to the table and 
sat down, disregarding the samovar which 
she had put before him. She faced the 
window, and he watched her closely. 

“You must trust me,” he began in tones 
barely audible to her. ‘“ Who threatens 
you with death?” 

She put her hand to her mouth in a 
quick, involuntary gesture, and glanced ap- 
prehensively at the door. 

“T am hiding from Zorogoff,” she said. 
“I came here to escape him, but he knows 
I am here.” 

“ The ataman?” 

“Yes, the ataman, who is a Mongol. I 
do not fear death itself, but worse. If he 
should take me, I have poison—” 

She slipped back the cuff of her sleeve, 
and showed him two capsules held in the 
hem by thread sewn round them. 

“So that is it!” said Peter, looking into 
her eyes, and seeing the truth in them. 
His face changed from startled comprehen- 
sion of her plight to anger; his eyes half 
closed and the rising anger glittered in 
them. “The Mongol dog!” he whispered. 
“ Does he rule here for that? God! A 
Russian woman—a woman like you!” 

He saw relief come into her face as, 
clasping her hands together in a swift ges- 
ture, she leaned forward to him, tears in 
her eyes. 

“I came back to you because you were 
a Russian and would understand!” 
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He took her hands and kissed them. 

“T am a Russian,” he said. ‘“‘ To me 
you are Russia, and Zorogoff must answer 
to me before he dares touch you!” 

“Thank you,” she said simply, as he 
released her hands. “ But you cannot fight 
an army; and it is not Zorogoff alone that 
1 fear.” 

“Who else is it?” he asked. 

“ Kirsakoff!” 

Her eyes held his as she spoke the name. 
She saw his lids lift, she heard him draw 
in his breath. Both of his hands began to 
close slowly into clenched fists, the strong 
fingers sinking into the palms and the 
knuckles growing white as the skin was 
drawn tautly across them. He leaned back 
slowly in his chair, and his jaws set grimly, 
so that the muscles stood out under the 
skin. A look of exultation, of infinite sat- 
isfaction, crept over his face. She saw him 
thrilled with the joy of the hunter who sees 
his prey in reach. 

He turned and glanced at the window, 
and his face softened into a smile of great 
joy. He got up and crossed the room, 
came back, and sat down before her again. 

“ Who is Kirsakoff?” he asked. 

** Michael Alexandrovitch—the general. 
He was once governor here.” 

“A Cossack general?” he asked, the 
smile still quivering at the corners of his 
mouth. 

“No, no,” she said. “ Kirsakoff is a 
Russian—a man of old noble family, of 
boyar stock.” 

“ Is he in the city?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Where does he live?” 

“Tam not sure of that, but it could be 
easily learned. Why do you ask?” 

“Oh, nothing,” he said, with a shrug of 
his shoulders. “ But tell me, why do you 
fear him?” 

“ My father was an exile here. He was 
transported ten years ago, and I followed 
from Moscow and lived in the Street of 
the Dames. My father was a political. 
He knows too much about Kirsakoff now 
for safety, so we have been hidden here in 
the hotel. That is why I came to you, 
when I heard an American had come.” 

“IT am very glad you did so,” said Peter 
heartily. ‘“ Have you tried to escape from 
the city?” 

“ Our 


“Impossible!” said Katerin. 


friends got away—some of them; but Zo- 
rogoff put the cordons rcund us while we 


were trying to get away from Kirsakoff, 
and then Kirsakoff joined with Zorogoff.” 

“ Joined with Zorogoff?” 

“ Yes, it is the general who is secretly 
advising the ataman. The people would 
never submit to the ataman’s rule if they 
knew Kirsakoff was behind him. That is 
why Kirsakoff wishes to destroy my father; 
we know the secret.” 

She went on hastily and told him how 
Zorogoff’s men, and the ataman himself, 
had tortured herself and her father by put- 
ting them before firing-squads. She told 
of the ataman’s threat of revenge because 
she had tried to insult him into killing her, 
and of their flight from their old house to 
the hotel when they heard an American 


had come. She did not mention Rimsky or 
Ilya. 
“God!” Peter whispered. “God in 


heaven, it is too much for flesh and blood 
to stand!” 

“Take care!” she warned. 
is full of the ataman’s spies.” 

“No doubt,” he said. ‘“ Tell me more 
about Kirsakoff. Michael Alexandrovitch, 
did you say? Yes, that is his name. What 
kind of a man is he? What does he look 
like?” 

“ A big, tall man, not heavy but strong,” 
she began, rather listlessly, looking over 
Peter’s head at the window, as if she were 
trying to recall the appearance of General 
Kirsakoff. 

“Yes,” he said, recognizing the descrip- 
tion as he himself had once known and 
now remembered Kirsakoff. 

“ A face somewhat inclined to redness, 
with black mustache.” She was describing 
her father as he had looked some twenty 
years before. 

“Does he go about the city?” asked 
Peter. 

“‘ Sometimes,” she answered; “ but well 
guarded. He might be found at the city 
club late at night, drinking champagne. 
But I warn you not to approach him; he 
is a cruel man, and much hated.” 

“T will be careful,” said Peter. “ Tell 
me more of how he appears—how he might 
be known to me by his dress.” 

“He stands up very straight. 
would dress now I do not know.” 

“And you do not know where he lives?” 

“No, but my father knows. What can 
you do? You only take on my dangers. 
Zorogoff and Kirsakoff do not care who 
dies, so long as they rule.” 


“ The hotel 
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How he 











“T wish to find Kirsakoff,” said Peter. 










































help you. Where is your father?” 

“ Here—in the hotel.” 

“ May I see him? And will you urge 
him to tell me where Kirsakoff may be 
found? Or would it be better for me 
to ask the ataman?” 

“The ataman?” she ex- 
claimed in sudden alarm. “ No, 
do not hint to the ataman that 
you have ever heard of Kirsa- 
koff. That is a secret which Zo- 
rogoff and Kirsakoff are most 
careful to conceal. It is because 
we know they are in together 
that they would kill us.” 

“But Zorogoff would 
know how I knew.” 

“Ah, he would suspect that 
you had been talking with me or 
my father. He knows we are 
here, and the Cossacks would 
search the hotel for us.” 

“ Then I cannot increase your 
danger,” said Peter. 

“T will talk to my father,” 
she said, rising. “ He is old and 
ill. He has had a wound in the 
face. He may talk with you, 
but he is suspicious of all stran- 
gers—he is so old and pathetic.” 

“Tf I can find Kirsakoff, I 
can help you,” he said earnestly. 

“Why do you wish to find 
him?” she asked. 

He smiled, but did not look 
at her. 

“When I know where he may 
be found, I will tell you.” 

“ Be careful! I have put my life in 
your hands.” 

“ By the holy cross, I promise,” he said. 

She stood for a moment, looking into his 
face. He saw that she was pale and far 
more excited than her restrained manner 
revealed. There was a look of deep sad- 
ness in her face. 

“Ring for a samovar at five o’clock, 
and I will come again,” she said, and moved 
toward the door. 

He held out his hand quickly, as if there 
were a compact between them which must 
be affirmed. She gave her hand in return. 
Peter bowed over it, lifted it to his lips, 
and kissed it in the Russian style, but a 
trifle awkwardly. 

“ Vashka,” he whispered, “if you tell 


not 
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“If you will help me, I will do my best to 





“THIS IS THE LAST OF US!" SAID THE JEW IN 


A TRAGIC WHISPER. “WE SHALL— 
me where I may find Kirsakoff, I shall take 
you and your father away!” 

She put her hands to her face. 

“You would not save me from the ata- 
man—otherwise?” she asked, looking up 
at him suddenly. 

He knew she was displeased, but he 
smiled at her. 

“Would you ask me—a Russian—that 
question?” 




















THE 


—ALL BE KILLED. ZOROGOFF HAS BEEN TO YOUR 
HOUSE, EXCELLENCE” 


she said, 
* Please! 


“We shall find Kirsakoff,” 
with a touch of her gay manner. 
I am your prisonez!”’ 

He unlocked the door, and, smiling over 
her shoulder at him, she went down the 
hall. 

XVIII 


RETURNING to her father’s room, Ka- 
terin bolted the door behind her, turned to 
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him calmly, and smiled. Michael sat in a 
chair by the table, and he looked up as she 
entered, with a question in his blinking 
eyes. 

“You know?” he asked, as she crossed 
the room to him and sat down before him, 
coldly calm now that she knew what they 
had to meet, and ready for the plan of ac- 
tion which had clearly defined itself in her 
mind. 

Wassili, who had been making the old 
general’s bed, drew near them, and stood 
with anxious face to hear what the mistress 
would have to say. 

“1 know, my father! 


” 
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“Rimsky spoke the truth?” asked 
Michael, divining the answer from Ka- 
terin’s looks. 

“The truth,” she whispered. 

“ Why does he seek me?” 

“ We shall know soon.” 

“Tt is for evil!” said Michael. 

“So it appears,” she assented. ‘“ When 
I spoke your name, I saw and felt his bit- 
ter hatred. He is an enemy!” 

“ Then he shall find me—and I shall kill 
him,” said Michael grimly. “ Wassili, a 





match!” 
“ Master,” said Wassili, holding forth a 
blazing match for Michael’s cigarette, 


which danced in the quivering lips of the 
? 


old general, “ I am quick with the knife! 
“No one is to kill him,” said Katerin 


hastily. “ This man is to save us from 
Zorogoff.” 

“To save us? A man who is an 
enemy?” 


“ Yes, to save us,” insisted Katerin. “ If 
he does not know who you are, what dif- 
ference does it make if he be an enemy? 
We must make friends with him.” 

“But he will know me,” protested 
Michael. 

“TI do not believe so,” replied Katerin. 
“ He will think of you as you were in the 
days when you were governor. You are 
an old man now, and in the rags of a peas- 
ant. Our lives depend upon our deceiving 
this Peter Petrovitch, and it must be done 
quickly. We have no time to spare, for the 
ataman’s men may be at the door any min- 
ute; then it would be too late, and he 
would discover who we are. Before that 
we must win him to our side. He will take 
us away from the city if we tell him where, 
in Harbin or Vladivostok, Michael Kirsa- 
koff may be found.” 

“Take us away?” repeated Michael. 
“ How could he do that?” 

“ The ataman would not dare stop him,” 
said Katerin. ‘ We must chance it. This 
man would give his eyes to find you, my 


father. Very good! We must take him to 
find you!” 
“ But if he knew—” began Michael. 


“ He must not know. Wassili, bring me 
the cover of the pillow, and a knife.” 

“Tf he should know me, then I shall kill 
him,” went on Michael. 


“If that must be done, it must,” admit- 
ted Katerin, as she hastily ripped the pil- 
low-cover into strips. “ But your face must 
be hidden from him, for he might see in 
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you something which would betray you to 
him.” 
“ And what are these rags for?” 
“ A bandage.” 
“ Ts this nonsense?” 
“Tt is to save us. 


Come, please; hold 
up your head. You have had a bullet 
through the cheek.” 

“And you are going to tie my face up 
as if I were an old man with boils?” 

“ When the lion is stricken, he must still 
roar away the wolves, lest they devour him 
in his weakness,” said Katerin. “ Trust 
me, my father.” 

“Very good,” he said. Beginning to 
comprehend that Katerin was working to a 
plan, he threw his chin upward, in submis- 
sion to the bandage which she held forth 
to him. “ My heart is brave, but the years 
have put chains upon me,” he sighed weari- 
ly. “I leave it in your hands, for I live 
only to see you safe, my daughter.” 

Without saying more, Katerin wrapped 
the grizzled face of her father with the 
strips of cotton. They passed over the top 
of his head and down under his chin. She 
leaned back and studied him when she had 
finished. Michael’s eyes, nose, and mouth 
were clear of the cloths, and his ears pro- 
jected oddly from behind the wrappings. 
The scant hair on the crown of his head 
stuck up like the crest of a cockatoo. 

“It will serve,” said-Katerin after a crit- 
ical study of the effect. ‘“ And now listen 
closely to my plan. You have been a po- 
litical here for ten years, and you hated 
General Michael Kirsakoff, who was a cruel 
man, and—” 

With a snort of impatience, Kirsakoff 
wrestled the bandage off his face and threw 
it upon the floor. 

“I will not have anything more to do 
with this madness!” he said. “I was not 
cruel; I was just! Should I blacken my 
own character—I, who was a general in the 
army of his majesty?” 

Katerin laughed gaily and picked up the 
bandage. 

“ Come!” she commanded. “ It is what 
the American thinks. Would you not play 
this joke upon him to save us?” 

Wassili moved away into a corner of the 
room, to laugh discreetly, his shoulders 
heaving with his suppressed merriment. 

“ Be still!” warned Michael, turning - 
after the muzhik. “ By the saints! Must 
I be a buffoon in my old age? Have I 
turned actor in a play?” 

















“ You forget the Ataman Zorogoff—and 
my danger,” she chided gently. “ Very 


well, we shall do nothing but wait till the _ 


ataman comes. Then I shall take the poi- 


son of honor.” 
















“BY THE 
SAINTS! MUST 

I BE A BUFFOON 
IN MY OLD AGE?" 


She sat down by the table and threw the 
bandage from her. Michael gazed at her, 
and a look of infinite sorrow came over his 
face. 

“Forgive me, Katerin Stephanovna! 
Now I understand what you are trying to 
do. It is true, we must play with the 
American. If we are careful, it may be as 
you say—a way out of our danger. Come, 
. please! I forget that I am an old exile, 
fleeing from the wicked governor, whose 
name is Kirsakoff Please! Put on the 
bandage!” 
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“ Ah, little father, there is another way 
to fight without the use of guns and 
swords!” 

She once more wrapped his face with 
the bandage. 

“True,” said Michael. “I grant the 
truth of what you say; but what will Slip- 
itsky think of this?” 

“No matter what Slipitsky thinks of it, 
we cannot leave 
all the tricks for 
our enemies. We 
must play our 
own game, and 
you must have 
faith in me.” 
“By the saints! 








Surely you should have been a man, Ka- 
terin Stephanovna!” , 

“Tf I had been, we should both have 
been dead by now. This is a war of wits— 
and we women have learned to use our 
wits.” 

“Tt is good that there are wits between 
the pair of us,” said Michael. “I am but 
a millstone about your neck.” 

“You won’t be, if you will promise to 
obey what I advise. If we cannot go 
through with this thing, it is better not to 
try our hands at it. Listen well to what I 
say—and you, Wassili, too. If we fail, we 
have not one enemy, but two; and if we 
succeed, we have none, for one of them will 
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deliver us from danger. Our name is Nat- 
savaloff, and my father was banished for 
plotting against the government of the 
Czar. First, we must learn why the Ameri- 
can seeks Michael Kirsakoff—although we 
can defeat his purpose, whatever it may be. 
We shall have Slipitsky’s advice, too, be- 
fore the American comes here to learn 
where Kirsakoff is to be found. We are 
not to tell him, but to take him there—out 
of the city it will be. You, Wassili, shall 
stand behind his chair, and if the American 
should move to shoot—”’ 

Wassili made a quick gesture with his 
hand—a gesture of understanding. 

“And my father shall have his pistol 
under the blanket which lies across his 
knees—” 
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Katerin went on, and gave them both 
most careful instructions, repeating them 
over and over again till both Michael and 
Wassili fully understood the parts they 
were to play. And when Slipitsky came in 
later, the old Jew was made to assume the 
réle of Peter, coming to Michael Kirsakoff 
to learn where Michael Kirsakoff might be 
found. 

Thus the afternoon was passed in their 
preparations for turning Peter to their own 
advantage—for saving themselves from the 
ataman and escaping from Chita by means 
of him. 

And if he should recognize the old gen- 
eral as Michael Alexandrovitch Kirsakoff 
—then the American must not live to make 
any move against them! 


(To be continued in the June number of Munsey’s MAGAZINE) 


SORROW AND A 


MAY MORNING 


I WALKED with Sorrow on a day, 

In a fresh morning of the May. 

Sadly we heard the happy birds, 

And spake together saddest words, 

And all the diamonds of the dew 

Seemed tears that we had shed, we two. 


Then, in the middle of the wood, 

A wild young rose-tree blushing stood, 
With roses covered o’er and o’er— 

So many saw I not before; 

And such a sweetness from her streamed, 
Sorrow and I stood still and dreamed. 


Then, as we passed upon our way, 


A soft voice 
And Sorrow 
A rose, and 


seemed to bid us stay, 
gathered from the spray 
set it in her breast; 


And on through the green wood we pressed 
Till, in a little space, we heard 

High up the singing of a bird 

That, perched within a mighty tree, 

Half sad, half merry, seemed to be; 

And Sorrow laid her hand on me. 

So in the middle of the wood 

We, like two statues, listening stood. 


Then, when the bird his song had done, 
We wandered out into the sun, 

And came unto the blue-robed sea, 

And Sorrow turned her eyes on me. 

But lo, she seemed not now the same 

As first when through the woods we came. 
“The rose, that singing, and the sea, 

Have wrought a miracle in me— 

I am your Joy come back!” said she. 
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